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CHAPTER X 


3 Geu&dn’t Stay. Monte 

My ancestors conspired to make me a wanderer. In me 
flows tire blood of the roving Danish Vikings who once held 
much of Europe in terror, diluted with that of a Huguenot 
count and a Spanish deserter from Napoleon’s army. I also 
descend more or less directly from Martin Luther, but that’s 
hush-hush in the family, because it’s through one of his 
bastard sons. 

I suppose I was also destined to become a writer. Many of 
my relatives are authors and journalists, and even as a small 
boy I showed promising signs of following in their footsteps. 
Once I dragged my uncle to the window, shouting excitedly 
that there were four elephants down in the street. He took a 
look and saw an old horse trotting along. 

“ You have the makings of a journalist,” he told me. 

But in addition to a vivid imagination I also have a grain 
of common sense, and this I owe to my paternal grandmother, 
the only truly normal person in an eccentric family of geniuses 
and black sheep, most of them the latter. She married Peter 
Eskclund, a minister descending from a long line of Danish 
peasants. His real name was Peter Nielsen, Danish equivalent 
of John Doe, but the Nielsens, unable to distinguish themselves 
in any other way, had adopted the unusual name of their family 
farm near which stands a grove of aspen-trees. Eske originally 
meant aspen, and Lund means grove. 

Grandmother hoped to drown the wild and degenerate 
strain in her own family in the thicker blood of the Eskelunds, 
but failed. Her husband died early, leaving her a meagre in¬ 
come and eight unruly children who did not follow the path 
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which she believed led to salvation—some of them took the 
opposite one; I’m afraid I did too, despite Grandmother’s 
valiant struggle to make me grow up according to her ideals. 
D urin g two years of my eaily childhood which I spent with 
her she took me to church every Sunday and said prayers before 
and after meals. Whenever she lost her glasses she asked 
God for guidance; if that failed she offered me a monetary 
reward, and then they always miraculously reappeared. 

She often sat by my bedside and read aloud to me fiom the 
Bible, and that is how I remember her best, a fragile old lady 
with Icind brown eyes and a tired smile. 

“ Please tell me in your own words,” I would beg her. When 
she did I closed my eyes, and though her voice was faint I 
could hear the thunder and feel the holy wrath of God. Even 
to-day the Old Testament holds an irresistible attraction for me, 
and that is due to Grandmother’s great gift as a story-teller. 1 
am sure she would have made a first-class journalist. 

Half of Grandmother’s children left Denmark at an early 
age to seek their fortunes in America and the Far East. My 
own father wanted to go abroad immediately after graduating 
from college. Fie had a third-class ticket for Argentina in his 
pocket when he met a green-eyed redhead the day before the 
ship was to sail. It left without him. Father married the red¬ 
head and began practising dentistry in a small provincial town 
in Jutland. He prospered and became the father of two chil¬ 
dren, but even his beautiful wife and lovely offspring could 
not keep him in Denmark. One day he sailed for Bangkok, 
where he was soon appointed dentist to the King of Siam. lie 
asked us to join him, and it was on this trip to the East that my 
desire to travel was born. It has haunted me ever since. 

I was only six at the time, but I remember one night on the 
ship when Mother woke up screaming. She dreamed that she 
was drowning, and so she was—her bunk was already inun¬ 
dated by water rushing in from the bathroom. We had one of 
those old-fashioned toilets which let in the sea if you forgot to 
close the flush. I had used it during the night, and I had for¬ 
gotten. I had a wonderful time sitting in the upper bunk and 
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playing ships with our shoes, until one of the sailors pulled me 
down and gave me a whacking. 

I have a vague recollection of our bearded Sikh gate-man in 
Bangkok whom the Siamese called “ He Who Sleeps,” of the 
native school where my sister and I squatted on the floor 
among the Siamese children, and of the giant frogs which 
filled the air with their croaking at dusk. But best of all I 
remember the day Father took me to the Royal Palace to see the 
king—he shook my hand and laughed when he heard me speak 
Siamese with the accent of strcet^urcliins. Later, when I got 
back to Denmark, J fought many a battle with obstinate school¬ 
mates who refused to believe (bat I had shaken hands with the 
King of Siam. 

Mother could not stand the hot climate of Siam and returned 
to Denmark with me after one year. I did not see Father 
for a long time, although he cabled me each year on my birth¬ 
day. But one day when J was ten, in response to my practical 
request for the cost and a note instead of a cable, he sent me 
a postcard from China. That same evening I was called to 
the telephone. 

“ Hello, Karl, this is Father,” said a voice which sounded 
very much like my own. 

“ But how’s that possible ? Can you really telephone from 
China ? ” X asked incredulously. 

“ I’m not in China—I’m here in Copenhagen.” 

The postcard, had arrived from Peking on the same Trans- 
Siberian express as Father. The hot climate of Bangkok had 
ruined his health, and the doctor had given him the choice 
between death within a couple of years or settling down in 
Denmark. Father chose the latter and had now come home 
“ for good.” Fie stayed for three weeks. The boredom of 
life in Denmark proved as bad for him as the humid heat of 
Siam, and he decided to go to Shanghai. I cried when he told 
me he was leaving, begging him to let me go with him. 

“ You must stay in Denmark and finish your studies,” he 
said. “ But as soon as you have been through college you may 

COmr ” 
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From that day on I lived only for the day when I could go to 
China. During summer holidays 1 went on long bicycle trips 
to Sweden and Germany, but they did not satisfy me; my heart 
yearned for the mysterious, the new and different—the East. 
After school hours, when my friends played football, I often 
hired a boat and rowed in the Copenhagen harbour, looking 
with longing at the ships leaving for foreign countries. It was 
on such a rowing trip in the spring of 1935 that I suddenly 
said to myself, “ Why don’t you get a job on one of these 
ships ? ” 

That night I could hardly sleep for excitement, and the next 
morning I cut school and went to the office of a large Danish 
shipping company. Could I get a job on a ship going to China ? 

“ How old are you ? ” asked the agent. 

“ Seventeen.” 

“ Then you must get your parents’ permission.” 

He handed me a slip of paper which my mother must sign, 
and I went outside, wondering what to do. Mother wouldn’t 
sign it, I knew; she feared losing me just as she had lost my 
father. But go I must —1 couldn’t let a little thing like a 
signature stop me 1 Swearing that I would never again indulge 
in forgery, I signed Mother’s name with a flourish. 

A few minutes later I became cabin-boy on the motor-ship 
Annum , leaving for Shanghai in two weeks. My wages were 
five dollars per month. I didn’t like a clause in the contract 
which made it a criminal offence to jump ship in a foreign port, 
but decided that there must be ways and means of getting 
round it. 

I told only Grandmother that I was leaving, for I loved and 
trusted her, though I felt that she misjudged me. She had 
somehow obtained a very low opinion of my mental capacity. 

“ Don’t aspire to become a lawyer or a dentist,” was her 
standing advice to me. “You should become a carpenter— 
that’s a nice trade, and you’re quite clever with your hands.” 

She felt sure that I had inherited none of Father’s brains, 
only his weaknesses. Thus she would never trust me to take 
her mail to the post-office, the reason being that Father some 
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twenty years ago had gone around for two weeks with one of 
her unposted letters in his pocket. 

Grandmother wept when I said good-bye. I could hardly 
keep my own tears back, for I felt that I should never see her 
again. She told me to be on my guard against bad women, 
blessed me, and gave me an English pound. 

My last morning in Copenhagen was a busy one, as I had to 
pass my final high-school test in Danish literature before the 
Annam left at noon. The tests were conducted with exas¬ 
perating slowness, and I soon realized that if I didn’t do 
something about it I should miss my boat. Gathering all my 
courage, I walked up to one of the old professors. 

“ Will you please test me now ? ” I asked. “ I’m leaving 
for China in half an hour.” 

He took off his glasses and polished them carefully before 
taking a good look at me. 

“ It’s against the rules,” he said. I was about to leave when 
I saw a gleam in his faded eyes. 

“ However,” he added, “ it isn’t every day some one is 
leaving for China—I’ll make an exception.” 

I didn’t know much about the questions, but talked my way 
into a “ B,” and then rushed down to the harbour. Though it 
was past noon, the Annam was still there, a black, ugly ship. 
Thinking of the day I would desert in Shanghai, I struggled 
up the gangway, whistling happily. The world was mine I 

It was mine for ten seconds. The moment I set foot on deck 
life gave me its first kick—literally. It was delivered by a 
short, bald-headed man who stuck his face so close to mine 
that I winced at his foul breath. 

“ What do you think you are, a-tourist ? ” he yelled. 

“ You think you’re going on a-pleasure cruise 1 All the 

rest of the crew came at eight this morning, but yoti just show 
up when you please, eh ? I’m your boss, the steward—see ? 
I had to do all your-work this morning, you-” 

The ringing of a bell fortunately interrupted this one-sided 
conversation. 

“Can’t you hear—the captain’s ringing?” shouted the 
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steward. “Then don’t stand there like a prize cow—get 
going I ” 

He pushed me up a dark staircase, and I knocked softly at 
the door to the captain’s cabin. 

“ Come in 1 ” yelled an angry voice. I entered and saw a 
stocky, blond man with watery eyes pacing the floor. 

“ Did you ring ? ” I asked respectfully. 

He stopped, petrified, and glared at me. 

“Did you ring?" I repeated, uncomfortable under his 
basilisk stare. 

“ What ? ” he exploded. If I had struck a match in front of 
his mouth his breath would undoubtedly have ignited. Maybe 
he was deaf? 

“ Didyou ring ? " I shouted at the top of my voice. 

He leaped at me. I tried to make a dash for it, but he got 
hold of my arm. 

“ I’m the captain on this ship," he bellowed. “ You don’t 
call me * you.’ You say, * Did the captain ring ? ’ Understand ? " 

“ Yes,” I answered meekly. 

He slapped his forehead as if he had just seen his last pint of 
whisky poured into the sea. 

“ Yes, sir" he shouted. “ Bring me a bottle of soda." 

“ Yes, sir," I answered, and fled. The steward was waiting 
for me outside the door, an evil smile on his lips. 

“ My, you’ve got a lot to learn," he said. “ And I’ll teach 
you.” 

He did. I had never done any menial labour before, beyond 
occasionally washing the dishes to pacify my mother, but now I 
was torn out of bed at five every morning and had to clean six 
cabins before breakfast. This was merely a warm-up; after 
swallowing a bowl of porridge I had to serve a four-course 
breakfast for the officers, who irked me by insisting on clean 
plates for every dish—the big sissies even used fingct-bowls l 
When I had washed the dishes there were countless portholes to 
polish, stairways to scrub, linoleum floors to mop. Lunch 
brought new piles of dishes—slightly soiled ones I cleaned with 
a bit of spit. 
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No decent Dane takes a bath more than once a week, but 
these officers were regular maniacs who wanted to bathe every 
day. I resented this foppery, for I had to carry all the water 
from a hand pump down aft and heat it in the galley. When 
they had bathed I had to serve afternoon tea in their cabins, 
and, that done, the thoughtful steward always found a few odd 
jobs for me before dinner, such as painting cabins, washing 
carpets, and polishing the silver. 

I hated the steward with all my heart, for he was always 
pestering me with what I considered quite unnecessary work. 
My patience finally broke down one morning when I was 
washing the pantry floor. He cursed me; I answered back, 
and he kicked me. Jumping up, I grasped the nearest weapon, 
a butcher’s knife. 

“ You filthy swine I ” I yelled, and then proceeded to call 
him all the dirty names he had taught me. My eyes must have 
reflected my burning desire to use the knife, for he retreated 
as rapidly as 1 advanced. When 1 had exhausted my vocabu¬ 
lary I began to feel silly, brandishing a big knife which I 
didn’t intend to use, anyway. The minute he noticed me 
weaken the steward took courage and began shouting back 
at me. 

“ I’ll have you put in irons,” he threatened. But he never 
kicked me again. 

I didn’t get along very well with the chief mate either, for 
on the first morning, when I was cleaning his cabin, he called 
my attention to a certain old-fashioned vessel under his bunk. 
Holding it as far away as the length of my arm permitted, I 
walked to the railing and turned it upside down. A yell ripped 
the silence. I had forgotten about the wind, and the chief 
mate, on his way to the bridge, had walked right into the 
little shower. He pursued me, but I was faster. 

My speed didn’t always succeed in saving me from the 
wrath of my shipmates, however. During the first few weeks 
my face was always decorated with a swollen lip or a black 
eye. Every man on the ship was ready to use his fists at the 
slightest provocation, and my tendency to argue afforded 
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plenty of such provocation. After some weeks 1 grew wise and 
learned to keep my trap shut until the other person was out 
of hearing. 

In Denmark I had been a leader among men—I was always 
the strongest in my class and beat up those who questioned 
my authority. But now I was the smallest fry on the ship, and 
my pride suffered. However, when we arrived in Antwerp, the 
first port of call, I decided to prove to myself that I was a, 
man by spending the night ashore the way the sailors did. 
When I had finished the dinner dishes I put on my best clothes 
and went ashore with my grandmother’s English pound in my 
pocket. I went straight to a cabaret, but my courage nearly 
failed me when I heard singing and hoarse, drunken voices 
from inside. 

“ Now or never,” I said to myself, and pushed the door open, 
fearful that every one would look at me, and slightly dis¬ 
appointed when no one did. I strode up to the bar. 

“ Wine,” I said nonchalantly to the waitress. She brought 
me a big glass which I downed in a single gulp, but it was so 
strong that I nearly choked and tears rose to my eyes. I downed 
four more glasses within the next hour, but no one noticed 
my impressive drinking pace. However, there were other ways 
of proving myself a man. I had heard the sailors boast about 
their exploits in Skipperstrasse, Antwerp’s notorious red-light 
district, and thither I went, my head spinning. I looked in 
vain for the red lights, but as I stumbled along a rouged female 
threw me an inviting smile. 

“ Komtn mit mir” she whispered. This was it I Though a 
little scared, I followed her into a dark alley. A pair of arms 
dosed tightly around me—but not her arms. Some one had 
leaped at me from behind. While my unknown assailant held 
me in a firm grip the girl searched my pockets, rapidly locating 
and removing Grandmother’s pound. Then the couple 
disappeared in the darkness, and so did I, slinking back to the 
Annam. 

But in Genoa I got another chance. This time I decided 
to do my sinning in the company of the deck boy, an experi- 
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enced fellow of eighteen who knew all about it. He helped 
me finish the dinner dishes, but as we were going ashore the 
steward stopped me. 

“ I’ll break your neck if you go to a bad house,” he said. 
“ I don’t want my cabin-boy to visit any of those filthy places 
and catch a disease.” 

“ To hell with him,” we muttered under our breath, and 
then we went straight to the nearest restaurant and proceeded 



to get roaringly drunk. I remember vaguely that we nearly 
got into a fight when Decky said I couldn’t sing. I knew this, 
and in school I never sang except when the singing teacher 
urged every one to join in the national anthem. “ Stop 1 ” 
he would yell the moment I added my contribution. “ Some 
day I’ll catch that fellow who’s trying to sabotage the singing 
class 1 ” This always hurt me, for I was singing according 
to the best of my ability; and now I got angry with Decky. 
Bloodshed was avoided only because a little Italian approached 
and asked whether we would like the company of beautiful 
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young girls. I don’t remember bow I got there, but suddenly 
I found myself in a room full of half-naked females who were 
neither beautiful nor young. They were hugging me and 
fumbling for my purse when I saw a side-door opened. I could 
hardly believe my own eyes, for the man who stepped out 
was—the steward. He was putting on his tie, and behind him 
came a scantily dressed girl. His jaw fell open when he saw 
me. I screamed with laughter and stumbled out into the street. 

Getting back to the ship was difficult, because 1 had lost all 
sense of direction, and every Italian directed me to a house of 
sin. It was near dawn when I heard a voice singing in Danish 
and found the second mate in a taxi. He had never spoken to 
me before beyond a few curses, but now he hugged me and 
poured Iris sad life story and salten tears into my lap. When 
we finally found the ship the taxi-driver helped me carry him 
on board. I winked at him when I saw him stagger out of his 
cabin the next day, but he just gave me a cold stare and walked 
past me. 

I never saw Decky again—he just didn’t come back. 

During the months on the Annam I developed into an ex¬ 
pert thief. The officers got excellent food, but the sailors— 
myself included—were given a poor, tedious diet without fresh 
fruit, vegetables, or sweets. I had easy access to the store-room, 
however, and soon learned to shift for myself. I also pinched 
for the sailors—they were given some unappetizing stuff called 
Elephant Margarine, which they insisted was made from the 
juice of dead elephants, but every afternoon, when the steward 
was asleep, I pinched a pound of butter from the icebox and 
brought it to the sailors’ mess. In this way I got revenge on the 
mean steward, who was in charge of the store-room, and, 
incidentally, won the hearts of the sailors. 

They were a coarse and uneducated lot, but also surprisingly 
naive and good-hearted. I pitied them, for life at sea is 
incredibly dull—it is glamorous only in the imagination of the 
land-dweller. The sailor does not know romance, adventure, 
or the ti nk l in g excitement which so many of us feel when 
arriving in a strange land—he sees only the harbour district in 
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the various countries, and they look depressingly alike at night. 
At sea he grouses and quarrels and longs for the next shore 
leave, but as soon as he gets off the ship he rushes to the 
nearest cabaret and gets so roaringly drunk that the next 
morning he cannot remember the girl with whom he has spent 
the night. 

By the time wc were half-way to Shanghai I was thoroughly 
fed up, for the trip took nearly twice as long as it was supposed 
to. This was due to the Annum’s peculiar habits. She was 
nearly thirty years old and showed her age despite many coats 
of paint. Often when we were charging ahead at top speed— 
nine knots—an explosion suddenly shook the hulk and black 
smoke bellowed from the engine-room. Then we shook our 
heads—the old lady was throwing another fit. It took anything 
from a day to a week to repair her, but somehow the engineers 
always managed to patch her up. We all cheered when life 
pulsated through the old girl and she began moving again. 

On a hot September morning the Annum finally arrived in 
Shanghai. As we ploughed slowly up the muddy Whampo 
river I stole out of the pantry every few minutes to watch the 
strange shore line, until the steward chased me back to the piles 
of unwashed dishes. I was slightly disappointed when I finally 
saw Shanghai’s great modern water-front with imposing sky¬ 
scrapers in the background, for I had expected a colourful 
Oriental city with slanting roofs and mysterious winding alleys. 

Shortly after the Annum had docked I managed to sneak 
ashore. A thousand times I had planned how I would ride a 
rickshaw to Father’s office and he would embrace me and say, 
"I’m so glad you came.” However, things didn’t turn out 
quite the way I had hoped. Instead of a rickshaw, a car pulled 
up in front of me and a Chinese in Western clothes shouted, 
“ Taxi ? ” I jumped in, and a few minutes later strode into 
Father’s dignified waiting-room. 

** Have you an appointment ? ” asked a reserved-looking 
female receptionist. Her stare made me acutely conscious that 
I wore no jacket or necktie. 

“ No, but-” 

B 
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“ Then I’m afraid Dr Eskelund cannot see you,” she inter¬ 
rupted me, turning away. “ Dr Eskelund is very busy this 
morning.” 

“ But please—tell him Karl is here.” 

“ And may I ask who is ‘ Karl ’ ? ” 

“ Well, you see—he’s my father.” 

" Oh.” 

Father came out of his office a few seconds later. I was all set 
to embrace him, but he didn’t look at all embraceable—on the 
contrary, he looked angry. 

“ What the hell are you doing here ? ” he asked. 

“ Well, you see. I’m just, I’m-” 

Suddenly he smiled and grasped my hand. The last time he 
had seen me I had come to his shoulder, but now he was 
shorter by half a head. 

“ So you just couldn’t wait,” he said. “ I think I under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Then you’ll let me stay—won’t you ? ” 

“ Well, we’ll discuss that later.” 



CHAPTER II 
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The next twenty-four hours were a whirlwind of strange 
new impressions, but the question “ Will I be permitted to 
stay ? ” kept torturing me. Father didn’t commit himself. We 
spent the evening with the first real millionaire I had ever 
seen, an Armenian diamond Icing who had invited Father 
to his wedding feast. My chief regret was that my enemies and 
friends on the Annum couldn’t see me as, dressed in a beautiful 
new suit, I strode into the millionaire’s glittering hotel suite. 

The diamond king proved something of a disappointment— 
he must have weighed nearly three hundred pounds and was 
hobbling around barefooted in a pair of worn slippers. He 
didn’t notice me at all, but limped over to Father. 

“ Niels, you must help me 1 ” he cried. “ My toe is driving 
me mad 1 ” 

“ We must operate,” Father declared after examining the 
swollen toe with its ingrown nail. I thought I saw an expec¬ 
tant gleam in Iris eyes. The bride, a languid blonde, brought a 
razor-blade and a bottle of iodine, but when the cold steel 
touched his flesh the Armenian screamed and hobbled to the 
other end of the room. 

“ No, no 1 ” he sobbed. “ Don’t cut me—I’m afraid.” 

Father poured him a stiff whisky, which calmed him down 
a bit. Suddenly he noticed me. 

“ Who’s that ? ” he inquired. 

“ My son,” Father answered, pride in his voice. I bowed 
stiffly from the waist, the way boys do in Denmark. 

“ Many happy returns,” I said to the diamond king and his 
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bride. Everbody roared with laughter, and Father explained 
that this wasn’t quite the appropriate congratulatory expression 
for a wedding. 

After a sumptuous wedding dinner, where I tasted cham¬ 
pagne and caviare for the first time. Father took me to an 
exclusive night-club, where I enraged a man by pulling his 
sleeve and calling him “ waiter.” He wore the same kind of 
white monkey-jacket worn by waiters in Europe, but Father 
said he was head of the largest oil company in Shanghai. 

Several times during the evening I was on the point of ask¬ 
ing Father whether he would let me stay in Shanghai, but 
each time I lost courage. He ignored the question entirely 
until the next morning, when he took me to Nantao, the 
Chinese city. Here at last was the East I had longed for— 
picturesque temples with chanting monks, strcct-kitchcns with 
strange, spicy dishes, howling beggars who tried to grasp 
hold of our clothes. Father led me through a maze of crooked 
alley-ways to a small curio shop, where he introduced me to a 
tall, slim Chinese. 

“ Mr Yang, this belong my number-one son,” he said. 

“ What do you mean ? ” I whispered in Danish. “ Have 
you any other sons ? ” 

“ No, but I get much face if Yang believes I have many.” 

I should probably have looked with more interest at Yang 
had I known that six years later he was to guide my wife and 
myself through the Japanese lines to Free China. He was 
young, with a narrow, chiselled face and steady eyes, but I 
had difficulty in understanding his strange ‘pidgin.’ The 
coronation of the English King, for instance, he called “ Eng¬ 
lish number one catchee new hat,” and running water was 
“ water come self.” Many Shanghai Chinese spoke this child¬ 
like language, and their direct translations from Chinese some¬ 
times resulted in curious phrases. Thus my Father’s house-boy 
called the lady who lived in the apartment behind ours “ Back¬ 
side Missie.” She didn’t appreciate this, because she happened 
to have a rather conspicuous rear. 

When we had chatted with Yang for a while Father asked 
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him the price of a small ivory statue. He told us it was fifty 
dollars, but just then a minor typhoon approached in the form 
of two talkative foreign ladies, one of whom immediately fell 
in love with the statue. 

“ This piece bone belong how much ? ” she inquired. 

“ No belong bone, belong ivoly.” 

“ I think so belong bone.” 

“You think so, you no buy,” Yang said quietly, but the 
lady reached for the statue. 

" How much ? ” she inquired. 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

“ You belong crazy—I pay one hundred.” 

“ No can.” 

After a long-drawn bargain the ladies finally marched out of 
the shop with the statue. 

“ You see, I know how to bargain with these Chinese,” I 
heard one of them say. The other nodded admiringly. They 
had paid a hundred and eighty dollars for the statue. 

Father now began asking Yang about the price of other 
antiques. Fie and Father were friends. The third time Father 
had visited the shop Yang had objected when Father imme¬ 
diately had agreed to pay a hundred dollars for an antique 
stone head. 

“ This fashion no plopcr,” he told Father. “ I talkee one 
hundred dollars, you no wantchee talkee okay. You talkee 
fifty, then I talkee ninety, by and by sell for seventy. This 
belong ploper fashion. You belong goodi fliend,” 

During our conversadon with Yang Father suddenly inter¬ 
jected a sentence which shattered my charmed new world. 

“ I wantchee buy nice present my son,” he said. “ To-night 
he go back old country.” 

Back to Denmark ! My heart sank. 

“ Do I have to ? ” I inquired in a small voice. 

“ It'll be better for you—you should finish your education in 
Denmark before you come out here to start a career.” 

Late in the evening Father drove me back to the hated old 
Antiatn. The thought of going home was worse than ever now 
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that I had tasted the pleasure of life in Shanghai. I cried a 
little when I was alone in the pantry with stacks of unwashed 
dishes. 

But luck followed me. A big boil was beginning to flower 
on my back, and I realized that tliis was a heaven-sent chance 
for me to remain in the East. I squeezed and irritated it, and 
it developed according to plan—by the time we reached Hong 
Kong it was as big as a fist and I had a high fever. The chief 
mate promised to send for a doctor, but I had different ideas— 
I wanted to go to a hospital ashore and remain there until the 
Annum had left. Shortly after we had anchored 1 beckoned a 
small Chinese junk to the gangway and jumped in. The 
steward discovered my flight and shook his fist at me, but I 
waved back merrily as the boat sped towards Hong Kong, 
borne by a light breeze. 

My plan was to go straight to a doctor, but none of the 
offices had opened yet. The pain in my back got worse 
and worse. 1 walked about in a daze, happy to have escaped 
from the Annum but frightened lest 1 die from the boil. The 
thought of Father receiving a telegram stating 1 had expired in 
the streets of Hong Kong brought tears to my eyes. In regard 
to sickness I am very much like my mother, who always thinks 
she has cancer or ulcers or some other dreadful disease. When 
she reads about a new illness she immediately begins to feel 
the symptoms. Two or three times she has called me to her 
bedside in the middle of the night to say a final good-bye, but a 
couple of days later she was up and about again, strong and 
healthy until the next symptoms gripped her. In Siam Mother 
always thought she had leprosy. 

I’m not quite as bad as that, but on that morning in Hong 
Kong my feverish mind kept wondering what horrible Oriental 
disease I had caught. Perhaps bubonic plague ? At the stroke 
of nine I went to a doctor. Hardly had I sat down in the wait¬ 
ing-room when I heard angry voices speaking in Danish. 

“ The junk landed just below this building, and I’m sure 
he went to the nearest doctor,” said one voice—the captain of 
the Annam. I quickly looked around for a hiding-place, but 
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there was none. A minute later the captain and the steward 
entered the waiting-room. Both jumped at me. 

“ You come back to the ship I ” shouted the steward, 
grabbing hold of me. 

“ No! ” I shouted, and pushed him away. The doctor 
heard the commotion and came out into the waiting-room. 

“ What’s going on ? ” he inquired. 

“ He’s a deserter,” said the captain, and pointed accusingly 
at me. 

“ I’m not 1 ” I shouted. “ They forced me to work on the 
ship although I’m dangerously ill.” 

The doctor examined me. 

“ It might be dangerous,” he announced. “ He must be 
sent to hospital at once.” 

I could have embraced him, but a few minutes later, when 
I was on my way to the hospital in an ambulance, I began to 
get scared. The doctor’s words had aggravated my condition. 
This was more than I had bargained for—perhaps my life was 
really in danger ? 

But the boil didn’t prove serious after all. Before the wound 
had healed, however, I developed a malignant disease in the 
elbow, and two major operations were necessary before I was 
cured. When the fever finally went down I had lost twenty 
pounds and my left arm was in a plaster cast. 

My room-mate, a Norwegian chief engineer, had one leg in 
a plaster cast. Wc spent most of the time planning how we 
would raise hell when we were permitted to visit Hong Kong 
city. They had no barber at the hospital, and when our curly 
locks were six inches long we were sent to town to get haircuts. 

“ Co me straight back from the barber,” the head nurse said 
when we left. We promised—but we hadn’t promised not to 
do anything before going to the barber. We went straight to 
the Hong Kong Hotel, one of those dignified and uncom¬ 
fortable institutions which are tire centre of social life in every 
British colony. My friend was cheerful and amiable as he 
hobbled to the entrance, but when the doorman refused to 
let us enter because wc didn’t wear jackets or neckties, he was 
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immediately transformed into a raving Viking. This was just 
what he had hoped for—a nice little fight. He cursed vehe¬ 
mently in Norwegian, lifted his crutches, and charged the 
doorman. To the intense disappointment of the cheering 
Chinese mob which immediately had gathered around us, the 
hotel manager appeared at this crucial moment. Rather than 
risk a scandal, he permitted us to enter—and he even held 
the door for us ! 

The lounge was crowded with quiet, dignified Britishers 
who pretended not to see us. This must have been difficult, 
for my friend had an explosive laugh which made even me 
jump, and he was in a good mood and laughed at everything. 
We had a couple of drinks, and then decided that we didn’t like 
this lifeless dump. My friend knew all the worst places in 
Hong Kong and took me there. Unfortunately, I have no 
recollection of what happened, except’^that at some time or 
other I found myself in an ambulance. 

When I woke up around noon the next day I was conscious 
only of an excruciating headache. My throat was dry as a 
desert. In a blur I saw a nurse approach. She stopped by my 
bedside and screamed with laughter. I scowled and tried to 
sit up, but fell back with a sigh—my head felt as if some one 
had banged it with a sledge-hammer. 

She held a mirror in front of me. My hair would have stood 
on end with horror—if I had had any. Gone were all my 
beautiful locks—I was completely bald 1 

When I had passed out the previous evening my friend 
had remembered our mission and took me to a barber. Once 
I was safely in the chair, he had paid the barber and hobbled 
off, bent on amorous pursuits. The barber had metcly done 
what he usually did to his customers—shaved all the hair off, 
for he was a Chinese barber. 

My hair was only an inch long when I returned to Shanghai 
three weeks later. Father met me at the dock. He was 
shocked to see how thin I had become. Fortunately, he had 
brought along an overcoat for me, as this was a cold winter—- 
icy winds from the Gobi Desert blew straight down upon 
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Shanghai. As we walked to Father’s car I almost stumbled 
over a little Chinese girl who lay still on the pavement. She 
had cute little pigtails and tiny red shoes, but her skin was 
bluish white. 1 had never seen death before and stood 
petrified. A few feet away stood a swanky motor-car, its 
engine covered by a thick fur rug. 

“ That’s the Fast,” Father said. a You’ll get used to it.” 

A happier introduction to China occurred a few days later 
when I attended an old-fashioned Chinese funeral. Father had 
received an invitation to the funeral from a colleague of his. 
Dr Wong Tue-hsiang, whose father had died. 1 was sent to 
represent my father, as he was unable to go. The funeral took 
place in Dr Wong’s home town, Soochow, famed for its 
ancient pagodas and pretty girls (all Chinese cabaret girls 
claim they come from Soochow). I was accompanied on the 
trip by one of Father’s laboratory assistants, Mr Chu, who 
knew a few words of pidgin English. 

Curious crowds had gathered outside Dr Wong’s mansion, 
but respectfully made room when our rickshaws arrived. The 
gate was draped iti white silk: in China white is the colour 
of mourning. When we entered a white-gowned servant 
announced out names in a loud voice and accepted our funeral 
present—four yards of heavy Shantung silk. 

Dr Wong’s home consisted of about fifteen buildings and 
eight courtyards. Every room was crowded with talking, 
tea-drinking, and melon-secd-chcwing people who all seemed 
very happy. 1 was the only foreigner present, so the guests 
glanced curiously at me as Chu led me into a large hall, 
illuminated only by flickering candlelights. In the centre 
stood a heavy wooden coffin surrounded by a group of people. 
Above the murmur of the guests I heard loud sobbing which 
occasionally broke into wailing cries. These sounds came 
from the next room, where a group of elderly women were 
crying their eyes out. Hired weepers, Chu explained. 

Behind the coffin sat six dignified Taoist monks who 
muttered monotonous prayers, simultaneously watching the 
crowd with expressionless eyes. Occasionally one of them 
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beat a brass gong and the others prayed louder. Then one 
of the guests stepped out in front of the coffin, knelt down, 
and touched the floor three times with his forehead. 

“ Now you makec kow-tow,” Chu said aftei a while, and 
pushed me in front of the coffin. All conversation immediately 
stopped, and I could feel the expectadon in the air as evety 
eye t urne d on me. The weeping women appeared in the door¬ 
way—there wasn’t a tear on their faces— and even the monks 
stopped praying and glanced at me. 1 blushed futiously 
and knelt down. When my forehead had touched the floor 
the third time, a murmur of approval swept through the room. 
The monk banged the gong; the old women smiled and wept 
louder than ever. I heard shouts of “ Ilao ” (good), and many 
of the guests smiled at me and came over to shake my hand. 

Chu led me into another room, where I nearly collided 
with two servants who were supporting a shivering middle- 
aged man, dressed only in a thin gown of crude white cotton. 
His eyes were closed, and he seemed to be muttering to 
himself as the servants half carried, half pushed him to a small 
ancestral altar and hurled him to the ground. He crouched 
on the floor for more than a minute, his eyes closed and his 
lips moving in a soundless prayer. 

“ The family half-wit,” I said to myself. 

“ This belong Dr Wong Tzc-hsiang,” Chu whispered. 
** He belong velly velly solly father have die.” 

“ Did he die recently ? ” I whispered. 

“ No, belong plenty long time ago—mebbe half year, mebbe 
more. But this belong ploper day puttee downstairs.” 

Shortly afterwards came the funeral dinner, the most 
delicious meal I’ve ever tasted. The feast took place under 
a huge canopy in the main courtyard since none of the rooms 
were large enough to hold all the guests. I counted fourteen 
tables, each of which seated twelve people. There were no 
speeches or formality, but plenty of food. We had about 
fifty different dishes, among them stewed fish stomach, 
duck’s-tongue soup, and century-old eggs, which taste like a 
delicious French cheese and actually are only a few weeks old. 
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Drinking was an important part of the meal. Servants 
constantly filled our porcelain cups with hot rice wine, not 
very potent. Most Chinese drink only at feasts, but then 
they drink a lot. Everybody wanted to gam bei with me; 
gam bei means “ dry your cup,” and when the suggestion has 
been followed the two drinkers turn their cups upside down 
to prove that they have finished the last drop. 

The noises increased as the supply of wine diminished. 



People laughed, shouted, and played games while I sat half 
drunk and hummed to myself, grinning happily. This was 
much betfer than the dismal, tear-wringing funerals I had 
attended in Denmark. By the time some one announced that 
the funeral was about to siatt I was pretty unsteady on my 
legs. The guests stuffed their pockets with oranges and pears 
and strolled out in the street, where a long procession already 
had been formed. 

All the beggars and vagabonds in Soochow must have been 
hired for the occasion. Dressed up in colourful costumes 
which contrasted strangely with their dirty faces and hands, 
they carried hundreds of lanterns and banners which announced 
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what a great man Dr Wong’s father had been. All the dead 
man’s possessions had been reconstructed in paper miniatures : 
his house, his sedan-chair and rickshaw, and his servants. 
These were carried in front of the procession, followed by a 
brass band of twelve men in foreign clothes who mournfully 
played AM Lang Syne and later Hoteba-cha. Next came the 
coffin, carried by twenty disguised beggars; then the grieving 
son, still supported by two servants. The female mourners 
were carried in closed sedan-chairs. Behind them came the 
chanting monks swinging incense sticks, more disguised 
beggars, and finally the long row of chatting, gesticulating 
guests. The winter sun added brilliance to this gay spectacle 
as we strolled through the narrow alleys lined with the people 
of Soochow, who stared wide-eyed at all the splendour. Chu 
said the dead man would have been very happy could he have 
seen this fine funeral. 

I missed the actual burial, because one of the disguised 
beggars swung his lantern so wildly that he wounded Chu 
seriously in the face and we had to return to Shanghai to 
get medical attention for him. When 1 got home I gave 
Father a detailed description of the funeral. 

“ Write it down,” he said. 

But I became self-conscious when 1 sat in front of the 
typewriter, and my story was dull and stilted. 

“ It’s no good,” Father said. “ You must write the way 
you talk. Tell me again, and this time I’ll take notes.” 

When I had finally finished talking we wrote the story 
together. 

“ What are you going to do with it ? ” I asked Father. He 
smiled mysteriously, but didn’t answer. Little did I know 
that he was already plotting for my future. 

I had a wonderful time during the next few months; I 
never did a stroke of work, but spent my time loafing in the 
Chinese city or flirting with the White Russian girls in Avenue 
Jof&e, Shanghai’s “ Little Moscow.” My laziness must have 
irked Father, but he never said anything. Finally I got tired 
of doing nothing and told him so. 
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“I was hoping you’d say that sooner or later/’ he said. 
“ But what do you want to do ? ” 

I wasn’t especially interested in dentistry, but I had seen 
how the money came rolling into Father’s pockets—just a 
few minutes’ work and he would make a nice sum. 

“ I want to be a dentist,” I said. 

Father smiled. 

“ So you think it’s as easy as all that,” he said. He has a 
disconcerting ability to read my thoughts. Thus, when I 
wanted money for talcing a girl out at night, I would approach 
the subject in what I considered a very clever and diplomatic 
way. 

“ What are you doing to-night, Father ? ” I would begin. 

Whereupon he would calmly take out his purse and say, 
“ How much do you want ? ” Very unsubtle, but it saved 
time. 

Father now suggested that I should study chemistry at 
Yenching University in Peking and later take up dentistry 
at Columbia University in New York. I agreed, though I 
didn’t like the idea of studying at a Chinese university. A 
month later, in the summer of 1936 ,1 went to Peking. 

I fell in love with the city from the first glimpse of the grey 
Tatar wall. I still love Peking better than any other place in 
the world. Nowhere else has the romantic past been blended 
so charmingly with the practical present. Peking has no 
toodng motor-cars, no smoky factories, no ugly modern 
concrete buildings. The temples, the mysterious Forbidden 
City, the cosy dwelling-houses with their intricate courtyards 
and gracefully slanting roofs, all stand to-day as they did when 
Peking was capital of the Middle Kingdom. But within many 
of the beautiful old residential houses one finds that blessing 
of our Western civilization—the modern bathroom. 

But, more than anything else, it was the people of Peking 
I fell in love with. Empires may crumble, wars may rage 
outside the Tatar wall, but the people of Peking never forget 
how to smile. However poor and wretched they may be, 
they are always pleasant and tolerant and humorous. Even 
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the foreign residents had been affected by Peking’s lazy, easy¬ 
going atmosphere ; few were like the impatient, fortune-hunting 
business men of the treaty porls. 1 met many who had come 
only for a visit, but stayed on for good, charmed by seductive 
Peking. 

Yenching University lay in a park full of lakes and tiny 
canals spanned by arched bridges. 1 loved the beautiful 
campus and the graceful Chinese buildings, but the students 
left me cold. They were stuffed shifts, I thought ; too calm, 
correct, and courteous. Actually they were just much more 
mature than I. Though of my own age, they were serious 
men and women with a purpose in life. They discussed 
Co mmunis m, Einstein’s theory of relativity, philosophy, and 
many other things about which I knew practically nothing. 
Even more amazing, they liked to study I After classes, when 
they could have been having fun with the girls or playing 
football, they attended political meetings or discussion groups ! 
The library and laboratories were always crowded with eager 
students bent upon the pursuit of knowledge. 

Only at the political meetings did they completely let 
themselves go. At least once a week they organized angry 
mass meetings to protest against the National Government’s 
policy of giving in to the Japanese. Once a group of 
demonstrators even boarded a Nanking-bound train with the 
intention of going to the capital to tell Chiang Kai-shek what 
they thought of his policy. During the night, however, a 
clever station-master changed the train to another track, and 
when morning came the students found themselves not in 
Nanking but back in Peking 1 

Feelings ran especially high when Mongolian troops, hired 
by the Japanese, invaded Suiyuan province, in North-west 
China. The eager students started a campaign to collect 
funds for the Chinese troops resisting the invaders. One 
student related how he jumped on the running-board of a 
car and shouted to the driver, “ Please contribute a little 
money to our heroic soldiers who are fighting the Japanese 
aggressors.” 
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The driver tried to st rilrc him. 

“ Go to hell! ” he hissed. “ I’m from the Japanese 
Embassy 1 ” 

We roared with laughter, but 1 declared that I would have 
struck the Jap. 

“ But don’t you see —he made a fool of himself,” answered 
the student. “ Jf I had struck him 1 should have made a fool 
of myself.” 

In more ways than one T was out of step. The students 
were strangely unconcerned with that fascinating subject, 
sex. I loved it. In fact, I considered myself somewhat a 
connoisseur of risque stories and kept watching for an opening 
to exh ibit my collection. But the first time I told a ‘ good ’ 
story my own laughter echoed in embarrassed silence. Once 
was enough. 

‘ Necking ’ was completely absent on the campus—it was 
even unusual to see a hoy and a girl walking arm in arm! 
At first 1 thought disgustedly that the students were sexless, 
but after a while I discovered that subtle little flirtations were 
talcing place right under my nose, livery boy had his chosen 
one—except me. 

I fell in love at least twice a week, for the girl students 
were disconcertingly pretty in their plain cotton dresses which 
emphasized their natural slimness and were slit to reveal part 
of their slender legs. The girls were experts at using make-up 
—they used cosmetics discreetly to improve upon nature, not 
to replace it. Nor did they giggle or assume languid Holly¬ 
wood poses at the approach_ of a male. They flirted very 
discreetly : just the flutter of an eyelid or a faint smile. 

But fluttering eyelids and faint smiles weren’t enough for 
me—I wanted slightly more tangible proofs of affection. That 
was why the girls shunned me—1 was too crude. I knew 
only one way of approaching a girl: smile at her and, if she 
smiled back, ask whether wc hadn’t mcl before. It didn’t 
work at Yenching. When I winked at the girls they looked 
surprised. When I asked if I hadn’t met them before they 
said no. Just like that. Once a beautiful maiden did return 
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my smile. I dashed over and spoke to her, but she shrank 
away from me, frightened by the wolfish gleam in my eyes. 

«I’m afraid I must go,” she said—and ran off! She hadn’t 
intended to flirt with me—it was just a friendly smile. 

In my desperate quest for a girl friend I even went so far as 
to ask one of the students if he couldn’t introduce me to some 
of the co-eds. 

“ I might introduce you to my sister,” he answered. “ She 
studies here.” 

“ Well, what are we waiting for ? ” I asked, but my 
eagerness frightened him. 

“ I’ll think it over,” he said, but he never did introduce me 
to his sister. 

After chasing the girls in vain for several weeks, I tried to 
convince myself that they really weren’t worth chasing. I 
kept away from them completely, until one night in the 
library when I was trying to memorize Chinese characters. 
I felt something unusual in the air and, looking up, saw 
something which promptly made me forget all about the 
characters. Opposite me sat the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen. She had a long, slender neck, a tall, strong fore¬ 
head, and deep brown eyes that were set wide apart. Her 
face would have been a little severe but for a tiny upturned 
nose which seemed to say, “ To' hell with it.” 

I don’t know why I’m speaking of her in the past tense, 
for she is now my wife. Years later, when I visited her home, 
I was surprised to meet the young fellow whom I had once 
requested to introduce me to his sister. 

“ Oh, do you happen to know my wife ? ” I asked him. 

“ Sure,” he answered, with a grin. " She’s my sister.” 

But that night in the library she gave no sign that she 
would some day consent to become my wife. Quite the 
contrary. She was reading when I discovered her, a frown 
of concentration on her face, but after a while she became 
conscious of my stare and looked up. I tried to smile at her, 
but her eyes grew puzzled, then angry. She frowned, gathered 

hpr book*—and lefiH 
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“ Who’s she ? ” I asked a Chinese friend, so loudly that 
every one looked up. 

“ The girl that just left ? She’s Fei Clii-yun [Beautiful 
Cloud].” 

“ You know her ? ” 

“ Slightly.” 

'* How about introducing me ? ” 

“ Maybe some other time,” he said. I know enough of 
the Chinese to realize that this was a polite refusal. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. For hours I kept seeing the 
face of the little Chinese girl who had stolen my heart, and 
I promised myself that even if all the rules and etiquette of 
China conspired to keep me away from her I should manage 
to meet her somehow. 


0 
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How on earth did you do it ? ” my friends often ask 
incredulously when 1 introduce my wife to them. Others, 
who sadden me by their lack of tact, bluntly ask Chi-yun, 
“ What do you see in him ? ” 

Sometimes I wonder myself. Why did she choose to 
throw her life away on me, penniless and awkward as I was, 
when she had a host of charming suitors, among them even a 
millionaire ? I still can’t understand. 

“ I can’t either,” Chi-yun says when I comment on it. I 
don’t think that’s funny at all, and when I tell her so she says 
I have no sense of humour. Then I get mad, and then she 
says, “ But of course you know—it was love.” 

That must be it. Love can do the queerest things to people. 
I still have a scar on my right hand to remind me of the White 
Russian girl who burned me with a cigarette * to test my love.' 
It hurt like hell when she pressed it against my hand, but I 
didn’t want to lose face, so I didn’t make a sound. 

“ Now I know that you really love me,” she said when she 
had burned a nice deep hole, but by that time I had discovered 
that I didn’t. 

Then there was that other Russian girl, the melancholy one 
who asked me to swear that I loved her. When I did she 
said, " Let’s die together.” She had it all arranged—a bottle 
of wine and a phial of poison were waiting for us in her room. 
It took a lot of fast talking to get out of that one. 

But all this happened before I met Chi-yun. That night 
when I saw her in the library I knew right away that it was 
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the real thing. I hadn’t even spoken to her, but felt sure that 
she would never burn me or suggest a suicide pact. She 
didn’t, but I soon learned that she had her own methods of 
torture. 

The morning after I had seen her I rose early and tele¬ 
phoned her. I knew that she stayed at “ E Yuan ” (the first 



dormitory), but I didn't know that “E Yuan” can mean 
almost anything in Chinese, including a dollar bill and a 
hospital. 

“ I want to speak to Fei Chi-yun,” 1 said in my best Chinese 
when a woman answered the telephone. 

“ Never heard of her,” she answered. 

“ You must be stupid if you don’t even know the names of 
the girls at your dormitory,” I shouted. 

“ But this isn’t E Yuan [the dormitory),” she answered. 
“ It’s E Yuan [the hospital].” 

I tried again, and after a long wait a beautiful voice said, 
“ This is Fei Chi-yun; who’s calling ? ” 

" It’s II ” I shouted eagerly, “ You know, Karl Eskelund 
—the young foreigner you saw at the library last night.” 

But I was speaking into empty air—she had hung upl 
Anger consumed me, but I decided to give her another 
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chance. In the evening I dressed up in my best clothes and 
went to E Yuan. She was out, but I waited patiently at 
the gate. When she finally came I put on my nicest smile 
and advanced towards her. She looked straight into my 
eyes, turned her head—and walked past me I 

This time I was really hurt. I decided to drop her com¬ 
pletely—even if she begged me to I would never speak to 
her again 1 

But somehow—I haven’t the faintest idea how it happened 
—I found myself in the vicinity of E Yuan on the following 
morning. Students rushed past me on bicycles, for the whole 
university was going on an excursion to the Summer Palace. 
Then I saw her come out with a group of girls. I ignored 
her completely, but my bicycle kept going a few paces behind 
hers all the way to the Summer Palace. When she dismounted 
near the palace lake she stumbled. Here was my chance. 1 
dashed over to her. She had already regained her balance by 
the time I reached her, but I grasped her hand. 

" Are you hurt ? ” I asked anxiously. 

“ No,” she answered coldly, and withdrew her hand. Then 
she saw the look in my eyes. She smiled. 

“ Thank you for helping me,” she said. 

Words seldom fail me, but now they did. 

" Won’t you—won’t you show me the palace ? ” I stam¬ 
mered. I practically knew it by heart, but I had to say 
something. 

"I’m supposed to go with my girl friends,” she said 
doubtfully. “ But why don’t you come with us ? ” 

“ Can’t we go alone ? I—I get nervous with so many 
people around.” 

She looked at me quizzically and smiled again. 

“ All right,” she said. She spoke English beautifully, with 
a trace of an American accent. 

During the next couple of hours I kept talking about love 
and she kept changing the subject. Whenever we mounted a 
hill I took her hand to support her, but she kept withdrawing 
it. Her small hands were surprisingly strong. 
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“ Won’t you go dancing with me to-night ? ” I asked when 
we had seen the whole palace. 

“ I couldn’t possibly—I hardly know you.” 

I gave her the usual stuff about feeling as if I had known 
her all my life. 1 had used that line often before, but tiffs 
time I meant it. My persuasive energy finally broke down 
her resistance, and she agreed to meet me at the Peking Hotel 
in the evening. 

But an hour before the appointed time she phoned me. 

“ My father won’t let me go,” she said. 

Silently I cursed her father. 

“ But can’t I see you to-morrow ? ” I asked. 

She agreed to go to a movie with me on the following day, 
a Sunday. 

“ Father wouldn’t let me go out and dance with some one 
I hardly knew,” she explained when we met outside the 
theatre. 

During the show I edged closer and closer to her, and she 
kept edging away from me. I finally managed to sneak my 
arm around her, but instead of leaning her head against my 
shoulder she turned round and looked at me coldly. 

“You might take your arm away,” she said. “I’m quite 
comfortable without it.” 

We took the evening bus back to Yeaching. I felt entitled 
to a good-night kiss, but she pushed me away, 

“ When can I see you again ? ” I asked. 

" I’m going skating to-morrow—perhaps I’ll see you on the 
lake,” she answered. 

'That skating experience nearly broke the slender bond 
between us. I’m not much good on ice; my legs keep 
folding up under me, and I spend most of the time trying to 
get back on my feet. Chi-yun, on the other hand, is a good 
skater. While I crawled around helplessly on the ice she 
swept around me in a wide circle, skating hand in hand with 
some Chinese boys whom I didn’t know but instinctively 
hated. She smiled all the time, and I thought she was 
laughing at me. Though my hands and feet were icy, my 
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heart was red-hot with love and anger. I finally gave up and 
began unscrewing the skates. Chi-yun immediately came 
sweeping over in a graceful curve. 

“ Don’t you like skating ? ” she asked innocently. 

“ No.” 

She smiled, and my anger melted. 

“ When can I sec you again ? ” I asked. 

“ I may have time to-morrow evening. I’ll meet you in the 
library at eight.” 

My fate was settled during that moonlight stroll the follow¬ 
ing evening. I had been in love before, but never like this. 
Every time I looked at her I almost choked. She, on the other 
hand, was calm and collected. I hardly know how it happened, 
but suddenly I had kissed her. 

“ I wish you hadn’t done that,” she said, pushing me away. 

“Why?” 

“ I want to be kissed by only one person in my life.” 

Before I could say anything the university bell struck ten. 
Closing time for the girls’ dormitory. She tore herself loose 
and ran off. 

“ Will you meet me to-morrow ? ” I shouted. She turned 
and nodded. 

I was assailed by doubts as I walked back to my dormitory. 
What did she mean: only one person ? Was it a hint that I 
had to marry her ? I had a vague understanding with myself 
that I wouldn’t marry until I was thirty; I wanted to play 
around and have a good time. But could I manage that and 
Chi-yun too ? 

Throughout the night I tossed sleeplessly on my bed, 
turning over in my mind the alternatives. When I finally fell 
asleep, shortly before dawn, I had reached a decision. 

I caught a glimpse of her the following afternoon, but raced 
past her on my bicycle. Had she seen me ? I hoped not. I 
wanted more than anything else to talk to her, but feared that if 
she took one good look at me she would never want another. 
I love to wear my oldest clothes and at the moment looked 
simply disgraceful in a pair of ragged trousers, a faded jacket 
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that was torn across the back, and ray bare feet stuck into a 
pair of ancient Chinese slippers. 

“ Was it really you I saw this afternoon ? ” Chi-yun asked 
incredulously when we met in the evening. I looked a different 
man now, shaved, brushed, and dressed in my best suit. To¬ 
day, after several years of marriage, during which I have fallen 
back upon my old habits of saving razor-blades and wearing my 
clothes until they practically fall off, she often sighs wistfully 
when she thinks of the dapper young man who once courted 
her. 

We walked for hours by the lake while I told her I loved 
her. I had expected her to blush and lower her eyes, but she 
didn’t. 

“ Will you marry me ? ” I finally asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

1 was in a way shocked. I had looked forward to a dramatic 
proposal in which the Little Woman would finally yield to my 
charm and my persuasive powers. This was too easy. She 
didn’t even ask for time to think it over! 

But now she kissed me for the first time, and I forgot all my 
doubts. 

“ Do you suppose we can get married right away ? ” I asked 
when we had recovered out breath. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

" Eighteen.” 

“ So am I, Then there shouldn’t be my trouble, for we have 
both reached the legal age.” 

Chi-yun didn’t get back to the dormitory until midnight, 
for we had so much to talk about. We both wanted to travel. 
Chi-yun had never been outside Peking and longed to see the 
world. We decided to get married right away and then go to 
Europe and America. Such minor details as how we should 
get money for travelling didn’t bother us, nor did we discuss 
the complications which might arise from a mixed marriage. 
The thought just didn’t occur to us, 

But it did occur to Chi-yun’s father, Mr Fei. As soon as he 
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heard that his daughter was going around with a foreigner 
he calle d her home and lectured her severely. Under no 
circumstances would he permit us to marry, he told her. 

“ He might at least take a look at me first,” I said bitterly to 
Chi-yun. “ Why don’t you take me home and introduce me 
to him ? ” 

“ You don’t understand. It isn’t you he minds—he might 
even like you. He just doesn’t want me to marry a foreigner.” 

When Chi-yun told me about her father I began to realize 
that he would be a hard nut to crack. He was a self-made man, 
austere and serious, not at all like the average tolerant and 
easy-going Chinese. Even as a small boy he had shown un¬ 
usual energy and ambition. He was born of poor patents in a 
small village outside Peking, and at the age of fourteen he 
began working as a coolie on a railroad. At night he studied. 
He got through high school and college in Peking and then 
worked his way to America. For five years he slaved and 
stinted to get through Yale. During his stay in the United 
States he fell in love with a serious-minded young Chinese girl. 
As soon as he had obtained his master’s degree in economics he 
married her, and they returned to China together. 

He got a job teaching at a Government university in Peking. 
Most Chinese would have been satisfied to settle down quietly 
on the fairly comfortable income of a college professor, but 
not so Mr Fei. He bought an old box camera and during his 
spare time took snap-shots of people in the streets. This was 
something entirely new and it went over in a big way. When 
he had saved a little money he started a rug factory, the Jen Li 
Company, one|of the largest of its land in China to-day. He 
then gave up teaching and dipped into the curio business. He 
knew that Americans loved Chinese silver bracelets, so he 
bought a few hundred and shipped them to the United States. 
Soon he was exporting thousands every month. He read in a 
magazine that American Society ladies had begun to carry tiny 
Pekingese dogs around in their arms. Within a few months 
the enterprising young Chinese had created a new vogue in 
America by flooding the country with imitation lap-dogs made 
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of real dog-skin. Before long he was one of Peking’s leading 
curio exporters. 

Equally successful in his home life, he became the father of 
half a dozen big, healthy children. Only the third child was 
a disappointment: she was the ugly duckling of the family. 
Her poetic name—Beautiful Cloud—seemed a joke, for she 
was cross-eyed, skinny, and unhealthy. The other children 
teased her because she wore a pair of huge grandfather spec¬ 
tacles which hung low on her tiny snub nose. Like the other 
Fei children, she was sent to the Pelting American School, 
where she learned to speak and write English as well as Chinese. 

But when she reached the age when her figure began to 
develop she discarded her glasses, and her surprised parents 
suddenly discovered that she had turned into a swan. Match¬ 
makers representing wealthy suitors began approaching Mr 
Fei, but he didn’t believe in the old-fashioned Chinese customs 
and decided that his daughter must pick her own husband. 
I can quite understand his consternation when she picked me. 

I didn’t know how to get round Mr Fei's objections to our 
plans. I had written to my own parents and told them that I 
was in love with a Chinese girl. Mother was horrified, but 
Father merely answered, “ Good—she can teach you to speak 
Chinese.” She actually didn’t; we always converse in 
English, except when we are in Europe or America and don’t 
want others to know what we are talking about. But she did 
improve my English, and it needed improving. When people 
to-day ask me who taught me English I shock them by answer¬ 
ing, “ A Chinese girl in Pelting.” 

Despite her father’s objections I saw Chi-yun every night. 
I was happy with her, but when I was alone I often felt doubt¬ 
ful about the whole thing. How was I ever going to support a 
wife, not to speak of myself ? I hadn’t learned much at Yen- 
ching, except that I didn’t want to be a dentist—even the sight 
of a test-tube gave me the creeps. Mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry bored me to death, and I didn’t show a flair for any¬ 
thing. I didn’t dislike English composition as much as the 
other subjects, but my teacher wasn’t impressed by my work. 
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and no wonder. The moment I sat down in front of a type¬ 
writer I fell into a trance. The results of these flights of the 
i magina tion were the strangest compositions the teacher had 
ever seen, so full of spelling mistakes and grammatical miscon¬ 
structions that he could make neither head nor tail of them. 

It was Father who finally solved the problem of how I was 
going to earn a living. One day when 1 was near my wits’ 
end I received a bulky letter from him. Inside was a twenty- 
dollar cheque and an article from the Politiken, Scandinavia’s 
largest newspaper. 

Funeral in Soochow, was the title of the article, and it was by 
Karl Eskelund I 

There was also a letter from the editor, who termed my 
article unusually ** lively and straightforward ” and asked for 
further contributions in the future. 

The moment I touched that cheque I knew that I had always 
wanted to become a writer. A foreign correspondent—that 
was it. A man who could travel everywhere (accompanied by 
his wife, of course) and made plenty of money. That covered 
everything 1 

I rushed to Chi-yun’s dormitory bursting with the news. 
When no one answered the door-bell I dashed in, forgetting in 
my excitement that no males were permitted beyond the 
threshold of the ‘ Forbidden Gty.’ 

“ Chi-yun 1 ” I shouted, rushing up the stairs. Suddenly I 
stopped dead. A sinister old woman had appeared as if from 
nowhere. Like a great spider she advanced towards me, slowly 
and menacingly. Words were unnecessary—she just pointed a 
bony finger towards the entrance. Startled girls appeared in 
the doorways and watched me creep downstairs like a wet dog. 

Chi-yun came down a minute later, shaking with laughter. 

“ The old lady had a fit,” she said. “ Such a thing has never 
happened before. Why did you come inside ? ” 

“ Look 1 ” I said, thrusting the cutdng into her hand. My 
happiness left me—she wasn’t impressed. But of course— 
she couldn’t read Danish 1 

“ It’s my story ! ” I exclaimed. “ They printed it—the 
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biggest paper in Denmark, And look—they even paid for 
it 1 And they ask for more stories.” 

She still looked puzzled. 

“Don’t you understand?” I shouted. “I’m going to 
become a newspaper man—a foreign correspondent. Then 
we can travel everywhere together. I’m going to Shanghai 
to-morrow—I want to start working right away.” 

“ So you’re leaving me,” she said. 

I hadn’t thought of that. 

" Just for a little while,” I said. “ I’ll make some money in 
a hurry, and then we can get married. Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 

But 1 wasn’t quite so enthusiastic when she saw me off at 
the station the following day. As a matter of fact, I found it 
difficult to keep my tears back when the train started. 

“ See you soon I ” I shouted, and she nodded, biting her lips. 
Father didn’t know 1 was coming to Shanghai, but he wasn’t 
surprised to see me. 

" I had a feeling you didn’t want to be a dentist,” he said. 
“ I’m glad that you finally know what you want to do. But if 
you want to become a writer—you must learn to write.” 

“ What do you mean ? They bought my article, didn’t 
they ? ” 

“ Yes, but that doesn’t mean that you’re a writer. You have 
to learn to speak decent English and Chinese, and you must 
learn to type.” 

Shanghai had only four typing schools, and they were all for 
girls. But Father knew the manager of one, who agreed to 
exchange an intensified typing course for dental treatment. 
But it wasn’t easy to concentrate, for I was the only male in a 
big room with fifty young Russian, English, and American 
girls who kept overwhelming me with seductive smiles. One 
even sent me an unsigned love-letter, but I lost all interest when 
I discovered that my anonymous admirer was a two-hundred- 
pound peroxide blonde. 

When I had completed the typing course I began cramming 
foreign languages into my head. I studied Chinese from 8 
a.m. until noon, English from 1 p.m. until five, and Japanese 
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from seven in the evening until ten. I liked the English 
lessons least of all, because my teacher was a strict old lady who 
insisted on my learning grammar. She laughed when I told 
her that I wanted to become a writer. 

“ You won’t if you cannot even learn the difference between 
an adjective and a pronoun,” she said. 

Maybe she was right. I still don’t know the difference. 

My Japanese teacher was a shy young official from the 
Japanese Embassy. He undoubtedly went far in the foreign 
service of his country, for he was a master of apology—he 
apologized for accepting tuition fees from me and apologized on 
my behalf when I was late. Every night when 1 came to his 
home for my lessons I was received with great formality. His 
relatives bowed to the floor, and his old mother hissed softly as 
she advanced noiselessly across the floor with the tea-tray, her 
head bowed in humility. 

One night when I invited my teacher to dinner at my home 
he asked whether he could bring along a few relatives. 

“ Of course,” I said, but I regretted my generosity when the 
bell rang on the following evening and 1 went to open the door. 
The whole hall was crowded with Japanese—six bowing and 
hissing young girls in addition to my teacher I 

The house-boy was horrified at first, but I told him to add a 
few pots of water to the soup and to boil a lot of potatoes. 
When we sat down at the dinner-table everybody watched me 
in silence while I began eating and then tried to copy me. If I 
had started to eat with my fingers they would have too. Forks 
and spoons seemed to frighten them; they put the loaded 
instruments close to the mouth and then sucked the food in 
with a lot of noise. 

My teacher was very embarrassed and explained that his 
relatives had been anxious to see a foreign home. 

“ And I thought you would enjoy practising your Japanese 
on them,” he added; but I didn’t even get a chance to—every 
time I started to say something a gale of titters and giggles 
from the girls interrupted me. 

Despite my teacher’s efforts, I never learned more than a few 
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sentences of the complicated non-euphonic Japanese language. 
But a year later, when Japanese bullets came uncomfortably 
close to me outside Canton, I was glad that I knew a few 
words of Japanese. 

During those months in Shanghai I learned enough to 
realize that I had to learn lots more before I could be a foreign 
correspondent. Father and I agreed that I should go to 
America and study at the University of Missouri, famed for its 
School of Journalism. But before I left I went to Peking to 
see Chi-yun. I was annoyed when she told me immediately 
after my arrival that her father wanted to see me. We were not 
to have much time together as it was, for I had signed on as a 
waiter on a boat which was to leave in a few days for America. 

“ Must we ruin the few hours we have together ? " I asked 
her. “ Can’t we just skip the family ? ” 

“ I think it’s better if you see Father,” she answered. “ He 
might relent if he likes you.” 

When we arrived at the Fei home Chi-yun took my hand. 

“ Good luck,” she said. 

“ Aren’t you coming with me ? ” 

“ No—Father wants to see you alone.” 

I didn’t feel at all happy as a servant led me through a maze 
of courtyards and small buildings to Mr Fei’s study. Chi-yun 
had told me that her father had a violent temper—he would 
probably pound the table and raise hell. All right, I said to 
myself, I’ll pound the table too 1 

But the moment I saw Mr Fei I realized that there would 
be no violence. He smiled at me, shook my hand, and offered 
me tea. 

“Sit down, Mr Eskelund,” he said. “I have heard quite a lot 
about you.” 

He was fully as tall as I, and looked quite handsome in a 
long grey silk gown. I immediately felt at ease, and I was 
further encouraged when he began talking. Without hinting 
that Chi-yun and I were involved, he began a long theoretical 
lecture about the problems of mixed marriages. The gist of it 
was that he didn't like such marriages. 
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“ The Chinese disapprove, and so do the foreigners,” he said. 

“ But we don't care,” I interrupted him. “ We don’t care 
what anybody thinks—we want to get married.” 

My straightforwardness seemed to shock him. He paused 
for a moment and then continued his lecture. I listened wearily 
to his words about the ancient Chinese virtues . . . harmony 
. . . respect . . . understanding. What did I care what 
Confucius had said a couple of thousand years ago ? 

“ Perhaps you’re right theoretically,” I finally cut him short. 
“ But Chi-yun and I still want to get married.” 

That stopped him. He looked at me sadly, sighed, and 
forced a smile to his lips. 

“ I’m glad to have met you,” he said, bowing me to the door. 
“ But I advise you to return to Shanghai as soon as possible. 
There has been some shooting at the Mateo Polo Bridge, and 
the train service might be suspended any moment.” 

I thanked him for his concern in getting me safely out of 
Peking and, incidentally, away from his daughter. Then we 
shook hands and parted. 

I didn’t see Chi-yun again until evening, when we went out 
for a walk together. She listened thoughtfully while I told her 
about my interview with her father. 

“ It’s too bad he takes such an uncompromising attitude,” 
she said when I had finished. “ He has always taught us to be 
independent. He doesn’t believe in the despotic old Chinese 
family system, and he wants us to be modern. Well, I’m 
going to practise what he preaches—I’m not going to let him 
decide my life. I’ll be waiting for you when you come back 
from America.” 

We were so busy talking that we hardly noticed the approach 
of a soldier. 

“ Halt I ” he shouted. “ Martial law has been declared— 
every one must go home at once.” 

We thought our own problems were enormous. But how 
insignificant they were beside events which had just tgkf>n 
place I On the previous day a Japanese soldier had disappeared. 
The Japanese accused the Chinese of kidnapping him and im- 
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mediately made far-fetched demands. I don’t think they were 
looking for big trouble—they merely wanted to bite another 
chunk off North China. But for once the Chinese did not give 
in. A few hours later the missing soldier was found drinking 
beer in a cabaret, but by that time the fighting which was later 
to engulf all China had already started. 

I left the following day on one of the last trains to get out 
of Pelting before the Japanese took over. Chi-yun looked so 
s mall and helpless as she stood on the platform amid crowds 
of excited refugees. When the train started she stretched her 
hand towards me in a protesting, futile gesture; then she 
turned away to hide her tears. 
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The morning we were to arrive in San Pedro I got up at 
dawn. I had always longed to see America, fabulous land of 
skyscrapers, cowboys, and chewing-gum, and a curious excite¬ 
ment filled me when a thin brown line appeared on the 
horizon—California. 

“ Land of the free, home of the brave,” I hummed softly. 

Two hours later I found myself locked up in a cell. 

Shortly after we docked a cigar-chewing immigration officer 
with a soft, round tummy ordered all “ furriners ” who wanted 
to enter the United States to follow him. We were brought to 
the immigration office to have our papers checked, but my 
suspicion wasn’t aroused until all the passengers had been 
permitted to go. 

“ What about me ? ” I asked. 

“ Just sit down and take it easy,” answered the immigration 
officer. 

I sat down and took it easy for an hour, then repeated my 
question. 

“ Please hurry up,” I said. “ I want to go and find a hotel 
room.” 

“ Don’t worry about that,” answered the officer. “ We’ll 
put you up for a while.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“ We wanna find out things about you.” 

“ But my papers are in order.” 

“ Yeah, but why did you work on the ship ? If you can 
afford to study in this country, why can’t you pay for your trip ? 

48 
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We're gonna keep you here for a little while until we’ve 
investigated you.” 

I protested vigorously, but to no avail. A little while later 
the officer ordered me to follow him. 

“ You speak the Chink language ? ” he inquired. 

1 nodded. 

“ Then you’ll get a good chance to practise/’ he said, and his 
tummy began jumping up and down while hoarse sounds 
emerged from the entrance to his digestive canal. He was 
laughing. 

He then led me into a small cell separated by iron bars from 
a larger one containing about a hundred Chinese coolies who 
had tried to enter the United States illegally. 

“ You can amuse yourself talking to them,” he said, releasing 
another bellow. Then he removed my papers and money, 
locked the door, and walked away. 

So this was my welcome to the Land of the Free 1 

I couldn’t even talk to the Chinese, as they knew only 
Cantonese, so I sat down in a comer of the cell and began 
hating America. I was interrupted in this pursuit by a guard 
who opened the cell door and announced that it was time for 
the daily walk. Together with the Chinese, I was led down into 
-.the detention-house courtyard. A tall metal fence separated 
us from the free world, and outside the fence stood a group of 
people who seemed vastly amused at the sight of a tall, blond 
foreigner among all these little Chinese. I was acutely embar¬ 
rassed and wanted to retire to the solitude of my cell, but the 
guard ordered me to stay, and for one hour I squirmed under 
the curious stares of the mob. 

Shortly before six o’clock the Chinese gathered near the cell 
door. At the sound of a bell they began to tingle with expecta¬ 
tion. When the guard came and unlocked the cell door a mad 
race began. 

“ Chow-chow 1 ” shouted the Chinese, dashing towards the 
dining-room. I thought it beneath my dignity to run like that, 
but soon regretted my pride, for when I strode into the dining¬ 
room a couple of minutes after the others hardly a crumb was 
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left. Next time the chow bdJ sounded I was right in front, 
sprinting ahead of the Chinese. 

I spent two days at the detention-house, growing madder 
and madder, but on the third day I was called before the 
immigration officer. 

“ Well, sonny, you’re free,” he announced. “ We hope 
you’ll make the best of your opportunity to study this country. 
Incidentally, we had to send a few telegrams to check up on 
you—they cost four dollars eighty-five. You don’t mind 
paying, do you ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ Well, that’s just too bad,”he said, and handed me mymoney. 
I counted it. Four dollars and eighty-five cents were missing I 

“ You can’t do this to me 1 ” I shouted. “ I want a lawyer I 
My papers were in perfect order, and if you want to send cables 
to check up on me you can damn well pay for them yourself.” 

One of the guards put a heavy hand on my shoulder. 

“ Take it easy, son,” he said. “ Acting like that won’t do 
any good—you’re up against the Government. And we’ve 
given you room and board, haven’t we ? ” 

I was so mad that I couldn’t even answer. My first act after 
being released was to write a story to the Danish newspaper 
Volitiken about the indignities I had suffered. The editor wrote 
me later that the story was well written, but he dared not 
print it for fear it would cause a rupture between the United 
States and Denmark. 

But my bitterness soon died for lack of nourishment in this 
country of friendly, back-slapping people. I made numerous 
friends on the bus trip across the country to Columbia, Mis¬ 
souri, where I was to study. With my European upbringing, 
I was slightly shocked when everybody called me by my first 
name and insisted that I should follow suit. In Denmark one 
has to know a person for years before taking such liberty, and 
it is then a solemn, mutual-agreement affair with a drink and a 
handshake. 

The friendliest American I met on the trip was a grey-haired 
farmer who gave me a ride from Kansas Qty eastward. The 
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moment 1 climbed into his ramshackle Ford he handed me a 
botde of rye. He watched critically while I took a sip. 

“ That ain’t no way of drinking,” he said. " There’ll be 
more in the bottle when you’re through. Drink like a man.” 

I took a huge swig, which burned all the way down. He 
nodded, satisfied. 



“ Where you come from ? ” he asked, eyeing me all over. 

“ China.” 

He studied me more suspiciously. 

“ But you ain’t no Chinaman, are you ? ” he asked. When 
he heard I was Danish he took a strong liking to me—some of 
his old folks had come from Sweden, and the people who lived 
on the farm ten miles from his were Norwegians. He pressed 
more whisky on me, and we finished a couple of pints together. 
Suddenly he turned off the main highway. 

“ Where are we going ? ” I asked. 

“ Home. You’re going to spend the week-end at my place. 
I like you.” 

I liked him too, but school was starting on Monday morning, 
and I wanted to go to Columbia, Fortunately, he stopped 
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outside a roadside shop to buy some beer, and when he returned 
I had made myself scarce. My head was still spinning when I 
arrived in Columbia several hours later. 

Columbia, Missouri, looked like all other small American 
towns—a main street with a couple of drug-stores, a self- 
service centre, and a dignified post-office. Living was dirt 
cheap; I found a room for five dollars per month, and food 
came to fifty cents a day. Haircuts were expensive, however— 
eighty-five cents—but I found a barber in Negro Town who 
gave me a good close trim for a quarter. 

During the next year I was inaugurated into the secrets of 
American journalism. Tn the first course, called “ The News,” 
the professor read a page or two from a little booklet during 
each class. 1 could have learned the whole booklet by heart in 
a few hours, but he read very slowly—so slowly, in fact, that 
the sound of snores often rose above the drone of his voice. 
He insisted that we should learn how to spell several hundred 
difficult words listed in the booklet, but at the end of the 
semester he told us that each newspaper used different spellings, 
so the ones we learned probably wouldn’t be of any use to us. 

In another course, called “ Feature Writing,” we were told 
to memorize twenty-something different ways of writing a 
feature story. 

“ Before you write a story,” said the professor, “ ask your¬ 
self : ‘ Now, which one of the twenty-something ways shall I 
use for this particular story ? ’ ” 

The School of Journalism published its own little news¬ 
paper, and I was one of more than a hundred eager students 
who did ‘ reporting ’ for this paper. My ‘ beat ’ was the four 
filling-stations in Columbia, Missouri, but I had to share this 
lucrative assignment with two other aspiring journalists. 

To earn some extra money I wrote term papers for half a 
dozen rich but lazy students who paid me according to a 
sliding-scale system : thirty dollars for an ‘ A ’ paper, twenty- 
five dollars for a e B,’ and so on. During one semester the 
professor was amazed when our students chose to write their 
term papers on China. The irony of it was that my own paper 
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got the lowest marks of them all—I was so busy writing for my 
clients that I hardly had time to finish my own ! 

The students I had known in China had striven to develop 
their minds, but here the main emphasis seemed to be on the 
body. Grades didn’t matter much ; the important questions 
were : How well do you play football ? How far can you throw 
the javelin ? 

The girls, too, preferred a pair of broad shoulders to an 
intellectual mind, and I suffered from this, because I look some¬ 
thing like the skinny man, from the advertisements, who 
wouldn’t do Charles Atlas exercises. Most of them ignored me 
completely, and the only one who took a special interest in me 
was a shapeless blonde who picked me up one night at the 
library. In China my straightforwardness had caused the girls 
to blush, but here it was the other way round. My admirer 
took me to her sorority house and dragged me in front of her 
girl friends. 

“ Look what I found ! ” she shouted. “ Isn’t he cute 1 ” 

She took me into the * social ’ room, pushed me into a chair, 
and sat down on my lap. Though the lights were dimmed, I 
could see couples kissing all round us. 

“ Do they always make love like that in public ? ” I asked. 

“ Don’t be silly—they’re just necking,” she answered. This 
was evidently considered an innocent co-educational sport to 
be performed in public like all other games. 

The first time I went out with the blonde she watched 
calmly while I paid the bill. This peeved me, for it was she 
who had suggested that we should go out. 

“ Customs are so different in Denmark and America,” I said 
musingly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ In my country a girl is considered more or less a profes¬ 
sional if she permits the boy to pay for her—he would take for 
granted that she owed him something in return.” 

I meant it only as a joke, but next time I went out with her 
she insisted on paying her share of the bill. 

As the months slowly wore by I became mote and more 
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impatient. I longed for Chi-yun and I wanted to see the China, 
war, for I felt that a battle-front would be a much better training 
ground for a young journalist than the School of Journalism. 
I wrote to all the Press associations and offered my services 
as a war correspondent, but was refused. I then tried the 
Danish newspaper Politiken. When their answer came I 
nearly went crazy with joy. 

“ You are to proceed to the China front as soon as possible 
as our correspondent,” wrote the editor. 

I left for San Pedro on the following day, but first I sent 
Chi-yun an air-mail letter asking her to meet me in Shanghai. 

“ I have a job now, and we can get married right away,” 
I wrote. 

In San Pedro I bought a third-class ticket for a Japanese 
steamer going to Shanghai. On the first morning I entered the 
dining-room with a terrific appetite caused by the invigorating 
sea air, but when the waiter brought me my food I didn’t feel 
hungry any more. It was some red sticky stuff—raw fish ! 

“ Never mind,” I said to myself. “ I’ll wait till lunch.” 

But lunch was nearly as bad—rice and a little bit of oily 
smoked fish which smelled worse than any French cheese. 
When dinner was served I began to wonder whether I 
shouldn’t expire from sheer hunger before we reached Shang¬ 
hai—it was salt fish with rice I 

I remembered that I had a tin of biscuits in my trunk and 
asked the steward for the key to the luggage compartment. 
Rummaging through my possessions, I suddenly sniffed— 
oranges I In a corner stood six crates of delicious Sunkists, 

It was surprising that the steward didn’t get suspicious, 
because during the rest of the trip I borrowed the key to the 
luggage compartment regularly once a day. By the time we 
reached Shanghai three of the orange crates were empty, but I 
had survived the trip. 

I was terribly disappointed when we arrived in Shanghai, for 
I scanned the waiting crowd in vain for Chi-yun’s face. Father 
was there, however, and he smiled reassuringly. 

“ She’s waiting for you at home,” he said. 
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Father’s chauffeur knew all about it too. 

“ One piece young Chinese missie wait for you home side,” 
he grinned. And when the house-boy opened the door he said, 
“ Young Master, Missie Fci wait for you veranda-side.” 

I hurried out on the veranda, and she flew into my arms. 

“ Oh, Karl,” she whispered, “ it’s been so terribly long—you 
must never leave me again.” 

“ Of course not,” I said. “ Never again. Only for a few 
weeks to go to the interior and earn some money. Then we 
can travel together. But to-morrow we’ll go and get married.” 

I hoped there would be no hitch, for I wanted to leave for 
the front as soon as possible. Early the next morning we went 
to the Danish consulate and asked to see the consul. 

“ This is Miss Fei,” I said to him. " We want to get 
married.” 

“ How old are you. Miss Fci ? ” asked the consul. 

** Twenty.” 

“ Have you your parents’ permission to get married ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ What’s this all about ? ” I interrupted. “ She’s reached 
the legal age, so there shouldn’t be any trouble. How soon can 
we get married ? ” 

“ I’m afraid you’ll have to wait until the young lady’s twenty- 
first birthday,” answered the consul. " Danish law doesn’t 
permit her to marry until she is twenty-one, unless she can get 
her parents’ permission.” 

I talked and pleaded, but it was no use. 

“ But can’t you get your father’s permission ? ” I finally 
asked Chi-yun. 

“ I’m afraid not—lie’s disowned me.” 

A nice mess—here I had made her run away from home to 
marry me, and now we couldn’t get married 1 

“ Don’t worry, Karl,” Chi-yun said. ** We can wait. I’ll 
get a job here in Shanghai—I’ve learned shorthand and typing 
since you went away.” 

On the following day Chi-yun got a job and I left for 
Hankow, provisional capital of Free China, 
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In the interior I rapidly developed into a self-styled ‘ military 
expert ’—I sweated over powerful ‘ leads,’ quoted ‘ highly 
informed ’ sources, and predicted the outcome of battles I 
had never seem I blush to-day when I think of the hopeless 
trash I wrote. 

But when half a dozen of my stories had been rejected 
it dawned on me that I was on die wrong track. My ‘ hot ’ 
leads impressed only myself, and the battles stubbornly 
refused to come out the way I wanted. I decided to try a 
new line—to travel behind the fronts and write feature 
stories about the soldiers and refugees. Everybody warned 
me that I should get dysentery. I did, but it was worth it, 
for I really saw China at war. The trips also paid from a 
purely financial point of view ; my stories sold well, and 
I was able to save up money for the day Chi-yun and I could 
travel together. 

At first I was completely disillusioned. I had thought all 
Chinese were generous and kind, but behind the front I saw 
cruelty, selfishness, and corruption. I saw wounded left 
behind to die on the road when they could have been saved, 
rich people gorging themselves on sumptuous feasts while 
thousands were starving. 

But after a while I began to understand the qualities which 
make the Chinese great despite their weaknesses. I learned 
that China’s strength lay not in her much-publicized leaders, 
who made stirring speeches in Hankow, but in the inexhaustible 
patience and optimism of the common people. 
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During my first air-raid I saw the curious fatalism of the 
Chinese. It was in Tei-an, a small ruined city some four miles 
behind the front south of the Yangtze River. After giving 
me breakfast the local commander lent me a mule on which 
to ride to the front. The little beast immediately took a 
dislike to me, and two coolies had to hold him while I mounted. 



As soon as I sat safely in the saddle he began swinging his 
head from side to side to chase away the flies amusing them¬ 
selves on his flanks. To my surprise, the commander and 
the coolies burst out laughing. 

“ The mule is hungry,” shouted one of the coolies, bent 
double with laughter. “ He wants to eat the grass on the 
foreigner’s legs 1 ” 

He was referring to the luxuriant growth on my legs— 
the Chinese have no hair on theirs. I joined half-heartedly 
in the laughter, but the malicious beast immediately took 
advantage of my momentary relaxation. I didn’t hurt myself, 
for the ground was soft, but as I stumbled to my feet I was 
acutely conscious of haying lost face. My friends immediately 
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stopped laughing, and, to make me feel better, one of the 
coolies began beating the mule. I told him to stop, and then 
set out for the front—on foot. 

The road went right through Tei-an. Japanese bombers 
had pounded the city daily for several months, and only a 
few buildings had been left intact, among them an ancient 
temple. Chinese temples fascinate me, and I went inside to 
look for a souvenir. The air was cool and pleasant and 
smelled of age. From the altar strange images gloated down 
upon me, mysterious and threatening in the semi-darkness. 

My blood froze when I heard a low moan. I had thought 
myself alone, but now discovered a human form crouched on 
the floor in front of the altar. It was a half-naked man whose 
body was covered with boils. 

“ Ai-ya, ai-ya,” he muttered, rocking back and forth as if 
in great pain. I shuddered at the thought of him dying here, 
alone and forgotten. Then I remembered what I had come 
for and began looking round. On a side altar stood a little 
wooden image, crude but beautiful in its simplicity. I 
brushed the dust off it and put it into my brief-case. It 
would go well above the fireplace in Father’s apartment— 
he wouldn’t like it if he knew it had been looted from a 
temple, but then I need not tell him. 

The sunlight was blinding when I returned to the street. 
Some one dashed past me—a soldier. Why was he in such 
a hurry ? 

Then I heard it—a deep roar. Planes I I began running 
too, for I realized that this wooden city was a fire-trap. 

“ Halt! ” shouted a soldier. He was pointing his gun at 
me, so I halted. 

“ If you move the Japanese airmen can spot you,” he 
shouted. “ Come over here.” 

He ordered me inside a flimsy wooden building, and I 
sat down on the floor among three ragged soldiers. Through 
a yawning hole in the roof I saw six dots silhouetted against 
the blue sky. They seemed to be coming directly towards us. 

I had always wanted to write a good eyewitness story 
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about a bombing, but now I suddenly lost all interest. To 
bell with the story—I was scared. If only a single gun had 
been fired I should probably have felt better, but the planes 
came in perfect formation, undisturbed, like unavoidable 
doom. I thought of Clii-yun, of Father. Why had I ever 
come here ? Fool, fool! 

A mad thought entered my head—the image I ' They * 
wanted to punish me because I had stolen it—I must get rid 
of it! I tore the image from my brief-case and hurled it 
through the hole in the roof. 

The roar became thunder, I flattened myself against the 
ground, buried my face in the dirt. My stomach ached, my 
brain was paralysed by this horrible new sensation—fear. 

The roar diminished—it was over! I almost cried with 
relief as I jumped up. I wanted to get out of this city. 

" Halt I ” 

The soldier had stopped me. 

“ What’s the matter now ? ” I asked. “ It’s all over.” 

" Look.” 

The planes were turning in a huge arc—they were coming 
back 1 

I lit a cigarette to soothe my nerves. My hands shook. 
Then I happened to look at the Chinese soldiers. Their 
eyes followed the planes, but they showed no trace of excite¬ 
ment. One was picking his teeth with a straw, and the 
two others seemed calm, almost indifferent. Weren’t they 
frightened, or were they merely hiding their emotion behind 
those cold, inscrutable eyes ? 

The planes were probably taking photographs, for they 
flew over the city three times. The fourth time they bombed. 
I saw the bombs coming like tiny cigars that rapidly grew 
larger. Then the earth shook and the very air seemed to 
explode. 

When it was over I stumbled to my feet. There was blood 
on my shirt. Feverishly I felt myself all over. No, I was 
all right ; the blood came from a small scratch on my chin. 

The air was curiously dry and full of acrid smells. One of 
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the soldiers was absorbed in sucking blood from a wound on 
his knee ; the two others calmly brushed the dust from their 
clothes and went outside. 

Clouds of smoke covered the city, obscuring the sun. A 
whole row of buildings had disappeared about a hundred yards 
from the hut. Where the temple had been there was only a 
deep crater. I thought of the sick man in front of the altar. 
He was probably better off now. 

I began searching the heaps of debris outside the hut. There 
it lay, my little image. I stroked it tenderly and stuffed it back 
into my brief-case. 

About twenty people, mainly refugees, had been wounded 
by the bombs, but they were worse off than those killed 
outright, for no doctor was present. The wounded were 
carried outside the city, laid in a row on the grass, and given 
water. Nothing else could be done for them. Some suffered 
from horrible burns; their skin was black and their eyebrows 
had disappeared. They didn’t complain much, though, but 
only moaned softly. The soldiers sat down near them and 
began cooking rice over a small fire. They drank the rice 
porridge noisily from their crude bowls, speaking in low 
voices and occasionally laughing. 

Late in the afternoon I heard a lorry on the main road. 
I ran over and asked for a ride back to Hankow. Though I 
hadn’t been at the front, I had seen enough. 

But a few days later, when the memory of my fear had 
begun to grow dim, I decided to visit the front north-east 
of Hankow, where the Chinese were retreating. I went on 
a lorry which was to evacuate valuable military equipment 
from the threatened zones. About twenty miles from the 
front we stopped outside a farmhouse. Only the faint rumble 
of Japanese artillery broke the silence, but suddenly we heard 
a series of penetrating screams. A woman in labour ? No, 
Chinese women don’t scream in childbirth, so it couldn’t be 
that. It sounded as if some one were trying to yodel and 
reach high C at the same time. 

Inside the farmhouse we found a Iiigh-ranking Chinese 
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officer and his adjutant. They were producing the noises— 
the officer was singing classic operas while the adjutant fiddled 
on a Chinese violin. And a few miles away the Chinese 
defences were crumbling I 

We delivered sonic messages and drove on towards the 
front. Near a small lake we passed through the worst-bombed 
town I had ever seen. More than eighty per cent, of the 
buildings had been wiped out, but among the ruins I saw an 
American flag fluttering defiantly above a half-wrecked church. 

“ Let me out here,” I said to the driver, my curiosity 
aroused by the flag. He promised to pick me up later in the 
afternoon when he had made a detour to another town. 

As I stood on the road and watched the lorry disappear 
I began to feel uneasy. The sky was leaden, and above the 
ruined city hung a low mist. The Japanese artillery sounded 
like not-too-distant thunder, but otherwise there was no sound. 
Suddenly a grey figure darted across the road, like a cockroach 
frightened by light. It was a soldier, probably a deserter, who 
had a sackful of loot slung over the shoulder. 

As I made my way towards the church I saw a few pieces of 
coloured paper lying outside a stone building. Bank-notes I 
I grabbed one and examined it feverishly. Yes, it was the 
real stuff, with a picture of Sun Yat-sen and a long serial 
number. I dashed inside the building. Only in dreams had 
I known such a sensation—the floor was covered with 
bank-notes I What couldn’t I do with all this money—a car, 
a fur coat for Chi-yun—perhaps I could even retire I 

“ Something is wrong,” whispered a voice inside me. 
This just couldn’t happen in China—even if the sky were 
dark with bombers no Chinese would run away from a 
fortune. 

I ran into the next room, and my beautiful dream burst 
like a soap bubble, for there stood a printing-press—this had 
been the headquarters of a counterfeiting gang 1 

I took a few notes with me as a souvenir. Later my 
father’s house-boy in Shanghai was arrested trying to pass 
them for good money in a store. 
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When I reached the church I found the gate wide open and 
entered. But the Americans had fled before the Japanese 
advance, and the place was deserted except for two sullen- 
looking Chinese women who sat on the altar underneath a 
picture of Christ in a Chinese gown. 

“ We haven’t done anything wrong,” one of the women 
shouted. I didn’t believe her, for her nervousness spoke of 
a guilty conscience, but it was none of my business. As I 
walked out through the back door I nearly stumbled over a 
little girl, perhaps two years old, who lay on a filthy blanket. 
A swarm of flies buzzed up, frightened by my approach, but 
soon settled down on her again. Her bony chest heaved 
rapidly, and a rattling sound came from her throat. 

“ Why don’t you look after the child ? ” I shouted to the 
old women. 

“ What can we do ? ” one of them answered. “ Besides, 
she isn’t ours.” 

Strange people, the Chinese—they love children, but only 
their own. I gave the old women a few dollars, telling them 
to look after the child, and then walked back to the highway. 
I have seen many skinny people in China, but inside a hut 
near the road I found the skinniest of them all, a soldier 
dying from beriberi. He was so weak that he couldn’t even 
speak. I had no food to give him, so 1 lit a cigarette and 
stuck it between his lips. He tried to draw a puff, but the 
cigarette fell from his mouth and burned a small wound on 
his hand before I could push it away. He didn’t seem to 
feel it. 

I raised the sick soldier to his feet, and, supported by me, 
he staggered outside. 

“ Walk this way,” I told him, and pointed down the road. 
He couldn’t possibly walk to the nearest field-hospital, more 
than fifteen miles away, but a passing lorry might pick him 
up. He took a few filtering steps, then stumbled and fell. 
I helped him to a sitting position and told him to stop the 
first car that came along. 

On the outskirts of the city I saw a queer figure crawling 
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along the road like a crab, a soldier whose lower leg muscles 
had been pierced by a bullet. His face was covered with tiny 
boils, and he could move only by lifting himself on his hands 
and pushing himself forward. 

“ I have crawled like this for five days,” he told me, “ but 
I never seem to get closer to the dressing-station, because our 
armies retreat as fast as I can move.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the approach of a 
lorry. I ran to the middle of the road, waving frantically, 
and the truck stopped. Next to the Chinese driver sat two 
blond men, Russian army engineers sent to China by the 
Soviet Government to gain combat experience. 

“ Please give this soldier a lift to the nearest dressing-station,” 
I said to the driver. 

“ I can’t,” he answered. “ I have to take on a heavy load 
in the next village.” 

He stepped on the gas, but one of the Russians pulled the 
hand-brake. 

“ We must take him,” he said in broken Chinese, and jumped 
out of the car. 

“ You’ll catch his flowers [boils],” the driver warned, but 
the two Russians picked up the soldier and put him in the 
back of the lorry while the driver shook his head in silent 
disapproval. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon on the highway talcing 
pictures of the wounded soldiers who came in small clusters 
from the front. Most of them walked, but some were 
pushed on wheelbarrows or carried on crude stretchers. 
Their uniforms were bloody, and they had tom their dirty 
shirts into strips to dress the wounds. It seemed a mirade 
that they could keep going, for these men got no food or 
medical attention, and some of them had ghastly wounds. 

At dusk I was picked up by the lorry, which now carried 
a heavy load of military equipment. I was dead tired and 
soon fell asleep, but a crash woke me up. The driver pulled 
to a stop. Some one had hurled a stone through the window. 
We heard heavy breathing and saw dark shadows, mounting 
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the lorry—wounded soldiers who had become tired of walking 
and had ambushed us. Within a few minutes more than 
twenty of them had crawled up on the lorry. 

“ You must get off—the lorry will break down under such 
a heavy load ! ” shouted the driver, but no one answered him. 
He cursed and started the engine. We moved at a snail’s 
pace, but even the slightest jolt made the wounded moan 
with pain. Three stood on the running-board outside my 
window; one had stuck his claw-like hand inside the window 
and grasped hold of the handle. At a sharp turn of the road 
the fingers relaxed and he fell off. 

When we had driven for nearly an hour we saw a column 
of fresh troops marching towards the front. The driver 
stopped and ran over to the commanding officer. 

“ Some wounded have climbed up on my lorry,” he said, 
“ It will break down, for it was overloaded already. Please 
help me get them off.” 

The officer walked to the lorry and shouted, “ Get down 1 ” 
There was no answer. He pulled a revolver from his belt 
and pointed it at the lorry. 

“ Get down I ” he shouted again. 

Slowly the wounded men began to climb down. They 
looked ghostlike in the white beams from our torches, like 
broken men emerging from a torture chamber. Some were 
so weak that their comrades had to help them. When they 
were a U down the driver thanked the officer and we returned 
to our seats, but I found mine occupied by a soldier who 
had taken advantage of the general confusion to sneak inside 
the car. The driver shook the wounded soldier, but his head 
fell down on his shoulder—he had fainted. His leg had 
been crushed somewhere above the knee, and his trousers 
, were dark with blood. 

“ Can’t we let this man ride with us ? ” I asked, but both 
the driver and the officer shook their heads—he must get 
off, or the rest would want to get on. The driver lifted 
him out, and he and the officer carried him to the roadside. 
When I sat down in my seat I felt something sticky under 
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me—blood. I went outside, took a handful of grass, and 
wiped my scat clean. Then we drove off, leaving the 
wounded to die on the road. It was a question of their 
lives or two tons of equipment. The lives had to be 
sacrificed. 

On the Yellow River front I was to see an even greater 
sacrifice of human lives. Some weeks previously a Japanese 
column had succeeded in crossing China’s Sorrow—the 
Yellow River. The Chinese broke the dike, causing a 
terrible flood in which thousands of farmers were drowned 
and hundreds of thousands made homeless. But the Japanese 
were stopped. 

The train on which I travelled to the Yellow River was 
crowded with troops, but I was permitted to stay in a 
compartment reserved by an influential Chinese bank. My 
room-mate was an amiable young Chinese banker who offered 
me fruit and cigarettes and insisted on paying for my dinner. 
In the evening a young non-commissioned officer knocked 
at the door. 

“ I see you have two extra berths,” he said. “ Could I get 
permission to sleep in one of them ? ” 

His face was grey from exhaustion, and there were dark 
circles under his eyes. 

“I’m afraid that is impossible,” answered the banker. 
" I’m expecting two friends at the next station.” 

The officer apologized for the intrusion and left. 

“ Aren’t you going out to look for your friends ? ” I asked 
the banker, when we stopped at the next station. 

“ Oh, there really aren’t any,” he said, with a charming 
smile. <e I just thought we should be more comfortable 
alone.” 

The train went no farther than Cheng-chow, a large city 
near the flooded area. All foreigners had evacuated the city 
with the exception of a lonely old missionary who received 
me with open arms. I could hardly believe my own ears 
when I heard him say grace before our Spartan meal, and it 
was indeed a strange prayer. 
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“. . . and protect Thy children, the poor people of China, 
from the militarists and from their own evil rulers,” he 
said. 

After dinner, when he told me about his life in Ho-nan, 
I began to understand why he hated the military and the local 
officials. Ho-nan is notorious as the worst-governed province 
in China, and for twenty years he had seen greedy officials 
and war lords rob the people he was trying to help. A few 
weeks ago, when the Japanese had approached Cheng-chow, 
the soldiers who were supposed to defend the city had started 
an orgy of looting and burning. Without orders from the 
Central Government they had dynamited all large buildings 
in town, and my host had had to argue with them for hours 
to dissuade them from blowing up the mission hospital. 
Then the troops had fed southward, after burning the loot 
which they couldn’t take along on the train. 

“ The people of this province couldn’t possibly be any 
worse off if the Japanese came,” said the old missionary. 
“ Thousands have died from cholera and starvation. Go to 
the refugee camp to-morrow, and you will see for yourself.” 

Most of the refugees lived outside the camp, which was 
so small that it could house only a small percentage of those 
who had lost everything in the Hood. A woman lay in 
labour on a straw mat a few hundred feet from a pit with 
corpses. The pit hadn’t been closed yet, for there was room 
for several more. 

The head of the camp was a retired military man. I 
couldn’t help liking him, for he was charming and courteous, 
yet I knew that he was at the same time a heartless scoundrel. 
He lived in a large bungalow with his wife and two concubines, 
while nearly a thousand refugees were cramped together in 
a near-by wrecked spinning-mill. When I had interviewed 
him he asked me to stay for lunch, and we shared a delicious 
meal of six dishes and kaoliang wine, which burns like alcohol 
when lighted. Outside the window stood crowds of hungry 
refugees; I saw them swallow and lick their lips every time 
a new dish was brought in. 
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After lunch my host led me to a small room, locked the door, 
and took a lamp and a long, thick pipe from a drawer. I had 
never seen anyone smoke opium before and watched with 
interest as lie held a small, sticky lump of the poison over the 
flame. When it began sizzling he stuck it into a small bowl 
on the pipe and sucked greedily for a few seconds, then lay 
back on the bed with a contented sigh. 

“ Have a pipe of the Great Tobacco [opium],” he offered 
me; but I declined, for the nauseating stench of the opium 
had made me feel slightly sick. 

'* You foreigners think the Great Tobacco is a terrible 
poison,” he said. “ But if one smokes it moderately it is no 
worse than your foreign wines.” 

He had first tasted opium as a child, when his father gave 
him a few puffs to put his stomach in order. For twenty years 
he had smoked regularly, though seldom more than half a dozen 
pipes a day. It hadn’t done him much harm, judging by his 
looks; compared to the European drunkard, he was a picture 
of health. 

When I took leave my host followed me to the gate, walking 
as sprightly as a young man. 

“ May 1 take a few pictures of the compound ? ” I asked. 

He made a sweeping gesture as if to brush aside the crowd 
of curious refugees. 

" Step aside 1 ” he shouted. " The honoured foreign 
news-man wants to take pictures—do not stand in his way.” 

The crowd scattered within a few seconds. 

“ But I want them in the picture ! ” I exclaimed. 

He gave me a baffled look. Did I really want to photograph 
all these dirty people ? 

“ Come back, everybody I ” he shouted, clapping his hands. 
“ The foreign news-man wants you in the picture.” 

I thought that human beings could hardly sink lower than 
these starving, half-naked refugees, but the following day I 
saw suffering on a still larger scale. Together with the mayor 
of Cheng-chow, a smooth and well-dressed man, I went on a 
trip to the broken dike. Four soldiers escorted us, a necessary 
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precaution since some of the refugees had taken up the time- 
honoured profession of robber. An endless stream of 
homeless farmers walked towards the city along the narrow, 
muddy road, but at the sight of the soldiers they humbly 
stepped out into the water to make room for us. 

From a distance the dike looked like an ant-hill, crowded 
with sweating, emaciated refugees. They had been marooned 
here for more than a month without food or shelter. I saw 
two or three corpses floating in the water near the dike. 

A woman was cooking something in a wash-basin, and when 
she stirred the contents I saw that it was mud and rush with a 
few grains of rice. Now I understood why all the children 
had swollen stomachs—they were eating mud. 

The mayor had come to instruct the refugees not to go to 
Cheng-chow. Some one brought him a chair, and the people 
formed a circle round him. 

“ The city is overcrowded with refugees already, and we 
cannot take care of them,” shouted the mayor. " But I have 
good news for you—I have received word from Hankow 
that rice is on its way, and as soon as it comes it will be sent 
to you.” 

“ How soon will it come ? ” asked a farmer. 

I thought this a very reasonable question, considering that 
the people were starving but the mayor was amazed at the 
impudence of the farmer. 

“ How am I to know ? ” he shouted. “ I have told you 
already that it is on its way. You must learn patience.” 

Patience 1 I expected to hear a murmur of anger, but the 
refugees merely nodded. 

“ He is right,” they said. “ We must learn patience. 
Met ju fatyc —it can’t be helped.” 

After four months in the interior I just couldn’t keep away 
from Chi-yun any longer. My health offered a convenient 
excuse for returning to Shanghai, for I had lost over fifteen 
pounds. 

'* I’ll never leave you again,” I told her when I held her 
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in my arms. It really looked as if I were going to settle down 
in Shanghai, because one of the local papers had offered me 
a good job. This paper, the China Press, had carried all my 
stories from the fronts, and they had caused a good deal of 
attention in Shanghai. 

The Japanese had noticed them too. The day after my 
arrival the Japanese vice-consul in Shanghai called me up and 
asked me out for dinner. I accepted. The idea of getting 
a first-class meal at the expense of the Japanese Government 
appealed to me. 

We went to the Metropole Hotel, famed for its good 
cooking, and I ordered all the most expensive dishes and 
wines on the menu. By the time I had satisfied my enormous 
appetite I had managed to run up a considerable bill. We 
then withdrew to the comfortable chairs of the smoking-lounge 
for coffee and liqueurs. 

“ I suppose you know why I have asked you here ? ” said 
the vice-consul, a stocky little man. 

“ No.” 

He hissed nervously. 

“ The Japanese Government is very interested in getting 
information about the extent of Soviet aid to Chiang Kai-shek 
—particularly about the number of Russian planes and pilots 
in Hankow.” 

I looked blank. 

“ I have read your most excellent articles from Hankow,” 
he continued. “ Several times you mentioned the Soviet 
aviators. Perhaps you could write a special article for the 
Japanese consulate on this subject ? It would be purely 
confidential, of course, and we would pay—ah—very well.” 

“ How much ? ” I asked, adding to myself, “ For a man’s 
honour.” 

“ Perhaps five hundred yen.” 

I laughed. 

" I think we could pay one thousand.” 

“ No can do,” I answered. “ You see. I’m not a spy. But 
thank you very much for the most excellent dinner.” 
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He hissed and bowed. 

“ The pleasure was all mine,” he said. 

The following day I contacted the Far Eastern chief of the 
Associated Press, who had read and liked my articles from the 
interior. He promised me an assignment as soon as a new 
story broke in China. 

“ It may be very soon,” he said. 

A few nights later I went dancing with Chi-yun. I was 
doing beautifully at an old-fashioned waltz when I heard some 
one say, “ I just heard that the Japs have landed near Canton.” 

I stopped dead. 

“ I heard it too,” said Chi-yun. “ Go ahead and phone 
the A.P.” 

I dashed to the phone and came back a few minutes later 
with a long face. 

“He asked whether I should like to cover the battle of 
Canton,” I said mournfully. 

“Well?” 

“ I promised that I wouldn’t leave you any more.” 

“ But you wouldn’t be very happy sitting here in Shanghai 
with a war going on in Canton, would you ? ” 

“ Of course—I guess . . .” 

“ Well, when are you going ? ” 

“ There’s a boat to-morrow morning 1 ” I kissed her. 
“ You’re wonderful.” 

" But promise me, Karl—be careful.” 

“ Don’t worry,” I said. “ I’ll be all right.” 



CHAPTER VI 


Stripped and £ea&ed 


You cannot possibly get to Canton,” people told me when 
I arrived in Hong Kong, and it looked as if they wete right; 
the Japanese had cut the railway and blocked the Pearl River. 
But I knew that nothing is impossible in China and decided 
to try to reach Canton by a roundabout route via Macao, a 
tiny Portuguese island-colony south-west of Hong Kong. 

Macao seemed asleep when I arrived late in the afternoon; 
the streets were deserted, and hardly a sound was heard in the 
city. T took a room at a quiet Cantonese hotel, dined, and 
went to sleep. 

But shortly before midnight the hotel came to life. No 
zoological garden could produce a greater variety of sounds 
than those which awakened me. The thin bamboo partitions 
seemed to increase rather than dim the noises. The Canton¬ 
ese don’t talk like ordinary human beings: they shout in 
singsong voices, something like a cock’s crowing. There 
must have been at least ten people in each room, and all were 
talking. In addition to this, a couple of dozen children were 
howling, two or three people were playing Chinese violins 
while others sang operas, and every now and then fireworks 
exploded. My immediate neighbours were constantly 
shuffling mah-jongg bricks with loud click-click noises, and 
every fresh breeze brought a nauseating whiff of opium. I 
decided to go for a walk to find respite from this hell. 

Macao by night was an unforgettable sight. Every other 
building was a combination of a house of prostitution, a 
gambling casino, and an opium den. There were girls of 
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all colours: graceful Annamese in long white pyjamas, 
slim Chinese girls with dresses slit to the hip, full-bosomed 
Negresses, seductive Eurasians, and a few haggard European 
women. They didn’t confine their activities to their respective 
houses, but ran out in the street and pulled prospective cus¬ 
tomers by the sleeve. And in the gambling-dens every 
known variety of betting flourished. Rickshaw coolies 
rubbed elbows with rich men, eyes glued to the spinning 
roulette; rouged women staked fat bundles of notes on the 
flip of a card in blackjack games; perspiring Europeans rolled 
dice with round-bellied Chinese merchants. 

After escaping the male-hunting girls and the temptation 
of the gambling-tables, I returned to my hotel and added to all 
the other noises the click-click of my typewriter. “ Macao 
by Night ” I called my story, and it was printed on the front 
page of the China Presr. Later I learned that it had angered 
the Macao authorities, who issued an injunction against my 
return to the colony and honoured me by putting my picture 
in the rogues’ gallery at the police-station. 

When I got up at nine o’clock next morning the city had 
returned to sleep. I learned that a bus was going to Shekki, 
about half-way to Canton. The moment the bus pulled out 
of Macao I began to feel close to the war. Unending streams 
of refugees struggled along the narrow road, pushing their 
belongings on wheelbarrows. We got through only by 
employing terroristic methods: the driver tooted his wheezy 
horn and charged ahead full speed, and it was just too bad 
for those who didn’t get off the road in time. 

We could see Shekki from afar, because Japanese bombers 
had visited the city during the morning and smoke from half 
a dozen fires spiralled towards the blue sky. I got off at the 
deserted town square, and a barefooted soldier led me to the 
local military commander. He had already packed his belong¬ 
ings, ready to evacuate at a moment’s notice. 

" You cannot go to Canton,” he said. " The city is in 
flames, and the roads are clogged with refugees and retreating 
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I walked to the river district only to be told that all ferry 
boats had cancelled their regular trips to Canton. As I knew 
only Mandarin. I found it difficult to understand the local 
people. Mandarin is spoken throughout China with only 
slight variations, but two provinces on the South China coast 
have entirely different dialects: Kwang-tung and Fukien. 
Most American-Chinese come from Kwang-tung and cannot 
speak Mandarin. 

Shortly before nightfall I located a junk whose owner said 
he was going to Canton. The ticket cost the equivalent 
of half an American cent. There were no seats, so I squatted 
on the deck. When the sun set behind the green rice paddies 
we began moving up the narrow canals, driven by an ancient 
Ford engine aided by a patched sail. I was tired from the 
previous night and fell asleep, but was awakened by angry 
shouts. It was pitch dark, but somewhere in the distance 
the sky glowed—perhaps that was burning Canton. I 
couldn’t understand what was going on, for the passengers 
seemed about to lynch the captain. Next to me sat a pretty 
young girl who spoke a few words of Mandarin. 

“ We are returning to Shekki,” she explained. “ The 
captain is afraid our troops will commandeer the junk for 
evacuation.” 

The passengers were angry because they feared they 
wouldn’t get their ticket-money refunded. The captain was 
attempting to hold the excited people off with one hand and 
swing the rudder over with the other in an attempt to turn the 
junk. I didn’t want to return to Shekki, so when the stem 
bumped against the river-bank I jumped ashore. 

“ Please help me off too,” shouted the girl. “ I want to go 
to Canton.” 

** But why ? ” I asked. “ It may be dangerous.” 

“ All my clothes are there—I must get them before the 
Japanese come.” 

I helped her to jump ashore, and hand-in-hand we fumbled 
our way along the muddy bank until we reached a ferry place. 
Soon an overloaded ferry-boat appeared. The passengers 
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pushed us aside and surged ashore, but we two were the only 
ones going to the opposite bank. Half-way across we heard 
screams and splashes. Dark forms swept by us in the water. 
A ferry-boat had capsized, but no one attempted to help the 
drowning people. 

On the opposite bank we boarded a bus which had just 
disgorged a load of refugees. The driver said he would 
return to a point half-way to Canton and pick up more refugees. 
He was so anxious to bring a new load of people to safety that 
he didn’t seem to mind killing a few on the way ; two or three 
times we bumped into human beings as we sped along the dark, 
crowded road. 

The sun had risen when he reached Ms destination. The 
moment we stopped a crowd of excited refugees stormed the 
bus, clogging windows and doors. I had to tear a hole in 
the wall of human bodies to enable us to get out. 

We were in the flat marsh-land below Canton, criss-crossed 
by canals and rivers. Crowded junks swept by on their way to 
safety in Macao and Hong Kong. After a long search we 
found a sampan rowed by an elderly couple who agreed to take 
us to Canton for five dollars. It was ten times more than the 
regular price, the girl said, but we were in no position to 
bargain. 

Hardly had we settled down in the narrow boat when we 
heard a deep roar. People on the banks began running. 
Two planes appeared, so low that I could distinguish the pilots. 
They swept down on the river-banks, firing their machine- 
guns at everything that moved. Half a dozen people stumbled 
and fell, and they did not get up when the planes had passed. 

Half an hour later more planes came. This time we jumped 
out into the water and waded ashore. Lying flat on the bank, 
we watched one of the planes machine-gun a large junk. 
There must have been at least twenty people in that junk, and 
I think all were killed. 

By noon we were drenched in mud, for we had to wade 
ashore every time a plane came, and that happened regularly 
every twenty minutes or so. I admired the girl. She showed 
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no signs of fear, even when the planes were right overhead. 
The old people smiled indulgently every time we jumped out 
of the boat and waded ashore; they ignored the Japanese 
planes completely. 

The first we saw of Canton was four columns of smoke 
billowing towards the sky. An hour later we paddled into 
the canal which separates Shamecn, the little island where 
the foreigners live, from Canton City. The water-front, 
usually teeming with life, was deserted, and an ominous 
silence rested over the city. Why was there no boom of 
artillery ? Where were the Chinese forces ? Behind the 
barbed-wire barricades on Shameen stood a small cluster of 
foreigners. 

Suddenly the girl screamed. Quickly she put her hand 
over her mouth as if to choke the involuntary sound. Follow¬ 
ing her glance, I understood the reason for her terror. Two 
lorries loaded with soldiers came tearing down the water¬ 
front. Above them fluttered the rising-sun banner of Japan. 

“ Row over to Shameen I ” I shouted to the ’old couple. 
I paid them, and the girl and I climbed up on the dock. We 
couldn’t get through the barbed wire, but ran to a small gate. 
A British sailor unlocked it and let me in. 

<e How about the girl ? ” he said, stopping her. “ Have 
you a pass ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ Sorry,” he said, pushing her away. “ No Chinese can 
enter without a pass.” 

Anger surged through me—they would let a young Chinese 
girl be captured by the Japanese because she had no pass to 
enter a safety zone in her own country I 

“ She’s tny wife,” I said to the sailor. 

He winked and let her in. 

“ If you say so it’s all right with me,” he said. 

“ Thank you,” the girl said to me in a low voice. 

" But what are you going to do ? Where can you stay ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I will manage somehow.” 

She smiled and walked away. I never saw her again. 
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The Associated Press had a ‘ string 5 correspondent in 
Canton—Nixon, an elderly Englishman. He lent me some 
dry clothes, and I hurried out into the burning city to see what 
was going on. The streets were deserted and all the buildings 
were boarded up, but I heard noises from inside a large store. 
Looters. Two Japanese soldiers came waddling down the 
street, loaded with fur coats and cameras. They had been 
looting too. 

Outside the burning power-station lay the body of a young 
girl who had been raped. Close by lay an elderly man, his 
head bashed in. It was probably her father. On the opposite 
pavement a group of Japanese soldiers were gorging them¬ 
selves on foreign food and wine, looted from near-by stores. 
I saw one open a tin of caviare with his bayonet, taste it, and 
throw it to a beggar. A non-commissioned officer uncorked 
a green bottle and began drinking, then grimaced, spat, and 
smashed the bottle. I looked at the label. On it was written 
“ Eau de Cologne.” 

Towards evening I returned to Shameen to file my story. 
At the telegraph-station I was told that the connexion with 
Hong Kong had been broken. 

“ Try the American gunboat, ” the manager advised me. 
“ They might send your message for you.” 

But it wasn’t easy to get to the gunboat, which lay anchored 
in the middle of the river. All the famous £ flower boats ’ 
of Canton had gathered near Shameen, and each time I called 
a sampan a floating * house of sin ’ came instead. When I 
jumped into one half a dozen painted, giggling girls seized 
me, and it wasn’t easy to drag myself away. The madame 
finally agreed to take me to the gunboat, provided I would 
let the flower boat wait for me at the gangway, so that the girls 
could make dates with the sailors. It aroused quite a stir 
on the warship when the flower boat pulled alongside, and 
a burst of laughter greeted me as I jumped on board. The 
communications officer kindly agreed to file my messages. 
When I returned to the flower boat I found that the girls had 
succeeded in luring two American sailors on board. 
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Throughout the night I made excursions to the burning 
city and returned to Shameen to file my despatches. Early 
in the morning I walked to Wongsha railway station to find 
out whether the Chinese had succeeded in evacuating the 
military equipment which I knew was piled up near the station. 
Half-way there I was stopped by three Japanese soldiers. 

“ Please tell me what time ? ” one of them asked politely. 
I pulled out my expensive Swiss watch, but to my conster¬ 
nation the soldier grabbed it. 

“ Velly beautiful,” he said. “ You gif me ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” I said, and reached for my watch, but he 
quickly withdrew a couple of steps. 

“ Ah, too bad,” he hissed. “ But you take this, I keep 
yours, all right ? ” 

He pulled out a cheap Japanese watch and was just going to 
pocket mine when a car flying a British flag approached. I 
jumped out in the street to stop the car and ask for assistance, 
but the Japanese grabbed my arm. 

“ All for fun,” he said, with a smile, and handed me my 
watch. “ No angly ? ” 

“ No, I’m not angly,” I said, and continued my walk 
towards the railway station. The main building was burning, 
and a fire raged near a row of abandoned goods vans. 

Without warning the cars were hurled skyward in an 
explosion that blinded me and knocked me to the ground. 
The abandoned goods vans had been loaded with high ex¬ 
plosives. I dashed under a lorry, and a second later stones and 
twisted pieces of metal began raining down from the sky. 
The explosion was so violent that practically all windows 
were shattered on Shameen, more than a mile away. 

Late in the afternoon I went to the eastern part of the city. 
I was walking through a deserted street when I heard a shout 
and saw a Chinese beckoning me from a half-open gate 
above which were written the Chinese characters for 
* hospital.’ 

“ Will you please help me to get some nails ?” the Chinese 
asked in fluent English. 
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“Nails? What for?” 

“ We have nearly three hundred badly wounded people 
inside,” he explained. “ Most of them have been stabbed 
by the Japanese. Twenty-live died to-day, and we haven’t 
got any nails for the coffins. We arc three doctors and five 
nurses, but we daren’t go out in the street, and we’d be much 
obliged if you would bring us some nails.” 

I promised to do my best, but failed him, for when I re¬ 
turned to Shameen an urgent cable from the A.P. head office 
in New York was waiting for me. 

“ Must have your photographs fall Canton in Hong Kong 
before Clipper leaves next Wednesday,” said the cable. 

Wednesday—this was Saturday. There was plenty of time, 
but how could I get the pictures to Hong Kong? Two 
professional American photographers who also had covered 
the fall of Canton were trying desperately to get through to 
Hong Kong with their films, but they hadn’t succeeded yet. 
The one who reached the Clipper would earn big money, but 
the Japanese were all around Canton and wouldn’t let anyone 
pass through their lines. 

Or would they? I rushed to the Japanese headquarters 
and requested an interview with the local commander. I 
have forgotten the questions I asked him. They were only 
a blind, anyway. But when I remarked that the Japanese 
Army had behaved surprisingly well in Canton he grinned 
slyly. 

“ Our soldiers have been told that all Cantonese women 
have leprosy, so they are afraid to touch them,” he said. 

When the interview was over I came to the point. Casually 
I told him that I had been recalled to Hong Kong. 

“ Could you give me a pass to go through the Japanese 
lines ? ” I asked. 

" Velly, velly sorry,” he said, “ but it would be too 
dangerous for you.” 

But I had to get to Hong Kong somehow! I took my 
problem to the local Danish consul. 

“ Why don’t you walk ? ” he suggested. “ It’s only about 
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forty miles. The easiest route would probably be to follow 
the railway to Kowloon [opposite Hong Kong],” he said. 
I decided to try. Before I left he asked me to take a film 
along for him and gave me a little Danish flag attached 
to a pole. 

“ If you get to a place where there’s any shooting, wave it.” 
he said. 

I smiled condescendingly, for I thought he was a bit melo¬ 
dramatic. But the next day I was to thank God for that 
little flag. 

I bought a pound of hard chocolate as provisions for the 
trip, stuffed my thirteen rolls of Leica film (including the one 
belonging to the consul) into my brief-case, and tried to get a 
few hours’ sleep. 

When the sun rose I sneaked through the deserted city. 
Twice I had to hide in empty buildings when Japanese soldiers 
passed by. Finally I reached the railway station and began 
walking along the track leading to Kowloon. About a mile 
outside the city I heard horses whinnying. A Japanese 
cavalry regiment was camped alongside the track, so I had to 
make a long detour. I passed through several empty villages 
and had to struggle through a dense bamboo-grove before I 
got back to the railway. 

To my consternation, I found a whole Japanese army camped 
on the track ahead of me. There was no retreating, for the 
sentry had already seen me. I took a deep breath and walked 
right into the lion’s den. 

The guard produced a throaty sound which meant “ Halt,” 
I halted, bowed deeply, and forced a smile to my lips. 

“ Ohio go^ama^tt [Good morning, Honourable],” I said. 

He returned the bow, and while he was doing so I rushed 
past him. Half-naked soldiers were bathing and washing 
dothes in a creek outside their low tents ; they looked in 
amazement at this foreigner who had suddenly broken into 
their camp, but some of them grinned and waved to me. I 
got safely to the other end of the camp, but then an officer 
shouted something to me. I increased my pace, pretending 
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not to hear him. The track suddenly made a turn and I 
couldn’t see them any more. 

For more than an hour I walked rapidly along the track 
without seeing a soul. Near a village I smelled the unmis¬ 
takable stench of rotting human bodies. A few feet ahead 
sprawled about twenty black swollen corpses on either side of 
the track. Most of them were Chinese soldiers, but there 
were half a dozen civilians. 

A feeling of terrible loneliness seized me as I stood there 
among the silent dead. How cheap was human life, how 
easy for some one to put a bullet through me—and I would 
lie there among them 1 For all that I knew, some one might 
be pointing a gun at me this very moment I I looked around 
nervously. 

“ Go back,” I said to myself. “ It isn’t worth it—your 
life for a few pictures.” 

“ Think of the glory, of returning to Chi-yun with your 
pocket full of money,” whispered another voice. 

I walked on. 

Hardly had I got away from the stench when I walked into 
another wave of it. Every few hundred feet lay a corpse. It 
looked as if they had been thrown off a moving train. I was 
trying to reconstruct what had happened when I saw a wrecked 
train in the distance. People were moving about near it. 
Some of them had seen me and began running towards me. 
They carried spears and knives, I noticed. 

“ They’re friendly Chinese guerrillas,” I said to myself. But 
they didn’t look friendly. I began to run, but two men 
sprinted ahead of me. One of them pointed his spear at me. 
When I stopped the whole gang closed a ring around me. 

“ I’m a foreign friend,” I said in Mandarin. Instead of 
answering, a couple of men jumped at me from behind. I 
struggled, but they pulled me to the ground. Quickly they 
found my purse and took it. Then they waved good-bye 
and left. 

I continued my walk, alone with my bitter thoughts. 
After a while I noticed a patch of clear water in the rice paddies. 
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I tan over and began drinking. My thirst seemed unquench¬ 
able. Suddenly I sniffed. That smell again 1 A few feet 
from me lay a swollen corpse, half hidden among the green 
rice-plants. 



Towards noon I saw two men sitting on the line, as if waiting 
for me. When I got closer they rose and greeted me politely. 
I was about to return the bow when I saw that one of them 
held a pistol. It was pointed at my stomach. The other one 
came over and searched me. He found my watch and kept it. 
Then they sat down to wait for their next victim. They 
nodded good-bye when I left. 

At least I still had my camera and my films. "On to 
Hong Kong, on to Hong Kong,” I murmured to myself to 
keep from thinking. I must have said it a thousand times, 
when I saw four men and a boy near the track. All carried 
pistols. I was used to being searched, but these fellows ordered 
me to take my clothes off 1 I pictured myself arriving naked 
in Hong Kong, but when they had searched each piece of 
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rWhing carefully they handed them back to me. They kept 
my Leica. 

“ T his will make a good story,” I said to myself to keep my 
spirits up. “ A.P. correspondent undressed by robbers while 
smug glin g films through Jap lines.” 

I started to munch a piece of chocolate, but a few minutes 
later six men appeared. They were the most impolite bunch 
I had yet encountered—without even a greeting, they ordered 
me to undress. One tore the chocolate from my hand, broke 
off the piece I had touched, and began eating the rest. They 
were pretty thorough—they even broke the heels off my shoes 
in the hope of finding money hidden under them. They kept 
my tie, my belt, and the remaining chocolate, but fortunately 
didn’t think the films worth taking. 

Two or three hours later I saw two men lingering near the 
track. They couldn’t be robbers, I decided, for they seemed 
more frightened than I, so I walked over to them. One of 
them, a well-dressed, middle-aged man, spoke some Mandarin. 
I told them I was going to Hong Kong. 

“ May we go with you ? ” asked the elderly man. “ We 
should feel safer, being with a foreigner.” 

I didn’t see just how I could protect them, but 1 longed for 
human companionship and gladly agreed. Just to hear their 
footsteps was a comfort. We walked for a while and reached 
a deserted railway station. Close to the track crouched some 
one in uniform. We were frightened at first, but discovered 
that it was a Chinese girl soldier. 

“ How far is it to Hong Kong ? ” we asked her. 

But when we saw her eyes we realized that she was unable 
to answer. They were strangely empty, yet full of horror. 
She didn’t see us, but stared fixedly at the ground. Her breath 
came in sharp pants. She was out of her mind. 

When the flaming sun was only a few inches above the 
green rice paddies we were startled by a volley of shots. The 
echo rolled across the fields for several seconds. Then we 
heard footsteps and ran for cover. Half a dozen farm ers 
appeared, dashing across the track. 
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“ What’s wrong ? ” one of my companions shouted, but 
they ran on without answering, occasionally looking furtively 
over their shoulders. What were they frightened of ? 

We soon found out. When we reached a bend in the rail¬ 
way a shot cracked. I nearly stumbled with fright, for the 
bullet whistled overhead. The two Chinese threw themselves 
flat on the ground, but I remained standing. Whoever was 
shooting, I must let them know that I was a foreigner. 

Another shot sounded. This time the whistling was closer. 
I saw people moving on a hill-top two or three hundred feet 
distant. They wore yellowish uniforms—Japs I I remem¬ 
bered the little Danish flag in my brief-case and tore it out. 

“ Do%o [Please] 1 ” I shouted, waving it frantically. Then 
something seemed to hit my arm. The flag wasn’t there any 
more—it had been shot out of my hand I I picked it up and 
waved it again. 

“ Do^o, watakushi wa Danish desu [Please, I’m Danish] I ” I 
shouted at the top of my voice. 

Another shot cracked; then the firing stopped. A 
Japanese soldier came running down the hill. He pointed 
his rifle at us, let his hands slide down our bodies to feel 
whether we had any arms, and then brusquely ordered us 
to follow him. 

On the hill-top sat an officer and a group of soldiers. 
One handed me a canteen of lukewarm tea, which I emptied 
in a few gulps. The officer ordered us to follow him. We 
were taken to a village not far from the railway. In the 
semi-darkness I distinguished a heap of figures outside the 
village. Corpses. Then I saw a movement. Some of them 
weren’t quite dead. 

I was brought before the local commander, a stocky, 
bearded man who spoke some English. When he heard I 
was a journalist he felt obliged to make a statement. 

“ We are the great Japanese Army, hunting dispersed 
Chinese soldiers,” he solemnly declared. 

The officer promised to send a telegram to Canton to 
inquire whether I should be permitted to continue my journey 
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to Hong Kong. Our conversation was interrupted by a 
soldier who pushed my two Chinese companions before the 
commander. Their arms were tied behind their backs, and 
they looked helplessly at me. The soldier tore the shirt 
away from the shoulder of the younger one and said something 
in Japanese. The commander barked an order, and my 
friends were taken outside. 

I was just going to ask the commander what would happen 
to my friends when two shots sounded. The blood rushed 
to my face. Now I understood 1 One of the Chinese had 
calluses on his shoulder, probably from carrying burdens 
on a pole, but the Japanese had thought it was from carrying 
a gun 1 I had failed to protect my friends, and now they 
were dead. 

The Japanese were very friendly towards me, however. 
They gave me dinner—rice, salt fish, and chicken—and I 
then went to sleep in a farmhouse. On the floor next to me 
five Japanese soldiers were sleeping. 

Early next morning a soldier woke me up and brought me 
before the commander. 

“ I have received answer from Canton,” he said. “ You 
must continue to Hong Kong.” 

I was amazed at the kindness of the Japanese Army, for 
I had expected to be arrested and sent back to Canton. The 
commander even gave me a large Japanese flag tied to a 
bamboo pole. 

“ Carry this, and Japanese soldiers won’t shoot at you,” he 
said. “ Flag you carry yesterday too small.” 

I thanked him and took leave. Outside the village the 
Japanese were busy burning a heap of corpses. My two 
companions from the previous day were probably among 
them. 

I passed several Japanese soldiers along the railway, but 
they grinned and waved when they saw the flag. After 
an hour’s walk I reached a dynamited bridge which once 
had spanned a broad river. I had to swim across, so I 
undressed and put my clothes in the brief-case. Then I 
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thought of the flag. What if I ran into Chinese guerrillas ? 
Would they bother to listen to my explanation if they saw me 
with the flag of their enemy ? I thought not, and threw the 
flag into the river. 

I got safely across, holding the brief-case in one hand 
above my head, but when I began dressing on the opposite 
bank a shot cracked, Three Chinese came running down 
a hill, one of them waving a pistol. Had they seen the 
flag ? Were they guerrillas or robbers ? I didn’t think it 
worth while to wait and find out, so I plunged into the river 
with all my clothes on and swam back to the opposite bank. 
They fired another couple of shots, but they didn’t hit 
anywhere near me. 

I was sick and tired of being shot at and decided to give 
up. I could hardly walk, anyway, for my feet were covered 
with big blisters which made every step a torture. I limped 
back to the village and was brought before the commander. 
He seemed surprised to see me. He had probably thought 
I had been shot already, carrying a Japanese flag in no man’s 
land. 

“ I’m going back to Canton,” I declared. 

“ But telegram said you must go Hong Kong.” 

“ I don’t give a damn,” I said. “ I’m going back.” 

He shrugged, and I walked outside. A young Japanese 
officer whom I had spoken to on the previous evening gave 
me a bicycle. He had probably stolen it from a Chinese 
house. I followed a highway running close to the railway. 
After all the walking, it was wonderful to be riding. I was 
in high spirits, for I still had the films and my life, but when 
I saw three men lingering near the road my heart sank. They 
carried poles, and they seemed to be waiting for me. Did I 
have to go through all this again ? 

When I was a few hundred feet from them I stuck my hand 
into my pocket with a sudden, dramatic gesture. I wanted 
them to believe that I was going to pull out a gun, and they 
did—they turned and fled 1 

But at a place where the highway ran close to the railway 
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stood four men and a boy. They couldn’t be tricked, for 
they carried pistols 1 I began shaking all over. Then I 
recognized them—they were my pals from yesterday, the ones 
who had stolen my camera. They didn’t even bother to stop 
me, but grinned and waved. I waved back, relieved to be 
among friends. 

When I arrived in Canton shortly before sunset a soldier 
arrested me and brought me to the local Japanese gendarmerie 
headquarters. I was led into a room and introduced to a 
middle-aged, bearded man and a young gendarme who had 
learned English at the Imperial University in Tokyo. Before 
the questioning began they held a whispered conference in 
Japanese. 

“ Where is your radio set ? ” was the first question. 

My God, they thought I was a spy I 

“ Where is it ? ” repeated the young man. 

“ Listen,” I said wearily, “ Pm no spy. I’m just a poor, 
tired journalist. I want to go home and sleep. Here are my 
credentials.” 

My papers convinced diem that I wasn’t a spy, but they 
hadn’t finished with me yet. The Japanese have a passion 
for details, and these men wanted to know all about me. 
When had I first come to the Orient ? Name of ship ? 
When had I been to Japan ? Which ship ? Sailing date ? 
Name of my father ? Mother ? Sister ? Brother ? Grand¬ 
father ? Why had I tried to walk through the Japanese lines ?’ 

It went on for two hours. I was so tired that I could 
hardly keep my eyes open. 

“ And what is in your brief-case ? ” suddenly asked my 
interrogator. 

I jumped. 

“ Nothing interesting,” I said. “ Really nothing at all— 
just a few old films.” 

“ Ah, film! ” They hissed like snakes. “ And what does 
the film show ? ” 

“ Nothing—just friends and houses.” I talked for quite 
a while, assuring them that the films were so utterly 
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unin teresting that they must have wondered why I ever 
took them. 

“ We must confiscate the film,” the younger gendarme 
finally interrupted me. 

“ If you do that I’ll write about what I saw the Japanese 
Arm y do outside Canton.” 

He leaned dose to me. 

“ Are you threatening ? ” he asked slowly and menadngly. 

“ Of course not—ha-ha; I was just joking, but you see, 
ah. ...” 

Suddenly I got an idea. 

“ These films are diplomatic property,” I shouted trium¬ 
phantly. “ They belong to the Danish consul in Canton.” 

Some one in Tokyo must have told them to go easy on 
diplomats, for the mention of the consul impressed them. 
We reached a compromise: they would keep the films until 
the Danish consul came to fetch them on the following 
morning. 

It was midnight when 1 returned to Shameen, but I went 
straight to the consul and woke him up. 

“ The Japs took your roll of film,” I told him when he 
opened the door, dressed in pyjamas. 

"What I” 

“ But you can get them back to-morrow if you go to the 
Japanese gendarmerie headquarters.” 

“ Good.” 

“ But would you mind getting a few films for me at the 
same time? Twelve rolls, to be exact. . . . No, it won’t 
be dishonest—just sign a receipt for the film which belongs 
to you—'they don’t know whether it’s one roll or thirteen.” 

“ All right, I’ll do it—but let me sleep now.” 

After filing a cable about my unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Hong Kong I hurried back to my hotel to get some sleep, but 
at seven o’clock the next morning Nixon, the Englishman who 
worked for A.P., woke me up. 

“ I just heard about your trip—must have been amusing, 
standing naked on the railway,” he said, 
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“ But how do you know about it ? ” 

“ Just heard it on the B.B.C. broadcast from London.” 

“ The news certainly got there quickly. Too bad I didn’t 
get through with the pictures—the head office will probably 
raise hell.” 

“ Don’t worry, old chap,” he said with a grin. “ They 
have all the pictures they want.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“I sent my coolie to Hong Kong three days ago—he 
carried all my films, hidden in a bamboo stick. Hong 
Kong cabled me this morning that the pictures have been 
received.” 

I tried to laugh, but only a gurgling sound came. While 
I had been dodging bullets and swimming across rivers to 
get my films through, this old man, sitting comfortably at 
home and sipping his whisky and soda, had scooped me by 
sending a Chinese coolie off with his pictures 1 

A little later in the morning, when I got my films from 
the Danish consul, I set out again for Hong Kong. I 
couldn’t possibly catch the Clipper, but the story of Canton 
was dead, anyway, so I might as well leave. This time I 
followed the same route by which I had originally come 
to Canton. The trip was easy, because I had hired a guide 
who knew the countryside well. We first crossed the Pearl 
River, and then walked for some hours, passing through 
several villages where life had already returned to normal, 
with people bargaining at the market squares, street pedlars 
banging their gongs, and naked children playing in the 
gutters. The last part of the trip we covered by sampan. 
At a bend of the river we nearly collided with a Japanese 
motor patrol boat. 

“ No huie shuo kuo yu ma [Can you speak Mandarin] ? ” 
shouted a Japanese naval officer in excellent Chinese. 

"Huie [I can,]” I answered. 

“ Who are you and where are you going ? ” 

" I am a missionary, and I am going to Shekki to inspect 
church property.” 
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I didn’t even know whether there was a church in Shekki, 
but he evidently didn’t either, for he nodded and permitted 
us to continue our journey. 

Our meals consisted of sugar-cane and bananas, which 
grew in abundance along the canals. We slept in the 
sampan that night and reached Shekki on the afternoon 
of the following day, just in time for me to catch the bus 
for Macao. Here I took a ferry to Hong Kong. When 
I arrived in the British colony early next morning a plain¬ 
clothes man stopped me as I stepped off the gangway, I 
looked like a tramp, with no jacket or tie and a three-day 
growth on my chin. 

“ Would you mind stepping round to the station with 
me ? ” said the detective, grasping my arm. 

“ What’s the idea ? ” I asked. Then I handed him my 
credentials. He studied them for a moment and returned 
them with an apologetic smile. 

“ Sorry,” he said. “ X was just carrying out orders—I’m 
on the look-out for questionable characters trying to enter 
the colony.” 



CHAPTER VII 


Jm fag CLgain 


My father is a strange man. One hardly notices him when he 
enters a room, quiet, smiling, invariably puffing an Egyptian 
cigarette. He doesn’t speak much, and his laughter is soft, 
almost soundless. I have never seen him angry. He is a 
slight man, brown-eyed and slightly bow-legged. Most 
people know him only as a capable, matter-of-fact dentist, 
for who would imagine that this quiet, soft-spoken Dane 
actually has the spirit of a dreamer and adventurer ? 

For Father is an adventurer. His love of the unknown, 
the strange, and exciting drove him away from Denmark, 
where life is quiet and orderly, but, to him, unbearably dull. 
In the East he found what his restless spirit craved for— 
unlike most foreigners, he looks through the dirt and squalor 
and sees mystery and beauty in the Orient. He can sit for 
hours in a temple and dream, and loves to wander aimlessly 
in the teeming Chinese city. The two places he likes best on 
earth are the ruined city of Angkor-Vat, in French Indo-China, 
and the Temple of Heaven in Peking. 

I doubt whether Father will ever return to Denmark. 
The East is in his blood. He hardly ever talks Danish and 
seldom speaks about the old country. Some say he is going 
Chinese. His house is like a Chinese curio shop, he admires 
the philosophy of China above that of any other country, and 
all his favourite dishes are Chinese. 

But once a year, on Christmas Eve, Father is a Dane. On 
that night he wants a Christmas-tree with many candles and 
a typical Danish Yule dinner: rice porridge, roast goose with 
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red cabbage, and apple cake with whipped cream. So when 
Christmas came a few weeks after my return from Canton and 
Father asked us to spend it with him I promised Chi-yun a 
real, gay, Danish Christmas celebration. 

The evening started well enough, with every one overeating 
according to ancient Danish custom. After dinner Chi-yun 
sang a Christmas carol. Father tried to join her, but soon 
gave up. His voice is, if possible, even worse than mine. 
He knows it, but after a few drinks he likes to hum his two 
favourite tunes. The Merry Widow and When I grow Too Old 
to Dream. No one ever knows which one he is trying to 
hum. 

So Father and I sat in silence and listened to Chi-yun’s 
singing while the candles on the Christmas-tree burned low. 
I saw his eyes grow moist and knew he must be thinking 
of his mother. His love for this brave little woman was 
touching. Though he hated to write letters he wrote to her 
faithfully once a week, and regularly every Monday the 
Trans-Siberian express brought him a letter with her beautiful, 
symmetrical handwriting. She took pride in the bold curves 
of her letters, but as she grew older and her hand began to 
shake the curves became less smooth and the words began 
to dance on the line. Then one day some weeks earlier a 
telegram had come instead of the usual letter, informing him 
that his mother had died. 

Chi-yun’s eyes were unnaturally bright, too. She must 
be thinking of her home in Peking. She looked beautiful 
as she sat there, very straight but at the same time very 
graceful, her hands Folded in her lap and the lights of the 
Christmas-tree reflected in her eyes. She had developed 
strikingly since coming to Shanghai. Her natural slenderness 
was no longer hidden by modest, loose clothes of the kind 
she had worn in Peking, but enhanced by well-fitting dresses; 
and a combination of high heels and a new coiffure, with 
her lustrous hair combed high on top of her head, made her 
look several inches taller than her five foot one. She had 
acquired a new poise and dignity which made her seem 
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a little sophisticated, but I knew that in her heart she was 
the same shy, tender little girl I had met in Peking. Whenever 
I spoke of her home she bit her lip and looked away. 

While Father and Chi-yun dreamed of the past I kept my 
ears cocked to listen to the telephone. So much depended 
on the call I was expecting, for the Far Eastern chief of the 
Associated Press had decided to appoint me Chungking 
correspondent, and had promised to phone as soon as the 
head office in New York cabled back whether or not they 
approved of his decision. 

Even before the candles had burned down the phone 
rang. Father and Chi-yung watched while I dashed over and 
answered it. 

“ New York has okayed me I ” I shouted. “ I’m leaving 
for Chungking to-morrow 1 ” 

Father smiled. I could see that he was proud of me. 

“ But what about Chi-yun ? ” he asked. 

The smile froze on my lips—I would have to leave Chi-yun 
again I Suddenly the job seemed unimportant, for what 
would be the fun of going to Chungking alone? I was 
almost afraid of looking at her, for I knew that her eyes must 
be full of tears. 

But no, she was smiling I 

“I’m going with you,” she announced. “I have saved 
some money, and I’ve been told that it’s easy for a shorthand 
typist to get a job in Chungking, I will give them notice 
at the office as soon as the holidays are over.” 

“ I’m glad,” Father said. “ You two must try to stay 
together.” 

For once parting from Chi-yun wasn’t hard, for I knew 
that in a few weeks we should meet again in Chungking. 
I took a boat to Haiphong, in French Indo-China, and from 
there travelled by train to Kunming, in Yun-nan province. 
From here on there were no railways, but I managed to 
secure a passage on a lorry going to Chungking. 

The lorry driver and I immediately became friends, as he 
knew my father’s chauffeur in Shanghai. We left Kunming 
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early in the morning, but stopped at a farmhouse a few miles 
outside the city, where two coolies put half a dozen heavy 
boxes on the already overloaded lorry. The driver was doing 
a little smuggling, a lucrative business which brought a profit 
of several hundred per cent. 

" I do this for fliend,” he explained, with a grin. His 
reference to a “ fliend ” made me think of Father’s house-boy 
—whenever he wanted a little holiday he asked for permission 
to attend the funeral of a relative, but recently, after killin g 
off his whole family and burying his mother twice, he had 
begun to resort to “ fliends.” 

The wild beauty of the mountains fascinated me, but soon 
we drove into clouds so dense that we could see only a 
few feet ahead. For hours we felt our way ahead in the 
raw fog, but suddenly the sun broke through and dispersed 
the mist, and now we could see the road curving for miles 
ahead like a snake in death agony, down to the valley where 
irrigated paddy-fields lay like rows of brightly shining 
mirrors. 

But if nature was beautiful the places of human inhabitation 
were not. The villages where we spent the nights were 
the most dirty and stinking holes I had ever seen. The beds 
were alive with vermin, and the old-fashioned toilets were 
invariably placed right next to the kitchens. Surprisingly 
enough, the food was excellent. I doubted whether the 
cooks ever washed their hands, but their dishes were so 
delicious that even an occasional hair or cockroach in the 
food was forgivable. 

I spent the nights fighting bed-bugs and the days clinging 
to my seat in constant terror of losing my life. Often we 
drove on the very edge of abysses at the bottom of which 
lay wrecked cars. This should have sobered my driver, but 
didn’t—he was a speed demon whose main object in life 
was to overtake other cars. The constant racing might 
have been fun if only the brakes hadn’t been out of order. 
Altogether, hardly anything on the lorry was in order—two 
broken springs had been tied together with wire and string, 
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the radiator leaked, and the petrol had a tendency to run 
away from the engine. This last malady made it necessary 
for us to turn round and drive backward whenever we saw 
a steep hill ahead. The horn was out of order, too, but 
we made up for it by beating a stick against the radiator. 
Even this didn’t always work, however, for the mountain 
people always remained squarely in the middle of the road 
until the car was only a few feet away, and then they 
suddenly jumped to the side, their faces full of wounded 
dignity. 

One day when we came roaring through a mountain town 
a little boy jumped too late. We felt a bump and saw him 
slump on the road. The usual procedure was to step on the 
gas and beat it, but the town policeman had seen the accident. 
He drew his pistol and motioned us to stop. 

The boy had broken his leg, and blood streamed from a 
deep cut in his temple. His father came running and began 
weeping loudly. The street, deserted a minute ago, was 
suddenly crowded with excited people who ail claimed that 
they had seen the accident and that we were at fault. 

“ Now we’re really in for it,” I thought, for the mob was 
angry and the father was working himself into a frenzy of 
grief. But the driver knew from past experiences how to 
handle such a situation. 

“ Take this,” he said, nonchalantly handing the grief-stricken 
father a five-dollar bill. 

The man immediately stopped crying and examined the bill 
closely. 

“Thank you,” he said, when he had ascertained that it 
was good. All of a sudden everybody was happy: the 
policeman’s face lost its sinister expression, and some one 
in the crowd shouted “ hao “—they had forgotten all about 
the unconscious boy who lay bleeding on the ro adside, 
for five dollars was a lot of money among these mountain 
people. 

When we approached Kwei-yang, a large city 
Chungking, the driver went faster than ever. 
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“ My wife stay Kwei-yang,” he explained, “ Last week she 
catchee baby—belong boy.” 

He was longing to see the baby, his first-born, and when 
we reached Kwei-yang wc drove straight to his home. He 
rushed inside, but came out a minute later with a long face. 
Mother and child had been taken to the hospital. 

We hurried to the hospital, but a nurse insisted that the 
driver should speak to the doctor before being admitted to 
the sick-room. 

“ Prepare yourself for a shock,” the doctor said. “ Your 
baby is very ill.” 

“ What’s wrong ? ” the driver asked, flushing. 

“ It has lost one eye, and it is doubtful whether we can 
save the other,” the doctor answered. “ We could easily 
have saved its sight if you had only called a doctor right 
away.” 

“I wasn’t here,” the driver said, and then he hurried off 
to see his baby. 

“ Gonorrhoea,” the doctor said to me. " The mother 
didn’t even know that there was anything wrong with her.” 

I had expected a broken man to emerge from the sick-room, 
but the driver smiled as if nothing had happened. When I 
told him that he and his wife must get themselves cured of 
the venereal disease he shook his head. 

“ I no belong sick,” he said. “ In Shanghai long time ago 
I catchee sick, but I pay doctor five dollars and he fixee me 
okay.” 

He had probably been treated by one of the quack doctors 
in Shanghai, who didn’t cure their patients, but only gave 
them one or two injections to stop the outward signs of the 
disease. 

“ Suppose baby belong two eyes no can see, I make dead,” 
the driver added, after a while. “ Maskee [never mind]—I 
can catchee other baby.” 

We arrived in Chungking three days later. The A.P. 
correspondent whom I was to replace was so glad to see me 
that bp pmhr°cpd me, 
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“ Thank God you’ve finally come I ” he exclaimed. “ Now 
I can get out of this hole. ” 

I soon understood why he didn’t like the war-time capital. 
During nine months of the year the sun never penetrated 
the heavy banks of fog which held the city in its cold and 
clammy embrace; during the other three months the sun 
beat down unmercifully from morning till night, transforming 
the grey, cheerless wooden buildings into hot-houses. 

The first three weeks were dreadful, for I lived in constant 
fear of being ' scooped ’ by the other correspondents. The 
missionaries I roomed with were very kind but not very 
interesting, and the people I called on never asked me to 
come again. I had a letter of introduction to one of the 
officers on the local American gunboat, but if he felt any 
happiness at seeing me he managed to conceal it very well 
indeed. 

Then Chi-yun arrived, and life once again became bearable. 
She took a room with some other missionaries, and imme¬ 
diately began looking for a job. She had no difficulty in 
finding one; the wolves of Chungking licked their chops 
at the sight of the pretty, unmarried Chinese girl, and offers 
for positions as a * private secretary ’ came pouring in. 

To my surprise I suddenly became a social lion. Every¬ 
body wanted the pleasure of my company, and I was asked 
to parties right and left. The reason, I soon learned, was 
that Chi-yun always insisted that people should ask me too, 
when she was invited out, and she got plenty of invitations. 
I followed her happily, basking in the sun of her popularity. 
When I brought her to the American gunboat and introduced 
her to the officers they were overwhelmingly kind to me. 

“ Why haven’t we seen more of you, old man ? ” they 
asked, slapping me on the back. “ You must come over 
more often—and don’t forget to bring the young lady 
along.” 

For four months Chi-yun and I had a good time. My 
work was easy now she was there to help me. Every 
morning she translated the Chinese papers for me and 
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corrected my cables ; at noon we lunched together at the 
International Club; in the evening, after she had worked 
for a few hours for an American aviation company, we dined 



together in a Chinese restaurant, and then went out to friends 
to dance or play bridge. 

But the pleasant routine of our lives was suddenly shattered 
one day in May, the first clear day of the year. The Japanese 
had offered peace terms to Chiang Kai-shek, and when he 
refused they sent bombing planes to wipe out whole cities. 
Chi-yun and I were nearly wiped out too. 

It all began when the air-raid sirens wailed just after lunch. 

“ Let’s go to my house on top of the hill,” suggested a 
French correspondent. “ We can’t see a thing from here if 
they come.” The last words sounded wistful—there hadn’t 
o 
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been any news out of Chungking for months, and we 
correspondents were thirsting for a good story. 

We hurried to his house and climbed out on the roof. 
For half an hour we sat there, perspiring under the hot sun. 
The glare was so piercing that we could hardly look at the 
sky. 

“ It’s a false alarm,” the correspondent said, but just then 
we heard an ominous roar. 

“ There they come I ” shouted Chi-yun. 

Then I saw them—about fifty heavy bombers, and they 
were coming right towards us. 

“ Let’s get down from here! ” I yelled at the top of my 
voice. I grasped Chi-yun’s hand and began pulling towards 
the window. 

“ But we can’t see anything from inside,” she objected, 
unable to understand my terror—this was her first air-raid. 

She followed me, however. We were half-way down the 
stairs when the bombs came. The noise seemed to break 
our ear-drums, and every window in the house was shattered. 
The walls swayed, and part of the ceiling fell down on us. 
It lasted only a few seconds, but during those endless moments 
I discovered that Chi-yun had courage. She stood very still 
and looked at me, a puzzled expression in her eyes, and 
when it was all over she smiled weakly and sat down on 
the stairs. 

“ That was pretty bad,” was all she said. 

But worse was to come. 

I was to meet Chi-yun in my room the following after¬ 
noon, but when the alarm went at three o’clock I rushed 
to a cave. It was so crowded that I could hardly breathe. 
An hour passed, but no planes came. This must be a false 
alarm, I decided, and forced my way out of the foul-smelling 
shelter. 

Chi-yun was waiting for me in my room. 

" I bet this was a false alarm-” I began. I never got 

any further. An inferno of noises drowned my voice. 
Anti-aircraft batteries barked, bombs exploded, the earth 
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shook. We fan towards each other and embraced tightly. 
The bombs came closer and closer. Each time one exploded 
I thought that the next one would surely hit us. 

Suddenly it was all over. We ran to the window. The 
city was strangely quiet. Hand in hand we walked down 
into the street. Not a soul was to be seen. We began 
walking towards the restaurant where we usually dined, but 
at a turn of the street we stood rooted to the ground. 

Ahead of us was a sea of flames. The Japanese had dropped 
incendiary bombs, and only now were they beginning to take 
effect. We saw a flame lick out of a window. A moment 
later the whole house was on Are. Second by second the 
fire grew larger. People, their clothes aflame, came dashing 
out of the burning houses. 

“ Let’s go to the gunboat I ” I shouted. We began 
running away from the fire, down towards the river. All 
of a sudden the streets were crowded with people. There 
was no hysteria, only a grim determination to get down to 
the river before everybody else. People pushed and elbowed 
each other ruthlessly. 

The boatmen were making money hand over fist. Ordinarily 
they got only a couple of cents for ferrying a person across, 
but now they demanded ten dollars and got it. From the 
river it looked as if the whole city were on fire. Flames shot 
hundreds of feet up in the air. It was a magnificent but a 
terrifying sight. 

Throughout the night I kept sending cables from the 
gunboat. As the hours passed the reports from the city 
grew worse. About ten thousand people had been killed 
and wounded by the bombs, and hundreds were burned 
alive. The whole business district had been practically wiped 
out. 

When morning came the fires began to die down, and 
Chi-yun and I returned to the stricken city. Through clouds 
of smoke we saw gangs of coolies at work. The bombed 
districts were littered with corpses, but the coolies weren’t 
removing those—no, they were evacuating machinery which 
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had been brought all the way from Nanking and Hankow, 
machinery which was more precious to China than thousands 
of lives. 

We had to make a detour round the burning area to get 
to my house. Outside the door sat a little girl clutching a 
doll. On the previous day she had had parents and a home, 
but now they were gone, blasted by the Japanese bombs, and 
she had only the doll. She just sat there, dry-eyed, and 
stared at the pavement. 

My house had been partly destroyed in the fire, and Chi-yun’s 
house was completely demolished. We gathered together 
our few belongings and walked to the Government district 
outside the city to find new homes. It was not easy, for 
every house was already crowded with refugees from the 
bombed districts. Late in the afternoon Chi-yun found a 
room with some Chinese friends, and I was permitted to 
sleep in the sitting-room of a house belonging to a German 
business man. Three other refugees, all Germans, already 
lived in this room. I got quite a shock when I entered, 
for the walls were decorated with photographs of nude and 
semi-nude women in alluring positions. Then I heard a 
groan from one of my German room-mates. He sat on a 
bed, staring straight ahead with a hopeless expression. 

" He’s lost all his property in the bombing,” one of the 
Germans whispered to me. 

Suddenly the unhappy man jumped up. 

“ I can’t stand it any more I ” he shouted. 

I expected him to do something desperate, but he merely 
ran to the wall and began tearing the pictures down. He 
threw them under a bed and then took a deep breath. 

“ Now I feel better,” he said. “ Come on—let’s play 
poker.” 

The next day I got dysentery. Only those who have 
suffered from this disease can know what I went through. 
Every twenty minutes or so I had to dash to the toilet, which 
was embarrassing since I had to pass through the bedrooms 
of two other people to get there. Day or night my inside 
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gave me no peace, and in less than one month I lost twenty 
pounds. The doctors gave me powdets which didn’t help, 
and a friend told me to drink plenty of gin, but that was like 
adding T.N.T. to dynamite. 

The Germans did their best to cheer me up. Every time 
I came to the dining-room they shouted, “ My, you look 
awful—thinner every day.” What little appetite I had left 
vanished when they began betting about how long I would last. 

Chi-yun was a guardian angel during those horrible months. 
The Japanese planes came every day, and after each bombing 
I had to send a long cable to New York. There was only 
one way of getting about in the city to ascertain the damage 
and the number of casualties—on foot. The walking nearly 
killed me in my weakened condition, but one day Chi-yun 
took matters in hand. 

“ You stay in bed,” she ordered. “ I’ve left my job, and 
from now on I’m going to cover the bombings for you.” 

She did a marvellous job. After each bombing she dashed 
out in the city even before the all-clear had sounded, and 
returned hours later to write a cable. Within a few weeks 
she had developed into a good foreign correspondent. I 
was used to getting occasional ‘ queries ’ from the head office, 
pointing out that I had missed such-and-such stories, but 
after Chi-yun took over these unpleasant little reminders 
ceased to come. 

She also sent stories to the China Press in Shanghai, and 
later foreign correspondents told me that her stories on 
the Chungking bombings were the best they had seen. 
Wherever she went she carried a miniature camera, and her 
pictures of the bombings sold for several hundred American 
dollars. 

Late in July I began to feel that the odds were heavily in 
favour of those betting that I wouldn’t last through the next 
few months. My normal weight was 145 pounds; now I 
weighed 108. I decided to be examined by one of the best 
doctors in Chungking. 

“ You won’t live long if you don’t get out of this place,” 
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he told me after the examination. “ In addition to dysentery 
you have tuberculosis in the right lung.” 

The moment he said it I felt a stab in the right lung. 
When I listened carefully I could even hear a wheezing sound. 
In there germs were breeding which would kill me I 

I staggered home and told Chi-yun about it, but she took 
the sad news with her usual calm. 

“ Don’t give up hope until you’ve had an X-ray taken in 
Shanghai,” she told me. 

But it was difficult to get out of Chungking. First we 
had to wait for some one to come and take my place; then 
for reservations on the Hong Kong plane. Impatient, and 
spurred by the doctor’s words, I rapidly grew worse. When 
finally the day came when we were to leave I was a very sick 
man indeed. It was amazing how the very sight of the 
plane cheered me up. Hardly had we relaxed in the comfort¬ 
able seats when a soldier entered. 

“ Come with me,” he said. 

Two sinister men with guns bulging in their pockets were 
waiting for us outside the plane. 

“ You’re under arrest,” they said. 

“ But why ? ” I asked, gaping with surprise. 

“ You’ll learn that later. Just come along.” 

They took us to the Secret Service headquarters, and there 
we were separated. I was led into a cell-like room where 
two polite young men, armed with pistols, asked me to sit 
down on a rickety sofa. 

“ What’s this all about ? ” I demanded. 

“ We’re not allowed to talk.” 

“ Then take me to see your superior officer.” 

“ He’ll come later. Have patience.” 

I had patience for nearly six hours, but the- chief didn’t 
come. I got nothing to eat, and when I went to the toilet 
one of the polite young men followed me. I tried to close 
the door, but he pushed it open. 

“I have to make sure that you don’t dispose of any 
compromising papers,” he said. 
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About five o’clock in the afternoon I realised that I was 
gradually beginning to lose control of my temper. 

“ I’ll wait for another half-hour,” I said. “ If the chief 
doesn’t come by then I’ll raise hell.” 

They smiled patiently, as if I were a naughty child. 

I watched the minutes tick by. When the clock struck 
half-past five I had worked myself into a lather of excitement. 
Slowly I rose, walked to the window, and smashed it. Then 
I went completely berserk. The two young men tried to 
restrain me, but I pushed them aside, and within the next 
few seconds I crushed everything crushable in the room. 
I was beginning to work on the table when the chief entered. 

“ What is this ? ” he demanded, looking at the broken glass 
and furniture which littered the floor. Then he turned to me. 

“ You are very inconsiderate,” he said in Chinese—he 
couldn’t speak English. “ You have destroyed Government 
property.” 

" But I wouldn’t say that you arc exactly considerate,” I 
countered, still breathing heavily from the physical exertion. 
“ Is it considerate to arrest Miss Fei and me and throw us in 
gaol without questioning ? ” 

“ But you are spies,” he answered. I was shocked, for 
never before had I heard a Chinese speak so blundy. But 
then I suppose they become tough in his racket. 

“ Are you quite sure that we are spies ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, perhaps not quite—but there is a lot of damaging 
circumstantial evidence against you.” 

“ Such as what ? ” 

“ You have lived in a German house.” 

“No one else would give me shelter after the bombing. 
But anyway, is it a crime to live in a German house ? ” 

“ We have learned that they possess a secret radio sender.” 

“ But why don’t you go and confiscate it, then ? ” 

“ The German Embassy would protest,” he said sadly. 
Then he continued, “ But why is it that Miss Fei has been 
seen so often with you ? It seems strange that a foreigner 
should spend so much time with a Chinese girl,” 
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I pointed out that Miss Fei might conceivably hold certain 
attractions other than the possession of military secrets. 

“I’m a very sick man,” I continued. “I haven’t been 
given anything to eat for more than six hours.” 

He inquired politely about my sickness, and I told him a 
few gory details. 

" Can I do anything to alleviate your pain ? ” he asked. 

I thought for a while. 

“ Yes, two bottles of beer would help,” I said. 

This was pure malice; beer was poison for my sick stomach, 
but it cost five American dollars a bottle, and I knew that it 
would be hard to get. However, half an hour later they 
brought the beer. I drank a glass in order not to lose face, 
but my stomach immediately revolted. 

I spent the night in a cell, and early next morning I was 
called before the chief. 

“ You can go now,” he said. “ We are convinced of 
your innocence, and I am very sorry that we inconvenienced 
you, but we will see to it that you get a seat on the next 
plane.” 

“ But how about Miss Fei ? ” 

“ That is our business—she is a Chinese.” 

With Chi-yun still locked up, my newly won freedom 
gave me no pleasure. I knew of several persons suspected 
of being Communists or spies who had been arrested by 
the secret police and never heard of again. But how could 
I help Chi-yun ? Everybody was scared of the secret police. 
The Central Publicity Board, which was supposed to look 
after the journalists, refused to lift a finger. I should have 
to invoke the help of some one high up in the Government, 
but who ? 

Suddenly I remembered that the Chinese Minister of 
Finance, Dr H. H. Kung, was a close friend of the Fei family. 
Kung was my man I I immediately went to his luxurious 
villa on the outskirts of Chungking. 

“ Dr Kung is very busy,” his secretary informed me. “ He 
may be able to see you next week,” 
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“ Tell him that I have an urgent message from Miss Fei.” 

A minute later I was admitted to the great man’s study. 

“ What is this I hear about Miss Fei ? ” Dr Kung asked 
impatiently. 

In a few minutes I explained what had happened. He 
picked up the phone and called the chief of the secret police. 

“ She will be released tight away,” he said, when he had 
finished talking. 

I thanked him profusely, and rushed to the Secret Service 
headquarters just in time to meet Chi-yun. Never before had 
I seen her so angry. 

“ The fools ! ” she said. “ They just kept saying, ‘ You 
are a spy.’ It was up to me to prove my innocence, they 
said, and they invented the most ridiculous stories about me 
—they even said I’ve been seen regularly going to the 
German Embassy, and I haven’t even been near it I Oh, 
well,” she shrugged, “ let’s try to forget it; it’s too unpleasant 
to think about.” 

We left Chungking a week later. By the time we reached 
Shanghai I was a dying man; violent coughs racked my 
skeleton frame constantly, and I had developed a temperature 
in the afternoon—a sure sign of T.B. As soon as I arrived in 
Shanghai I went to see a lung specialist. After a thorough 
examination I was called before the doctor, prepared to receive 
my death verdict. 

“ Your lungs are perfectly healthy,” the doctor said. 

This was a humiliating anticlimax. All my friends had 
treated me like a doomed invalid. How was I ever going to 
face them again ? 

But the dysentery saved my face—the dysentery was real 
enough. For one month I was subjected to a painful treatment 
and a strict diet. Before I was taken off the diet two impor¬ 
tant events occurred: the war clouds over Europe exploded 
in the Nazi blitz on Poland, and Chi-yun reached the ripe age 
of twenty-one. This meant that we could get married without 
her father’s concent. We w» p ted no time. 
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Chi-yon and I spent our -wedding-day playing poker. We 
were both novices at the game, but she caught on quickly 
and bluffed me with the greatest of ease. Victor Keen, 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, was third hand. He prided 
himself on being a good polcer-player, but Chi-yun outdid him 
again and again. When the game was over she had won twelve 
dollars from us. A fine beginning for Mrs Eskelund 1 

That was after the wedding-ceremony, which took place at 
noon at the Danish consulate. The consul, a tall, correct man, 
was irritated by what he considered Father's bad manners. 

“ Dr Eskelund, smoking is forbidden at the consulate,” he 
said three or four times, but Father just smiled overbearingly 
and kept puffing away at his Egyptian cigarettes. 

Chi-yun looked gorgeous in a grey silk wedding-gown. 
I was grateful that every eye was on her, for I was still twenty- 
five pounds underweight, and my best suit looked like a 
hand-me-down from a very big brother. 

The guests were an international lot: half a dozen Danish 
relatives and acquaintances, Vic Keen, a seductive White 
Russian lady with roving eyes, an English business man, and 
my doctor, a very fat and very kind Austrian refugee. 

Chi-yun didn't understand much of what was said, for the 
ceremony was in Danish, but I nudged her when the consul 
asked whether she would accept me as her lawfully wedded 
husband. She knew the cue. 

" Ja,” she answered in a broad Danish accent. 

The consul kissed her before I could do anything about it, 
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and then all the male guests lined up to claim their right while 
I stood lost in a corner—none of the women thought of kissing 
me. The merry-making was fortunately interrupted when the 
consul handed Chi-yun a brand-new Danish passport. 

“ You are now a citizen of the Kingdom of Denmark,” he 
declared. 



“ I hope I’U get a chance to see my country one of these 
days,” Chi-yun answered. 

We then went to Father’s apartment and opened a bottle of 
champagne, but before I could put the glass to my lips my 
doctor came running oyer. 

“ No alcohol,” he said, and handed me a glass of Vichy 
water and two odious pills. 

Five hours to kill before the wedding-dinner I So we 
played poker. 

In the evening half a dozen old friends came for a Chinese 
dinner. It was a complete flop as far as I was concerned, but 
the guests had a fine time. They gorged themselves on all 
my favourite dishes—shrimps with cauliflower, beef with 
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onion, sweet and sour pork, barbecued duck, ancient eggs. 
My doctor saw to it that I had nothing but dry toast and jelly. 
Toast after toast was drunk in delicious Chinese wine, and the 
guests became very gay. 

“ Why do you look so sad ? ” they kept asking me. 

I just smiled bitterly and took another sip of Vichy water. 

After dinner the house-boy and coolie brought in their 
wedding-present, a big basket of flowers. 

“ I hope so young master young missie belong velly happy,” 
the boy declared. “I hope so by and by catchee plenty 
baby.” 

The guests roared with laughter and toasted our future 
babies, but I noticed that Father looked worried. A little 
later in the evening, when I went out on the veranda to 
get a breath of fresh air, he came out and spoke to me. 

“ Chi-yun is a fine girl,” he said, “ but if I were you I 
shouldn’t have any children. I think . . .” 

I could see that Father was embarrassed. He abhors any 
display of emotion, and I knew he didn’t like to speak of this 
personal question, so I interrupted him. 

“ But we don’t want any children,” I said. “ We want to 
travel.” 

“ I’m glad,” he said. “ It’s quite a responsibility to bring 
a Eurasian child into this world.” 

That night Chi-yun and I planned our future. We would 
go to France, Scandinavia, Russia—everywhere; the whole 
world was ours 1 

A week later I left for Europe—alone. 

This time it was lack of money that separated us. We had 
only five hundred American dollars, not enough to buy 
tickets to Europe for both of us. We agreed that I should 
go first and then cable Chi-yun to come as soon as I had 
landed a good job. It was tough to leave her, but the war 
in Europe drew me like a magnet. 

I travelled * hard class ’ via Siberia, and it ms hard; but the 
whole trip cost me only about a hundred dollars. When I 
got on the train in Manchuria I ran right into half-a-dozen 
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Nazis who were going home to fight for Hitler. One of them, 
a beer-bellied man with short sausage fingers, imm ediately 
took a liking to me. 

“ Danish, ja ? ” he said. “ Why, you’re almost a 
kinsman.” 

He couldn’t have said anything worse. If you want to 
make a Dane fighting mad, just tell him that he is like 
a German. 

At lunch, when I sat next to the fat German, he insisted on 
giving me a lecture on world politics. 

“ The Russians already realize on which side their bread 
is buttered,” he said, washing down a chunk of meat with 
a glass of vodka. “ And as for England . . .” He grunted 
happily, and put a piece of bread on the table. “ This we 
will do to England,” he shouted, jamming his fork into the 
innocent bread. The others laughed uproariously, but I 
got a coughing fit. 

When we reached the Soviet border our luggage was 
taken into a customs shed for examination. My turn came 
first. The guard glanced casually at my open suit-case, 
but his interest was aroused when he spotted the half-dozen 
books I had brought along to read on the train. I expected 
him to take two of the books which were of a political nature, 
but to my surprise he picked up a worn old volume. 

“ This book is confiscated,” he said in guttural English. 

It was Conan Doyle’s Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

The Germans watched with amusement. The Soviet- 
German friendship pact had been signed a few weeks ago, 
and they expected their luggage to remain untouched. But 
the Soviet guards didn’t seem to realize on which side their 
bread was buttered, for the Germans got the most thorough 
going-over I had ever seen. Each piece of clothing was 
taken out of their suit-cases and thrown in a disorderly heap 
on the floor, while the Germans turned purple in the face and 
cursed under their breaths. 

After the customs examination I got my first shock in 
the Soviet Union. We were permitted to exchange money 
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at the fate of five roubles for one American dollar, and when 
I ordered a cup of tea I was told that it cost two roubles— 
nearly fifty cents I I decided to do without tea on the trip. 

I had just settled down to sleep in an empty third-class 
compartment when a deep, penetrating voice began shouting 
in Russian. At first I thought that some one had gone amuck 
in the next compartment, but then I discovered that the 
noise came from a loud-speaker above the door. Sleep was 
out of the question with such a racket going on, so I pulled 
a sweater from my suit-case and stuffed it into the yawning 
mouth of the loud-speaker. That took care of him 1 

A few minutes later the door to my compartment was 
torn open and a soldier rushed in. Discovering the sweater 
in the loud-speaker, he pulled it out and pointed accusingly 
at me, shouting away in Russian. I didn’t know what to do, 
so I handed him my passport. The sight of my Soviet visa 
calmed him down, but he pointed again at the blaring loud¬ 
speaker and shook his head severely. It seemed that I had 
to listen to the damned voice even if I didn’t understand a 
word of it. During the next two weeks I became so used 
to the noise that I actually missed it when I got off the train 
in Moscow. 

When I woke up on the first morning two Russians were 
sitting on my bunk playing patience. I went to the lavatory, 
but half a dozen people were lined up outside the door, 
so I decided to try my luck at the second-class bath-room. 
It was empty, but before I could close the door an angry 
train attendant came charging down the corridor, grasped me 
by the shoulder, and pushed me back into the third-class 
carriage. And they say there is no class distinction in the 
Soviet Union l 

I spent the next two weeks reading and standing queueing out¬ 
side the lavatory. When we finally reached Moscow late one 
night I was stuffed into a taxi, together with the six Germans, 
and driven to a luxurious hotel near Red Square. My 
travelling companions, especially the fat one, had so much 
luggage that it was necessary to hire two extra cars. When we 
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were presented with the bill for the cars I nearly fainted—it 
was five hundred roubles, or one hundred dollars in Amer ican 
money 1 

** Each one pays one-seventh,” said the fat German. 

The others agreed meekly, but I revolted against this 
self-styled Fuehrer. 

“ You and your suit-cases filled two cars,” I said. “ You 
pay three hundred roubles, and the rest of us will pay the two 
hundred.” 

He got so mad that I thought he would suffer a nervous 
breakdown then and there. The veins bulged on his forehead, 
and he choked for breath. I took advantage of his involuntary 
silence to stick a fifty-rouble bill into his hand and take my 
leave. When I was a few feet away he exploded. 

“ That-Dane 1 ” he shouted, and began abusing the 

others. He seemed to have forgotten all about the kinship 
between Germans and Danes. 

I didn’t like it when the hotel demanded eighty roubles 
for a room, for I had only fifty roubles left. While the 
Germans were registering I sneaked into the dark dining¬ 
room in search of a quiet corner where I could curl up and 
spend the night. As I groped through the gloom I suddenly 
felt something soft and warm in my hand—a nose I Its owner 
pushed me violently and shouted something in Russian. 
Striking a match, I discovered that uniformed waiters were 
sleeping on the sofas and tables, but I finally found an un¬ 
occupied bench and went to sleep. An irritable waiter woke 
me early next morning. 

“ How much for breakfast ? ” I asked. 

" Forty roubles.” 

So, if I satisfied my hunger, I should be practically broke. 
However, I still had a bottle of beer in my luggage, and after 
emptying it I went out for a walk to look up a friend’s friend 
who, I had been told, was willing to pay a good price for 
American dollars. 

“ I can give you forty roubles for a dollar,” my friend’s 
friend o«id. 
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“ Oh, thank you—that’s very kind of you,” I said. 

“ Not at all,” he answered. “ I’m glad to get the dollars.” 

In the evening I took the express to Leningrad. I had a 
few hours to spend there, and was walking along one of the 
main streets when a young man of Jewish ancestry began 
trailing me. 

“ Got anything to sell ? ” he asked in fluent German. 
“ Shoes, shirts, watches, ties ? I pay good prices.” 

I had enough roubles to last me until I readied Finland, 
but at the mention of the word tie I pricked up my ears. 

" I’ll sell you the tie I’m wearing,” I said. It was a horrible 
purple affair which a land aunt had knitted for me years 
ago. I had always wanted to get rid of it, and this seemed a 
good chance. 

“ I’ll pay twenty roubles for it,” he said. 

“ Good,” I answered, and began removing the tie. 

“ Not here,” he said, glancing nervously over his shoulder. 
“ Let’s go to your hotel and look at your other stuff. We can 
do business, I think.” 

“I haven’t anything else to sell. If you want the tie, 
take it now.” 

“ All right,” he said, handing me twenty roubles. I gave 
him the tie, but when I walked on he followed me. 

“ You must sell me some more stuff,” he insisted. 

“ I haven’t got anything to sell.” 

“ Then the deal is off. Give me the twenty roubles—this 
tie is no good, anyway.” 

I couldn’t deny this, but I didn’t want the tie back. 

“ A deal is a deal,” I said. “ Leave me alone.” 

“ If you don’t give me the money back I’ll report you to the 
police,” he threatened. 

“ Yes, let’s go to the police,” I said, and, grasping his sleeve, 
began pulling him towards a policeman; but he tore himself 
away from me. 

“ Dirty pig-dog 1 ” he jeered, and disappeared into the 
crowd. 

It was now five o’clock, and the train for Helsinki left in an 
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hour. Not knowing the way to the station, I stopped 
the first pedestrian who came along, pointed at myself, and 
said, “ Finlandia.” I meant to convey the idea that I wanted 
to go to Finland, but he misunderstood me—he thought I was 
a Finn. Instead of answering he gave me a dirty look and 
walked away. 

The next pedestrian was an old woman. When I walked 
up to her and said “ Finlandia,” she spat on the pavement in 
front of me and shuffled oif, muttering darkly. The Finns 
didn’t seem to be very popular in Leningrad. I finally had to 
ask a policeman to direct me to the stadon, and he too looked 
at me as if I were an enemy of the state. 

At the border my luggage was subjected to a thorough 
customs examination; then the blinds in my compartment 
were drawn, and we rolled across the fortified zones on the 
Karelian Isthmus, where a few weeks later I was to hear the 
thunder of guns. When we reached the Mannerheim Line the 
Russian guards got oif and a grey-clad Finnish soldier entered 
my compartment. He must have taken me for a Russian, 
for he gave me a sour look. 

“ Passport,” he demanded. 

The moment he saw the word “ Danmark ” written across 
my passport he changed—a smile spread across his face and he 
gave me a friendly nod. 

“ Velkommen til Skandinavien,” he said in Swedish. 
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Don’t forget to wipe your feet on the door-mat. 

That was the first tiling Mother said to me when I got 
home after four years of absence. Her tastefully furnished 
little flat was as clean and shiny as ever, and I immediately 
felt my boyhood fear of touching anything lest I should anger 
her by leaving dirty finger-prints. That was her life : keeping 
the little apartment spotless. It was almost too clean to be 
lived in. 

Lying in my old bed, I couldn’t sleep. I thought of 
Chi-yun, waiting in Shanghai for a telegram telling her to 
join me. What if I couldn’t get a good job and she couldn’t 
come? With her by my side I could face Denmark—but 
alone, no 1 I loved Denmark, but would rather live almost 
anywhere else. Everything was so orderly and planned— 
there was no variety, no excitement. I preferred the dirty 
alleys of the East to the clean, spacious avenues of Copen¬ 
hagen, and shuddered at the thought of living like my country¬ 
men, whose lives were planned from the moment they stepped 
into a job until at the age of sixty they retired to one of the 
beautiful Danish old-age homes. When they wanted excite¬ 
ment they went to the cinema; but I didn’t want to see the 
film stars love and travel—I wanted to do it myself. 

I finally fell asleep after promising myself that the very 
next day I would approach every American journalist and 
news agency in town and ask for a job as a foreign corre¬ 
spondent. Thus, a few hours after my arrival in Denmark, 
I had made up my mind to spare no effort to get away . 
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The first American I contacted the following morning was 
Negley Farson, who happened to be in Copenhagen. I had 
read his best seller The Way of a Transgressor, and admired 
him greatly. 

“ I’m so glad you phoned,” he boomed. “ Come round 
for lunch to-day—we’ll have lobsters at the Wivex.” 

His kindness overwhelmed me—after all, I didn’t even 
know the man. 

“ Oh, don’t bother to take me out for lunch,” I objected 
out of politeness. “I just want to talk to you for a few 
minutes.” 

“Nonsense,” he interrupted me. “I’ll be waiting for 
you at noon; or do you want me to come round and pick 
you up ?” 

Something is wrong, I said to myself. Famous journalists 
just aren’t so kind to unknown young reporters. 

Suddenly I understood—he mistook me for my uncle, 
whose name is also Karl Eskelund 1 My unde is chief of the 
Press Bureau of the Danish Foreign Office. 

“Listen. There must be some mistake,” I interrupted 
Negley Farson, who was still trying to persuade me to lunch 
with him. “I’m not the Karl Eskelund from the Foreign 
Office—I’m his nephew, a young reporter from China. I 
want to ask you for a job.” 

“ Oh,” he said. The silence was long and embarrassing. 

“ Well, come round and see me one of these days,” he 
finally stammered in a confused way, “I’m usually about 
after five in the afternoon.” 

This wasn’t the only time I was mistaken for my famous 
unde, a dignified, middle-aged man with a beard. A few 
months previously a large provindal Danish newspaper had 
printed the story of my arrest in Chungking under the head¬ 
line : “ Danish Fordgn Office Chief Arrested and Maltreated 
in Chinese War-time Capital.” And when Chi-yun and I later 
escaped from Shanghai to Free China, Time magazine gave 
me a write-up and illustrated it with a picture of my uncle, 
he^rd and all 
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“ B ump tious, Veteran Far Eastern Correspondent escapes 
from Shanghai with his Chinese Wife, Pouia Eskelund,” 
they wrote. Pouia Eskelund is my aunt, and if there is one 
thing I am not it’s bumptious. But then I suppose they must 
hqng a couple of adjectives on to a fellow, even if they don’t 
know anything about him. 

I had no luck in my job-hunting that day; neither United 
Press nor the New York Times had any use for me. In the 
evening I made a speech before a packed audience at the 
lecture hall of the Politiken. As I told them about the 
wounded soldiers in China, the starving refugees, the cheap¬ 
ness of human life, I realized that my listeners hardly believed 
me. The East was so remote from their secure little 
Denmark, and they listened as if they were hearing a fairy¬ 
tale, quite entertaining but of course not true. I was glad 
when I noticed a small Oriental in the front row—at least he 
would believe me. 

To brighten my speech I related the legend about the 
Chinese emperor. Chin Shih, who ordered eight hundred 
students to sail eastward in quest of the elixir of life, sup¬ 
posedly found at the root of the sun, which would make 
the emperor immortal. The students reached the Japanese 
isles, but they didn’t dare return to China as the emperor had 
threatened death if they came back without the elixir. There 
were no human beings on the island, so the students inter¬ 
married with the local monkeys, and thus the Yamoto race 
sprang into being. 

The audience roared with laughter, but to my consterna¬ 
tion I saw the Oriental in the front row jump up and rush out 
of the hall. Later I learned that he was the Japanese consul. 

I was supposed to give a second lecture, but the contract 
was cancelled because my speech hadn’t been popular. Mother 
expressed the feelings of the audience when she told me that 
she couldn’t stand hearing about such gruesome things. She 
wanted life to be like her little apartment, clean and pleasant. 
When the winds blew dust from the great world outside she 
shut her windows tight. 
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On the following morning my search for a job brought me 
to the Associated Press. 

“Have you heard about the City of Flint ? 55 the manager 
asked me. 

I hadn’t, but did not want to admit it. 

“ Isn’t that a town somewhere ? ” 

“No. It’s a ship, and it’s been in the news for the past week. ” 

“ Oh, sorry, but I haven’t had a chance to read the 
papers—you see, I was travelling until yesterday.” 

“ Well, the damn ship has disappeared. We want some 
one to find it for us—some one who speaks the Scandinavian 
languages. Think you can do it ? ” 

“ Sure. But where is the ship—I mean, where was it last 
heard of? ” 

“It’s an American ship, loaded with goods for England, 
and it’s been boarded by a German prize crew. They took it 
to Murmansk, but it’s now on its way to Germany. It’s the 
biggest story in America to-day. Do you want to go to 
Norway and cover it for us ? ” 

“ You bet.” 

“ Can you take the afternoon express to Oslo ? Good. 
Here are two thousand kroner—you can always cable for more. 
But find that ship." 

Thus started a crazy hunt for the vanished City of Flint. 
The moment I arrived in Oslo I was directed to Trondheim, 
in Northern Norway. Here the people are something like the 
Missourians ; they don’t believe in anything they haven’t 
seen, and they haven’t seen much. At the hotel I asked a man 
whether it was true that the people of Trondheim always 
answered a question with another question. 

“ Who says that ? ” he answered. 

I immediately went to the harbour district, but two tough 
guards set upon me at the gate and directed me to the harbour 
commissioner. 

“ Have you heard anything about the City of Flint ? ” I 
asked him. 

“ I wouldn’t tell you if I had, and I wouldn’t tell you if I 
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hadn’t,” he answered. Very informative. As an afterthought 
he added; “ But I advise you to keep away from the harbour— 
there’s a spy scare here in Trondheim.” 

I soon learned that he wasn’t kidding. As I was not 
permitted to enter the harbour I selected the tallest building 
near by and began mounting the stairs. Perhaps I could get 
a good view of the port from the top of the house. Two 
women were gossiping on the third floor, but they stopped 
talking at the sight of me. Their glances burned my neck as 
I continued to ascend in the heavy silence. 

“He’s a foreigner,” I heard one of them whisper. “I’ll 
phone the police and you run down and fetch the policeman 
on the corner. Don’t let him get away ! ” 

I flew down the stairs, barely managing to get out of the 
house ahead of the woman who was to call the copper. Cursing 
the reticence of the Norwegians, I walked to a mountain out¬ 
side the city from where I had a fine view of the harbour. 
The City of Flint was not there. I hurried back to the city and 
took the evening train to Bergen. When I arrived there at 
midnight I phoned my boss. 

"It’s rumoured that the ship is on its way to Oslo,” he 
said. “ Go to Oslo right away.” 

I hurried to Oslo, and there I spent the next day trying to 
tear down the wall of silence with which every Norwegian 
surrounds himself when confronted by a journalist. I did 
not succeed. Late in the afternoon I gave up—the damned 
ship probably didn’t even exist, I decided. A kind female Nor¬ 
wegian journalist invited me to tea and tried to cheer me up— 
a hopeless task. 

“ But there must be some way of locating this ship,” she 
said, "If it’s really on its way to Oslo, it’ll have to pass 
Haugesund, I have a friend who works on a newspaper 
there—let’s try and phone him.” 

I had never heard of Haugesund, but we couldn’t lose any¬ 
thing by trying. After a long wait we got hold of her friend. 
She chatted with him for a couple of minutes, then handed 
me the phone. 
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“ It’s a crazy question,” I began, “ but have you by any 
chance heard anything about an American ship called the 
City of Flint ? ” 

“I can see it from where I stand,” he answered. “It 
arrived half an hour ago— they’re just boarding it.” 

I nearly had a nervous breakdown. 

“ What ? ” I screamed. “ Are you joking ? ” It was a 
silly question, for Norwegians never joke. 

“ Certainly not,” he answered stiffly. “ The ship is being 
boarded by Norwegian sailors. The Germans said they took 
the ship into Haugesund because they had a sick man on board, 
but actually they’re being hunted by British submarines. 
I think the ship is being taken to Bergen to-night-” 

There was a click. We had been cut off. 

“ Sorry,” said a female voice. “ The naval censorship 
office has forbidden any further information to be given from 
Haugesund.” 

But I had what I wanted. Dancing nervously back and 
forth, I ordered a ‘blitz’ call to Copenhagen. Only a few 
minutes passed before I got the connexion, but they seemed 
like hours. Even before I had finished talking, my boss had 
relayed the message to New York. 

" Charter a plane and fly to Bergen,” he shouted. “ Never 
mind the cost—you must get on board that ship and get a 
story.” 

The aviation company refused to send a plane across the 
mountains until the following morning, so I took the mid¬ 
night express to Bergen. Here the naval authorities again 
refused me permission to enter the harbour, but I persuaded 
a small boy to let me hire his rowing-boat for a dollar. By the 
time I finally reached the ship my palms had been reduced 
to juicy blisters. 

There it lay, an ugly, rusty old hulk—it seemed incredible 
that it had held the world’s attention for two weeks. The 
cable tolls which the big papers and news agencies had spent to 
cover the story could probably have bought the ship several 
times ov“i*. 
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I tied the boat to the gang-plank and began boarding the 
City of 'Flint. 

“ Hey, you, get off I ” shouted an officer. 

” But I’m a newspaper-man.” 

" So much the worse. The slcipper hates them—he’s 
afraid of competition. You see, he’s making a broadcast 
to America this afternoon, and he doesn’t want you newspaper 
fellows to scoop him. He’s forbidden the crew to talk to 
reporters.” 

I towed round the ship. A couple of sailors were leaning 
against the railing, watching me curiously. 

“ Tell me something about your trip,” I shouted. " I’ll 
give you a good write-up—I’ll get your names and home 
towns in all the papers.” 

They couldn’t resist that. Their story was curiously dull, 
considering what they had been through. It had been cold in 
Murmansk; the Germans had been quite nice; they hoped to 
get home soon. 

“ Is the war still going on ? ” one of them shouted. I 
knew he did it strictly for my benefit, but it was a nice human- 
interest angle : “ ‘ Is War Still On ? ’ asks City of Flint 
sailor.” 

“ Better cut it out,” an officer warned us. '* The Old 
Man’s coming.” 

This was the unexciting climax of the long hunt. The 
A.P. had spent many thousand kroner on the story—and got 
exactly nine lines! But back in Copenhagen the manager 
told me that they had been satisfied with my work—A.P. 
had been only a few minutes behind U.P., which had employed 
three men and a motor-boat in the search for the ship. 

“ We should like to keep you on the pay-roll,” the manager 
concluded, "but after the heavy expenditure on the City of 
Flint story we’ve received orders from New York to cut down 
drastically.” 

So I was again without a job. To make matters worse, I 
received notification from the local draft-board to report 
for medical examination. If I passed that examination it 
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would mean eight months in the Army—eight months without 
Chi-yun. There was only one way of getting round it—I 
must convince the army authorities that I was unfit for military 
service. I therefore went to a doctor I knew and asked him 
to write a report on the state of my health. 

“Put down everything Fve ever suffered from/* I said. 
It was an impressive list: tuberculosis, chronic dysentery, 
inability to use left arm due to a bone operation, thirty pounds 
underweight, nervous disorder, and a couple of items more 
which I have forgotten. 

At the medical-examination centre I was ordered to undress 
and take my place in a long line of candidates. As I watched 
them pass one by one before the medical examiner my nervous¬ 
ness increased—every one was accepted I 

Finally my turn came. Trembling, I handed my letter to 
the doctor. He studied it for several minutes. 

“ It’s a wonder you can stand up,” he finally said. 

I was rejected. 

During the next two weeks I hunted in vain for an assign¬ 
ment as a foreign correspondent. The Poliiiken offered me a 
job, but they wanted me to work in Copenhagen for two years 
before sending me abroad, and I didn’t want to do that. My 
funds were running low, and I was beginning to get desperate, 
when a big story broke—the Russians attacked Finland. 

The Politiken had a correspondent in Helsinki, but the first 
bombing frightened him out of his wits and Finland. None 
of the staff-correspondents in Copenhagen was anxious to 
take his place, but I was. A week after the outbreak of war 
I was on my way to Helsinki, representing Politiken and the 
New York Times. 

Immediately after my arrival in Finland I ran right into a 
beautiful story—I was on the first train to be machine-gunned 
by Soviet planes. 

But at the moment I didn’t appreciate my good luck. I 
was in the dining-car of the Turku-Helsinki express when a 
shadow swept by on the snow outside—a shadow that moved 
faster than the train. Staccato machine-gun explosions tore 
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the ait, A window was shattered and the train pulled to a 
stop. Another plane roared down, spraying bullets. 

People stampeded to the door, jamming it. I pulled 
a window down and jumped out in the snow. Hardly had 
I regained my balance when another plane swooped down. 
I crawled under the train. A running figure suddenly flung 
his hand towards the sky and fell, pierced by a bullet. When 
the plane was gone I dashed towards the wood, but was 
interrupted by a barbed-wire fence. A woman sprawled on 
top of it, her clothes caught. I got over it fast enough, but 
I stopped to grasp her arm and pull. She screamed as the 
barbed wire cut into her flesh, but I got her down. Then 
another plane came and I ran into the wood, collapsing 
in a ditch. 

From where I lay I saw six planes circling over the train, 
guns blazing. They were unopposed except for a lone Finnish 
soldier who stood near the engine. Each time a plane 
swooped down he lifted his rifle and fired. He might as 
well have hurled pebbles at the fast planes, but I admired his 
courage. 

When it was all over we returned to the train, shaking 
with cold. Four bodies lay on the trade. The blood from 
their wounds had already frozen stiff. Five people had been 
badly wounded. 

A few hours later, when the train arrived in Helsinki, I 
rushed to the Hotel Kaemp and phoned my story to Copen¬ 
hagen. When I had finished dictating I was told that the 
editor of the Politiken wanted to speak to me. 

“I listened in to your story,” he said. “Damn’ good 
stuff—but I do hope you got some pictures of the planes 
swooping down.” 

“ My God 1 ” I said, and hung up. Here had I barely 
escaped death—and he was asking for pictures I 

The dignified old hotel had been transformed into a Tower 
of Babel. Correspondents from more than a dozen countries 
had come to Finland to cover the war, and all lived at the 
Kaemp—more than a hundred of them. Their head offices 
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were crying their heads off for news, but not much informa¬ 
tion was available in Helsinki. I soon learned, however, 
that some of the correspondents had developed a swapping 
system which worked to everybody’s advantage. When two 
‘ swappers ’ met they would give each other a rough estimate 
of the news they had for sale, and then agree upon a fair 
exchange. 

During my first day at the Kaemp I ‘ sold ’ my story about 
the machine-gunning of the train to a Swedish correspondent 
in exchange for some information from the front. A few 
hours later I was approached by a Norwegian correspondent. 

“ Have you got any news to exchange for an eyewitness story 
about the machine-gunning of a train yesterday afternoon ? ” 
he asked. 

“ No, thanks,” I answered “ It was my eye that witnessed 
it.” 

“I’ve had my own stories bounce back at me, too,” he 
grinned. 

Sometimes we correspondents obtained stories from Finnish 
soldiers on leave in Helsinki. One morning a Swedish volunteer 
called me up. 

“ I’ve just come from the front," he said. “ I heard that 
you correspondents are looking for eyewitness stories and 
wondered whether you’d be interested.” 

“ Sure,” I said. “ How about lunching with me ? ” 

We agreed to meet at a restaurant, I was slightly disap¬ 
pointed when I saw him, for he turned out to be a big hulk 
of a man with rotten teeth and a strawberry nose—not exactly 
my idea of a heroic soldier. However, he had the goods all 
tight : a ski-ing trip to blow up the Murmansk railway and 
an exciting description of a pitched battle on the central 
front. He told his story well. As he spoke his bleary eyes 
gazed with a far-away expression at the ceiling. The words 
came slowly when his glass was empty, but he picked up as 
soon as it was replenished. He had four rum toddies before 
lunch and two whiskies-and-soda afterwards. Fortunately, I 
had an entertainment clause in my expense account. 
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But when he told me about a Finnish officer who had been 
burned alive by the Reds I became suspicious—I had heard 
this story before, but couldn’t recollect where. Suddenly I 
remembered ; it had been used by the Rome radio ! 

When he pointed out for the seventh time that his glass was 
empty I said that I had to go. 

“ But thanks for the stories,” I added. 

“ I wish your gratitude would take a more material form.” 

“ You’ve had six drinks—isn’t that enough ? ” 

“ You might give me a few American dollars—we soldiers 
get poor pay, you know.” 

“ Listen,” I said, ** I’m not even going to use your stories— 
I think they’re phony.” 

With this statement I hurried out, for I had noticed a 
belligerent gleam in his eyes. The Swedes are nice people 
when sober, but after a few drinks they aren’t beyond using 
the knife, and he had a big one strapped to his belt. 

A couple of days later a Finnish detective called on me. 
Though I racked my brain, I couldn’t recollect having broken 
any laws recently. However, he hadn’t come to ask questions 
about me, 

“ Have you purchased any stories from a Swede named 
Hansson ? ” he asked. 

“ You mean the volunteer ? ” 

“ Volunteer J ” He spat. “ He isn’t a soldier— he hasn’t 
even been near the front. He lives by selling faked stories 
to the foreign correspondents. Do you know where I can 
find him ? ” 

The drunken Swede, whose stories had been quoted by 
the world Press, was arrested a few days later. The police 
found several thousand Finmark on him, all of which he had 
received from the foreign correspondents. 

We correspondents weren’t just confronted with the 
difficulty of getting reliable information—there was also the 
problem of getting our stories past the censors. Every time 
I got a really good story it was * killed.’ One night an 
‘ unimpeachable ’ source gave me some extremely interesting 
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information which proved that Finland would have to sue for 
peace if no outside military aid came. I wrote a long story 
on the subject and then sent it in to the censors. Half an hour 
later the censor’s assistant came and, without a word, handed 
me the top line of the first page of my story, with my name 
and address. 

“ What’s happened to the rest—where’s my story ? ” I 
shouted. 

“ Gone up in flames,” he answered, with a grin. “ The 
censor considered it so dangerous that he wouldn’t even 
touch it—he held it with a pair of pincers while he cut it off.” 

But after a few weeks I developed a system which to a 
certain degree neutralized the sabotage of the censors. On 
some nights, when a liberal Danish censor was on duty, I 
filed all my stories in Danish to Copenhagen, where they 
were translated and relayed to the New York Times. On 
other nights, when a tolerant English censor was on duty, 
I died all my stories in English. In this way I got much 
more past the censors than the correspondents who wrote 
only one language. 

The correspondents had great fun in Helsinki during 
their spare time, because all the available Finnish man-power 
was at the front and the Kaemp was for ever full of patriotic 
women who were anxious to please the journalists who 
gave such valuable publicity to Finland. Some girls were 
swapped by the correspondents in pretty much the same way 
as their stories. 

But one journalist was pining away in the midst of plenty, 
a little Japanese named Adachi. Adachi didn’t know any 
foreign language but German, and his knowledge of that 
was very sketchy. When he couldn’t understand what people 
said he just nodded and smiled. He was always nodding and 
smiling. 

I often wondered how he managed to keep his job, as he 
wrote only one story during the many weeks he spent in 
Finland. That was when he went to the central front. After 
he got back he worked for eight days on the story. When 
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he finally showed the fruits of his labour to the censors they 
nearly fainted—there were about six thousand words, all 
romanized Japanese I 

" Sorry,” they said, “ but we can’t pass a story in Japanese.” 

So Adachi went back to work. For two weeks he sweated 
to translate the story into German. He was very proud when 
he finally got it past the censors. Two days later he received 
a cable from Tokyo. 

“ Story too long, too old,” was the curt message. This 
discouraged Adachi so much that he decided not to write any 
more stories. 

Adachi was only five feet tall, but fancied himself as a great 
lover. Like all Japanese, he just couldn’t live without 
women. The trouble was that the husky Finnish girls found 
him too small. He might have had a chance could he have 
spoken to them, but the girls only laughed when the tiny 
Japanese stood rooted to the ground and gazed at them, 
swallowing. 

“ I just can’t stand it any more,” he told me one day in his 
queer mixture of German and Japanese. “ I must have . . 
And here he drew descriptive curves in the air to indicate the 
female form. 

I took pity on him and took him to Caf£ Paris, hang-out 
for Finnish Victory girls. In a corner of the crowded 
cabaret sat a blonde who looked approachable. I propelled 
Adachi across the room to her and introduced ourselves. 
She agreed to let us buy her a drink and didn’t seem to mind 
Adachi’s hungry eyes feasting on her. I explained the 
situation, and she promised to look after him. They were 
getting along fairly well in sign language when I got up and 
returned to the hotel. 

At breakfast late the next morning Adachi came staggering 
into the dining-room with a terrific hangover. 

“ Well, did you have a good time ? ” I asked. 

Sadly he shook his big, broad head—no, he had had a 
rotten time. The evening had started well enough. After 
drinking an enormous amount of champagne the girl had 
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agreed to go with him to the hotel. When they got to his 
room he had given her a silk kimono and a handsome present 
in cash. 

“ Then I go to bath-room to wash my hands,” Adachi 
continued. “ When I come back she is gone—with my 
beautiful kimono 1 ” 



“ Cheer up,” I said. “ To-morrow is New Year’s Eve, and 
I’ll try to arrange something for you.” 

Through a friend I got in touch with a girl whose reputation 
made it likely that she would stop at nothing, not even Adachi. 
She agreed to entertain my Japanese friend, and on the 
following afternoon she came to the hotel, dressed up like an 
Indian in war paint and reeking of cheap perfume. But 
Adachi thought she was lovely and sniffed the perfume with 
pleasure. They made a strange couple ; Adachi just came to 
her shoulder, and her legs were nearly twice as long as his. 
But Adachi didn’t mind. 

I spent the evening with some Swedish and American 
journalists who, in contrast to me, were experienced drinkers. 
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I don’t even remember how I got back to my room, but at 
dawn I suddenly woke up. Some one was breathing into 
my ear—some one who smelled very much of whisky I 

It was Adachi. I had difficulties in disentangling myself, 
for his arms were round my neck. I half carried, half pushed 
him back to his room. Broken glasses and empty bottles 
littered the floor. I put him to bed and tucked him in, then 
staggered back to my own room and slept until noon. 

Adachi didn’t regain consciousness until evening, when 
he told me what had happened. As soon as I had left him 
alone with the girl she had dragged him to Stockmann, 
largest and most expensive department store in Helsinki. 
Here she had shown a great interest in French perfumes and 
silk underwear. Visualizing her beautiful limbs sheathed in 
silk, Adachi had spent a small fortune buying presents for 
her. Then they returned to the hotel and dined in his room. 
When the meal was over Adachi tried to kiss her, but she 
pushed him away. 

“ I want whisky,” she said. 

When the waiter came she ordered a whole bottle. She 
insisted that he drink with her. She poured it down like 
lemonade. The Finns are perhaps the best drinkers in the 
world; the Japanese probably the worst. Before the clock 
struck twelve Adachi had passed out. When he woke up in 
the middle of the night she was gone. Poor Adachi crawled 
to my room to pour out Ms sorrows. Unable to wake me, 
he had gone to sleep in my bed. 

Adachi left a few days later for Berlin, where he had a 
German gitl friend nearer his own size. 

During all those months in Finland I was longing for Chi- 
yun. As soon as I got the job I had cabled her three hundred 
dollars and told her to come, but for two months I didn’t hear 
from her. Then one morning I was called to the telephone to 
answer a long-distance call. 

“ Who is it ? ” I barked, for I expected that it was my 
editor, who wanted to complain about my too-large expense 
acrnnnt 
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“ It’s me,” said a small voice which I knew so well. 

“ Darling 1 ” I shouted. " Where are you ? When can 
you come ? ” 

" I’m in Stockholm,” she answered. “ I have a reservation 
on the plane the day after to-morrow. Can you meet me at 
the airfield in Turku ? ” 

“ Of course I can,” I shouted. “ But tell me-” 

“ Air-raid alarm,” said the telephone operator, and we were 
cut off. A few minutes later the phone rang again. To my 
intense disappointment, it wasn’t Chi-yun but a Finnish Press 
relations officer. 

“ I have good news for you,” he said. “ I have finally 
arranged for you to go on that trip to the front. We’re 
leaving at five o’clock from the central station.” 

“ But can I be back in Helsinki by to-morrow night ? ” 

<f Probably, but you can’t be sure. Don’t you want to go ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” I answered. I had waited for three weeks 
to get permission to go on this trip and just couldn’t miss it. 
But on the following day, when we toured the front, my 
mind was far away from the war. I kept annoying the other 
correspondents by asking again and again whether it wasn’t 
about time that we returned to Helsinki. 

We finally caught the late afternoon train back to Helsinki, 
but the Russians had chosen this very day to unleash the 
greatest aerial bombardment of the war against tire Finnish 
railway. We spent most of the time dashing out of the 
train and hiding in the forest while Soviet planes roared 
overhead. 

I made friends with a Finnish non-commissioned officer 
who was at least as anxious as I to get back to Helsinki. He 
had a three-day leave, and one day had been lost already 
due to the delay caused by the bombings. He kept talking 
about his wife, whom he hadn’t seen since the war began, and 
I kept talking about Chi-yun. Neither of us listened much 
to the other. 

About sixty miles from Helsinki we watched a fleet of 
a hundred Russian planes bomb the railway to smithereens. 
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It would take hours to repair the track, so we decided to try 
our luck hitch-hiking. But cars are scarce in Finland, and 
the few that came were full. It was dark when we finally 
succeeded in stopping a car. 

“ We’re overloaded already,” said the driver. “ We can 
take only one of you.” 

I wanted to go more than anything else in the world, but 
then I thought of the Finnish officer—if he missed this chance 
he might never see his wife again, for as soon as his leave was 
up he was going to the Mannerheim Line. He must go ! 

But as I turned round to tell him of my decision he pushed 
me into the car. 

“I want you to go,” he shouted, slamming the door. 
“ Your work as a journalist helps Finland—I’ll try to get a 
tide in another car.” 

Before I could protest the car had started. I turned round 
and saw him standing there alone, waving and smiling to me. 
When he was swallowed up by the darkness I felt a lump in 
my throat. 



CHAPTER X 


Wait of. &eath&L& 


I arrived early at the airfield in Turku and began reading a 
Swedish newspaper to pass the last intolerably long minutes 
before Chi-yun came. On the front page was a picture of 
my girl I 

“ Chinese Beauty travels Half-way round the World to 
meet Danish Husband,” I read. 

At almost the same moment Chi-yun bought the only 
English reading matter she could get at the airfield in Stock¬ 
holm, the New York Times. She didn’t know who I was 
working for, until on the front page she saw a one-column 
story by her man—Karl Eskelund 1 

An hour later we were in each other’s arms, but before I 
could even kiss her two Finnish women journalists came 
running and began staring wide-eyed at Chi-yun. 

“ Haven’t you ever seen a Chinese girl before ? ” I asked 
irritably. 

“ No.” 

My dirty looks didn’t discourage them in the least; they 
followed us into a taxi and began interviewing Chi-yun. 

“ What’s your first impression of Finland ? ” one of them 
asked as the car slowly felt its way through the blacked-out 
streets. 

“I can’t see a thing,” Chi-yun answered, peering out 
through the window. “ But I think I’m going to like it,” 
she added, looking at me. 

I told them some nonsense which I knew would look good 
in print, and we finally got rid of them at the hotel. 
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We didn’t get much sleep that night—there were three 
air-raid alarms and so much to talk about. Chi-yun had been 
thoroughly spoiled on the trip, travelling from Shanghai to 
Marseilles on a boat with several hundred young Frenchmen 
who were going home to fight. They hadn’t been in the 
least discouraged by the knowledge that she was married— 
on the contrary. 

“ They were so gallant,” she told me. “ They sent me 
love-letters and chocolate every day, and—-—■” 

“ Tell me about something else,” I growled. 

She had been all mixed up when one of her admirers took 
her to a fashionable night-club in Paris. 

“ The men were dressed like women, and the women like 
men,” she told me. “It was hard to tell what was what, 
especially since both the men and the women kept trying to 
fiirt with me.” 

From France she flew to Copenhagen, and here the passport 
inspector got a shock when a young Chinese girl stepped out 
of the plane and handed him a Danish passport. 

“ But are you really Danish ? ” he inquired in Danish. 

“ Of course I am,” she answered—in English. 

Then a red-headed lady came up to her. 

" Axe you Mrs Eskelund ? ” she asked. 

Chi-yun nodded. 

“ So am I,” said the lady. “ I’m Karl’s mother. How do 
you do ? ” 

Mother hadn’t been very friendly to Chi-yun. This didn’t 
surprise me, for I knew that Mother had disapproved of my 
marrying a Chinese—-to her, all Chinese were strange, slit-eyed 
litde people who said “ quack-quack ” or something equally 
funny. But Mother couldn’t resist the temptation to take her 
Chinese daughter-in-law on an exhibition tour to my relatives. 

“ They stared at me as if I were a strange animal,” Chi-yun 
said. “ One of them even asked why I didn’t have a queue i 
But they were very friendly.” 

Mother also took her to a department-store to buy a 
winter outfit, but all the available shoes and clothes were 
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fa x too big, and they had finally been directed to the children’s 
department. 

On the following day she went to Sweden. At the hotel in 
Stockholm an elderly, dignified Swede came up and shook her 
hand as if he had known her for years. He didn’t say, “ How 
do you do,” however, but only whispered, “ Miss Kina.” 

“ During the next couple of hours he followed me every¬ 
where,” Chi-yun told me. “ All the time he kept whispering 

* Miss Kina ’—I don’t think he knew any other English words. 
I finally became embarrassed and went to the lounge to read, 
but hardly had I opened a magazine when I heard that 

* Miss Kina ’ again—his head was sticking out from a group 
of palm-trees just behind me 1 I rushed to my room, but the 
telephone immediately rang, and the receiver nearly dropped 
out of my hand when I heard him whisper * Miss Kina.’ ” 

The following morning we went to Helsinki. I expected 
that some people wouldn’t like the idea of my being married 
to a Chinese, but from the moment I walked into the Kaemp 
with Chi-yun by my side I knew I had misjudged them. 
The Finns, especially the men, thought she was wonderful. 
Everybody stared at her and said, “ Isn’t she sweet ? ” From 
then on I wasn’t just an unknown young Danish journalist 
any longer—I was "that man with the beautiful Chinese 
wife.” Everybody wanted to meet her, and my room 
suddenly became a gathering-place for all sorts of people I 
hardly knew, most of them men. Some of them I didn’t 
like, for they made a habit of dropping in when I was down¬ 
stairs telephoning Copenhagen. But on the whole I didn’t 
mind much, because many of our visitors were Finnish officers. 
They usually shut up like clams in the presence of journalists, 
but with Chi-yun around they became talkative, and she 
pumped them for news. 

'VCTien we walked in the streets together I noticed that 
women turned round and smiled. I was flattered at first, 
for I thought they were looking at me, but when I smiled 
back they didn’t notice at all —it was Chi-yun they were 
ints'rrct-p'i in 1 
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I had always thought that Chi-yun’s mind was like an 
open book to me, but during the next few weeks, when we 
were together almost constantly, I discovered that I was 
sadly mistaken. As I got to know her better I realized that 
I really didn’t know her at all. Even to-day, after several 
years of marriage, she still springs litde surprises on me—not 
always pleasant ones. 

Take the matter of Chi-yun’s temper, for instance. When 
we first met she always gave in. Whenever I got excited and 
started an argument she smiled sweetly and said, “ I’m sure 
you’re right, Karl.” Thus I came to believe that my little 
Chinese girl was soft-spoken and submissive. 

Then we got married. When we had passed the blissful 
honeymoon stage of holding hands and gazing into each 
other’s eyes, I began to notice a slight change in Chi-yun. 
She began to voice her doubts when I laid down the law, 
and on one or two occasions she even contradicted me. I let 
it go, because I didn’t want to mar our happiness. If she was 
stubborn I would be overbearing, I decided. 

But things went from bad to worse, and soon she was 
completely out of hand. She rejected my political theories, 
argued with me in public, and even painted her finger-nails 
red, though she knew I detested it. It pained me to realize 
that we were slowly but surely drifting towards a dangerous 
clash. There was only one thing to do, I decided: I must 
assert myself—once and for all I must crush this dangerous 
stubbornness in my wife and prove that I was the master. 

The opportunity came about two months after her arrival 
in Finland. I have forgotten how it started, but we got 
into a vicious quarrel. That is to say, she contradicted me 
and I became very angry—I pounded the table and really told 
her off. To my delight she didn’t say a word, but listened 
quietly to my ravings. 

“ You’ve won I ” I congratulated myself. “ Just get really 
angry, and she’ll give in.” 

I was all prepared to take her in my arms and forgive her, 
when she sprang one of her little surprises on me. 
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“ Shut up,” she said. I had never heard her use such an 
expression before, and it shocked me. Shouting louder than 
ever, I advanced menacingly towards her. But she was 
quicker than I, Like lightning, she grasped a manuscript 
which I had just completed. 

" Another word, and I’ll burn it,” she said very softly, and 
held it over the fireplace. 



I had worked on that manuscript all day and didn’t want to 
see my masterpiece go up in flames, so I didn’t say another 
word. Instead she began talking. Very quietly she explained 
that she was sick and tired of my tyranny. She wouldn’t stand 
for my shouting. She had a right to her own opinions. 

It was outright rebellion I I didn’t say anything, however, 
for she still held my manuscript over the fire. But before she 
had finished talking I began to wonder whether there wasn’t a 
grain of truth in what she said. Her rudeness had him me 
deeply, but perhaps she wasn’t entirely wrong? Secretly I 
was even a little pleased that she had shown so much character. 
The whole thing ended with me asking her forgiveness, and I 
even promised not to shout at her in the future f 
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We have had a few quarrels since then, but they usually 
end the same way—I get mad and lose control of myself, and 
then Chi-yun retaliates in her quiet, menacing way. Once 
she nearly threw my typewriter out of the window from our 
fifth-story apartment, and the manuscript of this book was 
in dire danger of being hurled into the sea. But she never 
loses her temper during these encounters—she is always quiet 
and controlled. That’s what gets me—she just does not get 
excited over an argument. She is always calm and logical. 
Perhaps that’s why she wins. Sometimes I almost wish she 
would let herself go completely so that we could have a nice, 
peppy argument, but that never happens—she simply leaves 
the room, telling me that we can talk it over when I have 
calmed down. 

But she is usually very considerate towards me in public. 
I have discovered that many Chinese women are like that— 
they never let their husbands lose face when others are present. 
Perhaps that’s why so many foreigners have come to believe 
that Chinese women are soft and submissive. They are 
wrong. However sweet and lovable Chinese women may 
seem, they have a mind of their own, and they will not tolerate 
a dictator-like attitude from their husbands. 

Another thing that shocked me about Chi-yun was her 
hardness. Where I am soft and sentimental she is logical and 
even cynical. I noticed this especially in China, where one 
is always pestered by beggars. Whenever we were pursued 
by a poor wretch muttering, “ Master, no chowchow,” I 
wanted to give him some money, but Chi-yun would tell 
me not to. 

There is a reason for her hardness, however. Many of the 
beggars are professionals, she once told me. They are well 
organized ; in Shanghai, for instance, the Beggar King owns 
a lotty which brings his subjects back to town as rapidly as the 
police can dump them outside city limits. One can always 
recognize the professionals, for they never fail to have some¬ 
thing to exhibit: a dying child, a big, festering wound, or 
some deformity. A missionary doctor once told me that he 
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offered to treat free of charge a beggar whose leg, swollen to 
twice its normal size, was one big, rotten wound. But the 
beggar declined, stating that he did not want to lose his only 
means of malting a livelihood. 

I remember especially one time when Chi-yun and I saw 
some fifty dying people outside a Chinese benevolent society 
which gave dead beggars a decent funeral. Generally 
speaking, the Chinese are not very religious. They don’t 
worry overmuch about the fate of their souls after death, but 
they are anxious about what will happen to their bodies. 
These people had come here to die because they didn’t want 
to be cremated—the fate of corpses picked up by the police. 
They just lay there on the filthy pavement, staring into 
nothingness, waiting for the relief of death. Their skin was 
like yellow parchment stretched over the protruding bones. 
Most of them were middle-aged, but I saw some who couldn’t 
have been more than twenty, and there was one child of five 
or six. These people weren’t professionals; they were 
refugees who had to die because they couldn’t get a bowl of 
rice a day. I was horrified by their suffering and wanted to 
give them all the money I carried on me at the moment. 

“ It’s no use,” Chi-yun said. “ They’re going to die, 
anyway—it’s only a matter of time: maybe a few days, 
maybe a week. You won’t help them by giving them a 
little money—on the contrary, you will only prolong their 
suffering.” 

I have never been able to understand this attitude in Chi-yun. 
I suppose it is because she has seen so much suffering in her 
life that she hardly notices it any more. She accepts dying 
beggars in the streets as a matter of course. Like her fore¬ 
fathers for generations and generations, she is a fatalist and 
doesn’t try to change what she considers the inevitable. I 
have discovered, however, that she sometimes gives to the 
Red Cross or the Salvation Army. “I believe in organised 
charity,” she explains. 

Another thing which intrigues me about Chi-yun is my 
inability to read her thoughts. She always knows what is 
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going on in my head—if I exaggerate or tell a little white lie 
she knows it right away. But I fail miserably whenever I 
try to guess her reactions. I never know what she is thinking. 
When she laughs I never know whether she is laughing with 
me or at me. When she tries to kid me she always gets 
away with it, for I can never tell whether or not she is serious. 
That often makes me furious, for I hate to be kidded and she 
loves to do it. 

Considering all the differences in our characters, it is surpris¬ 
ing indeed that we get along so well together. Or perhaps 
it is just because we are so different. Our temperaments 
complement each other well, I think. She has perked up 
my sense of humour, particularly in regard to myself, curbed 
my violent temper, and convinced me that life’s not so serious. 
But she couldn’t escape my influence entirely, either. 
Gradually she has abandoned fatalism to fight when it will do 
some good. But my character undoubtedly got the better 
of the bargain. And we do have that one thing in common— 
we both love to travel. If we stay too long in one place we 
are apt to become quarrelsome and irritable, but as soon as 
we can pack our bags and start out for a new country we 
are happy. 

We didn’t have time to get tired of Finland, because the war 
ended two months after Chi-yun’s arrival, A couple of days 
after the signing of the armistice the Hotel Kaemp was de¬ 
serted. The foreign correspondents, who for months had 
written such gripping pieces about brave little Finland, 
suddenly lost all interest in the country and hurried off to look 
for another war. I decided to take Chi-yun to Copenhagen 
and introduce her to an. extraordinary man who for nearly 
half a century had fought his own private little war against 
war—my mother’s father. 

Mother’s relatives are all tall, blond Nordics who have been 
left surprisingly untouched by the civilizing influences of our 
century. When they get mad one soon understands why the 
Britons, the Franks, and the Romans used to pray for protection 
against the wrath of the Vikings. 
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Mother’s father is the fiercest of them all. His parents 
would have won laurels in a totalitarian state, for they brought 
eighteen children into the world. As their offspring had to 
share nine narrow beds, it was not surprising that my grand¬ 
father at the age of nineteen chose to go to a land with more 
space. He tan away from home and fled to America as a 
stowaway. His plan was to look up a rich uncle in Chicago, 
but when he got there he found that the uncle had disappeared 
without a trace. Grandfather took a room with his last 
money and went out looking for a job. To save his boots 
he walked about bare-footed and put them on before going 
in to apply for work. 

Evening found him far away from his room and still with¬ 
out a j ob. He lay down to sleep in a park, but was awakened by 
a thief making off with his boots. Grandfather pursued him 
and caught up with him, but the man clung to the boots and 
Grandfather knocked him on the head with the heavy, old- 
fashioned key to his room. Either Grandfather didn’t know 
his own strength or the thief’s head was unusually fragile, for 
the man died. Grandfather was arrested and charged with 
murder. He could practically feel the rope round his neck 
when a miracle happened—the judge discovered that he spoke 
five languages and made him court interpreter instead of hang¬ 
ing him. 

Grandfather stayed in America for three years and then re¬ 
turned to Europe. He travelled extensively in Germany, 
Russia, France, and Italy, doing all sorts of odd jobs but 
always avoiding hard work. Sometimes he was a teacher, 
sometimes a travelling salesman, and at other times just a 
plain poker-shark. He finally settled down in Denmark and 
became a writer. 

From the very start of his career as a writer he was handi¬ 
capped by the fact that he couldn’t type, nor could anyone read 
his handwriting. A little thing like that didn’t get Grand¬ 
father down, however. He married, sent his wife to a typing 
school, and, when she had learned to type, made her his private 
secretary. When she died he married an expert typist. His 
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second wife also proved a kind and patient woman—otherwise 
she would have divorced or murdered him years ago, for 
Grandfather is a ruthless tyrant and his dictation would drive 
anyone crazy. Great thoughts come rolling in a confused maze 
when he dictates—he never bothers to finish a sentence, but 
expects her somehow to transform the mess into good, read¬ 
able Danish. Though a capable woman, she cannot perform 
miracles. When he reads the material after she has typed it 
out he always becomes furious. 

“ Why don’t you tell me when I don’t finish a sentence ? ” 
he yells. 

Anyone who has tried to interrupt Grandfather when he 
dictates knows why. Once he became so mad that he actually 
jumped out of bed. That was sensational, because Grand¬ 
father has spent nearly his whole life in bed. Not that he 
suffers from ill-health—he is as strong as an ox—but he can 
work only lying down, or so he says. I have a suspicion that 
he might be able to work out of bed, but he has stubbornly 
refused to make the attempt. 

Those who know Grandfather pity his poor wife, but when 
it comes to a real show-down it is actually she who swings the 
whip. When his tyranny becomes unbearable she simply 
stops. 

“ Do your own typing,” she says. 

He roars and threatens for a while and may even throw 
handy objects, but after a couple of hours his shouts tone 
down. Before you know it he is a meek, soft-spoken old man 
who adores his dear wife—if she will only type for him I 

When Chi-yun and I went to visit Grandfather in his little 
apartment on the outskirts of Copenhagen I hoped we should 
catch him in bed, for I wanted to kill for ever Chi-yun’s sus¬ 
picion that I had invented the story about his working in bed 
as an excuse for my own bad habit of not getting up until 
noon. 

We arrived at four o’clock in the afternoon, and Grand¬ 
mother opened the door. She had never seen a Chinese 
woman before and looked at Chi-yun with big eyes. 
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“Karl, she’s lovely,” she whispered. “If I only knew 
En glish—I can’t even talk to her! ” 

She took Chi-yun’s hand. 

“ She’s so small,” she said. “ Tell her-” 

A roar from the bedroom interrupted us. 

“ Elly, who is it ? ” shouted Grandfather. “ How dare you 
let me lie here, helpless, without telling me what is going on ? ” 

He could easily have found out by getting out of bed and 
taking a look, but that didn’t occur to him. 

“ He’s in bed I ” Grandmother exclaimed. “ What will 
your wife think ? ” 

The shouts from the bedroom grew louder. Chi-yun and 
I tiptoed to the door and peeped in. Grandfather was lying 
in bed, sighing profoundly and shaking his grey head in 
self-pity. He cocked his head to listen; not hearing anything, 
he let out another yell for his wife. 

Chi-yun and I were shaking with laughter, but Grand¬ 
mother pushed us aside. 

“ Johannes, it is Karl, who has come to introduce his lovely 
Chinese wife,” she said. 

“ My God ! ” he shouted. “ Where are my clothes ? My 
shoes ? Is nothing ever in order in this bouse ? ” 

During the next half-hour we heard him yell for hot water, 
soap, towel, tie, cuff-links. Chi-yun was just telling me that 
my grandfather must be a monster, when the door was opened 
and in stepped a perfect gentleman—meek, graceful, and 
immaculately dressed. He smiled sweetly and took Chi- 
yun’s hand. 

“I’m so glad to meet you,” he said, in his queer, old- 
fashioned English acquired in Chicago some sixty years ago. 
“ Please forgive me that I am unshaven, but I did not have 
time to go to the barber’s.” 

That was another of his ideas: he couldn’t shave himself. 
He had tried to use a razor in eighteen seventy-something, but 
cut himself and never dared to repeat the experiment. 

He asked a few questions about Finland, and then adroitly 
channelled the conversation to his pet subject: the cause of 
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wars. For more than forty years Grandfather had striven to 
convince the world that wars were created by the great in¬ 
dustrialists to prevent the common people in different countries 
from uniting. He had written a book and numerous articles 
on the subject, and whenever they were rejected he hinted 
darkly that the agents of the industrialists in some mysterious 
way were obstructing his attempt to create international 
brotherhood by exposing the tremendous swindle. Grand¬ 
father had a keen sense of hearing, and, even lying in bed, 
could always tell which material was being returned. This he 
knew by the thumps when the mail dropped on the floor. If 
there was a heavy bump, he sighed and said, “ That’s my 
book.” A small thump he knew to be an article. But if 
there was a swish of something light floating down he got 
excited. 

“ Elly, fetch the mail,” he shouted. “ There’s a cheque.” 

But usually It was a bill. 

Grandfather’s life-work was his private war against the in¬ 
dustrialists, but in addition to political articles he also wrote 
two kinds of books : deep philosophical works and children’s 
stories. Personally I preferred the latter, for I could make 
neither head nor tail of his serious books and sometimes 
wondered whether he could. 

But in 1933 Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s spiritual mentor, 
suddenly discovered that Grandfather’s book Cross and 
Hammer was the origin of the new mystical Nazi religion 
which glorified the ancient Nordic gods. Rosenberg invited 
Grandfather to lecture in Germany for two months at the 
expense of the German Government. 

Grandfather was delighted. He didn’t know anything about 
the Nazis, except that they must be good since they recognised 
his genius. He hurried off to Germany. 

But he came home a week later. 

“ I don’t like the Nazis,” he said. “ They want to make an¬ 
other war, and that man Hitler is the agent of the big in¬ 
dustrialists.” 

When Grandfather was in the midst of explaining his 
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political theories half a dozen relatives showed up unexpect¬ 
edly for dinner—they have a habit of doing that in my family. 
Grandfather’s sister, Auntie Klara, was one of them. Auntie 
Klara made up for the godlessness of the rest of the family by 
being fanatically religious. She wasn’t religious in the way 
other people were, however—Grandfather’s family always did 
things differently. Auntie Klara never went to church. 

“ I don’t want to worship God in a cold stone house,” she 
said, and so she did it at home. I believe that she had at 
different times belonged to all the religious sects in Denmark— 
she had been a spiritualist, an Oxford Grouper, a Quaker, and 
once she was a vegetarian. But she never succumbed to the 
Danish State Church—everybody else did that, so Auntie 
Klara wouldn’t. 

The tragedy of Auntie Klara’s life was her skinniness—she 
weighed less than a hundred pounds, and there was no femi¬ 
nine roundness to her gaunt body. But some ten years ago 
she suddenly began to develop alluring curves in the right 
places. The family was impressed, until some one experi¬ 
mentally stuck a hat-pin into her behind. There was no 
reaction whatever. Thereafter it became a standing sport in 
the family to stick needles into the pillows on Auntie Klara’s 
backside. 

The radical branch of the family also showed up. They 
were seven sisters and brothers who believed in a Communist 
world where everybody shared alike. They could only gain by 
such a bargain, for they had nothing to share with anybody 
else. They made a precarious living by selling pictures 
which the more artistic of the brothers painted, and by buying 
on the instalment plan. When they had ‘ bought ’ a lot of 
stuff they sold it and skipped to Sweden. Here they would 
start buying and selling again until the authorities got wise 
to them, and then they would go to Norway. They were 
always trav elling back and forth between Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

But the party really brightened up when Unde Axel came. 
Uncle Axel, Grandfather's younger brother, was a writer by 
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choice but a painter by profession. It was difficult to say which 
he was worse at, but he had found the latter occupation more 
profitable. He still wrote, however, though I never heard of 
any of his material being published. He made only one type 
of painting—a deer lingering in a forest by a little lake. The 
deer looked like a cow, the trees were atrociously green and the 
water atrociously blue. Uncle Axel knew his art wasn’t good, 
and that was why he drank. He had to sell the paintings 
himself, and it took a lot of smooth talking to make people buy 
them. When sober Uncle Axel was an honest man, so he 
couldn’t get himself to do this salcs-talk, but after a few 
drinks he lost his scruples. So each time Uncle had to sell a 
picture he fortified himself with a few drinks—and he had to 
sell a picture every day. It was a vicious circle, and Uncle 
Axel never got out of it. 

Chi-yun had never seen a party like this before. When we 
had finished a couple of bottles of c snaps,’ the Danish equiva¬ 
lent of whisky, everybody began talking at the same time and 
nobody listened to anybody else. The voices of Grandfather 
and Uncle Axel could be heard above the general hubbub, 
however. The two had quarrelled ever since they were born, 
and whenever they met they picked up the argument where 
they had left it the last time. Whenever one said something 
the other invariably opposed. Their favourite themes were 
“ The Origin of Matter ” and “ Is there a Life after Death ? ” 
They never settled it, but the argument usually ended with the 
neighbours calling the police during the small hours of the 
morning, when the two enraged giants found words inadequate 
and began hurling things at each other. 

During dinner Grandfather made a little speech in honour 
of Chi-yun, stressing that he was proud of me because I had 
married a Chinese—not just a Danish girl, like everybody else. 
Grandfather loved originality; he tied his tic in a way nobody 
else did and occasionally ate with his knife, just to startle 
people. But I could tell that he liked Chi-yun. When we 
left he kissed her noisily and said that if he were a young man 
he would go to her country and marry a Chinese girl. 
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“ I like your Grandfather,” Chi-yun said on the way home. 

“ He is so much like you.” 

In the town square, where we lived, crowds of excited 
people were devouring ‘ extras . 5 

“ British Navy mines Norwegian Territorial Waters,” 
screamed the headlines. “ German Fleet 'steaming North 
through Kattegat.” 

“ I wonder what it means , 55 said Chi-yun. 

At dawn the next morning we knew. Chi-yun shook me 
awake. 

“ Listen, Karl— planes,” she said. 

“ So what ? ” I answered drowsily, but suddenly I was wide 
awake. This sounded like a lot of planes—many more than 
we had in Denmark. We rushed to the window and saw thirty 
giant bombers sweeping over the city, so low that they seemed 
to touch the graceful church-spires. Squinting against the 
rising sun, I tried to distinguish the markings on them. 

“ It’s a black cross,” Chi-yun said. 

It was—the German iron cross. 

Something bright fell from the planes, little bundles that 
multiplied and floated down on the sleeping city like confetti. 
Leaflets. I rushed down the six flights of stairs, discovering 
only when I reached the ground floor that I was still in pyjamas. 
But no matter—I must know what the leaflets said. 

Close to the front door lay a leaflet. The blood rushed to 
my face when I read it. It was from the German Wehrmacht, 
which had been “ forced 55 to “ protect 55 Denmark and Norway 
whose neutrality had been “ violated ” by the “ British 
gangsters.” 

I ran back to our room and translated the leaflet to Chi-yun. 

"But it’s preposterous—it says they've already taken 
Denmark,” I shouted. 

I ran to the phone and called up my uncle, the chief of the 
Danish Press Bureau. When I heard his voice I knew it was 
true. 

" They have already occupied most of Denmark,” he said. 

“ They landed in Copenhagen two hours ago.” 

K 
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“ But how is it possible—why didn’t we fight ? ” 

“ We didn’t know,” he said, and his voice was very tired. 
“ They came to Copenhagen two days ago—in coal boats. 
There was coal on the decks all right, but German soldiers in 
the holds.” 

Chi-yun and I dressed hurriedly and went to the 'Polittken 
to get further details. People clustered round the radio in the 
editorial office, listening to the B.B.C. They looked dazed 
and very tired. 

“. . . and the Norwegian Government has declared war on 
Germany,” said the speaker. A gleam of hope brightened the 
faces. We cheered. Good old Norway 1 

“ They’re matching across the town square,” some one 
shouted. We rushed to the window. I felt cold all over 
when I saw the German troops. Never before had I known 
such fury, such a feeling of despair and helplessness. I was a 
Dane, and they had taken my country I 

I looked at the other people. They seemed calm, but I 
knew that they felt the way I did. Scandinavians don’t show 
their emotions very often—but don’t mistake their silence for 
submission. They feel all the stronger. 

My father’s sister, who is also a journalist, came over to me. 

“ The dirty swine,” she said in a low voice. 

Acting on the same impulse, we went to the mess-hall and 
ordered a bottle of snaps. We wanted to find release from our 
gloomy thoughts, and we did. By noon the bottle was empty, 
and we staggered home and fell asleep. 

It is easy to be courageous and talk about victory when you 
are in a free country, but to keep your spirits high in an 
occupied country takes real courage. You hate with all your 
soul, but you feel helpless. Wherever you turn you see news 
of victories for the ones you hate. Gloom comes over you 
like a thick fog. 

But the Danes fought and conquered the spirit of helpless¬ 
ness which would have turned them into easy collaborateur 
material for the Germans. When the first paralysing surprise 
had worn off they squared their shoulders and said, “ We will 
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take it.” And overnight the country became more united than 
ever before in its history. People forgot old differences. 
There were no longer Communists and Socialists and Con¬ 
servatives, only Danes. Throughout the country courageous 
men got together and formed the secret anti-German groups 
which later won for Denmark, once known as the world’s 
most peaceful country, the name of “ the world’s number-one 
sabotage country.” 

I am afraid that I did not possess the stoic patience and 
courage of my countrymen. I felt trapped. My only thought 
was to get out of Denmark, out of Occupied Europe. But 
there were only two ways of getting out—either we had to 
escape to Sweden or go through Germany. We had no 
difficulty in getting visas to go to the Balkan countries, but 
when we applied for German transit visas we were told that 
it was “ out of the question.” 

So I decided on Sweden. I contacted a man who had helped 
several hundred Jews to escape across the sound in small 
boats. 

“It is dangerous,” he said. “They shoot first and ask 
questions afterwards. But it can be done.” 

When I told Chi-yun about my plan she asked me to wait a 
few days. 

“ If we can’t get out any other way let’s try Sweden,” she 
said. “ But first let’s ask your uncle if he can help us to 
get German transit visas.” 

On the following morning we went to my uncle. He told 
us to go and see a certain Herr Mueller at the German consulate. 
Knowing the attitude of the Germans, I didn’t think this 
would help much, but when we got to the consulate we were 
immediately led into an inner office. Behind a broad desk sat 
Herr Mueller, an efficient-looking man with thin lips and 
hard grey eyes. Above him hung a picture of his Fuehrer. 

“ So you are the Eskelunds who want to return to China,” 
he said, his eyes appraising Chi-yun. “ Your uncle just phoned 
and told me about you. Since your home is not in Denmark 
I think I can help you. When would you like to leave ? ” 
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“ As soon, as possible.” 

He picked up the phone and called the vice-consul. 

“ Heil Hitler . . . Mr and Mrs Eskelund are in my office. 
They want to go to Hungary via Germany. Issue their transit 
visas right away. Heil Hitler.” 

“ Your visas will be ready in half an hour,” he said, turning 
to us. 

We left on the following day, but first we went to say good¬ 
bye to my uncle. I asked him why he didn’t try to get out of 
Denmark 

" I must stay,” he answered. “ Things look bad just now, 
but I am convinced Germany will lose in the end. Until then 
it is my duty to remain here. If I resign they will only appoint 
some one who will give in to all their demands. I will stay 
and try to hold out as much as possible.” 

He followed us to the door, and we shook hands. As we 
were walking down the long corridor I turned once and looked 
back. My uncle was still standing there, his eyes following 
us. I felt both admiration and pity for him—admiration 
because he had the courage to stay and fight, pity because I 
knew his heart was crying to walk with us, out of Occupied 
Europe. 



CHAPTER XI 


£a&t on the Cheap 


We starved on the trip through Germany. Our ration cards 
entitled us to a hundred grammes of meat and twenty grammes 
of butter a day, but meat was unobtainable, and I don’t know 
what the butter was made of—it never saw a cow. 

The friendly, smiling Germany which I had known from 
my holiday trips as a boy was no longer there. Though it was 
spring-time and the sky was blue, people were glum and sullen. 
The newspapers announced great victories in Norway, but 
even this failed to cheer people up. Most of them would 
undoubtedly have preferred a good meal to another glorious 
victory, but they didn’t get it. Neither did we. 

The monotony of the long train journey from Northern 
Germany to Vienna was interrupted only by lunch. I entered 
the dining-car as hungry as a wolf and left just as hungry a few 
minutes later. We had a bowl of soup which had been in 
contact with no meat but the waiter’s thumbs, and then pigs’ 
knuckles, as clean as if they had been gnawed by a dog. 

When we arrived in Vienna late in the evening we longed 
for a hotel and a good meal, but our remaining funds in 
German currency consisted of one mark; so I asked a railway 
official to change some American dollars for us. 

“ It’s a criminal offence to deal in foreign currency,” he said 
sternly. “ You’ll have to wait until the banks open to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ But our train leaves at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
we have to have money for a hotel room.” 

" Why don’t you sell him something ? ” suggested practical 
Chi-yun. I opened one of our suit-cases and took out a thick 
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woollen sweater. He reached out greedily for it, but refused 
to pay more than ten marks. Though this was practically 
giving it away, we had to accept. After checking our luggage 
we hurried outside and took a taxi to the nearest hotel. I paid 
the driver with the one-mark bill and told him to keep the 
change. 

The portier was asleep on a bench and eyed us with suspicion 
when I woke him up. 

“ No luggage ? ” he said. “ Then you must pay in 
advance.” 

I pulled out the ten-mark note—and gasped. It was the 
one-mark 1 In the dim light outside I had given the driver 
the wrong note. 

“ Well, where’s the money—four mark ? ” the portier 
demanded irritably. 

“ I—I lost it.” 

“I expected something of the kind—one can never trust 
people without luggage. Get out! ” 

Chi-yun just sighed when I told her what I had done. We 
rushed back to the railway station to find something else to 
sell, but it was closed. Dejected, we walked to a park and sat 
down on a bench. It was chilly, so I put my arm around 
Chi-yun. 

“ No intimacies permitted here,” said an angry voice, and a 
policeman emerged from the shadow of a tree. We returned 
to the station and sat down on the stone steps outside the 
main gate. Shortly before midnight a band of ragged men 
arrived, and from their conversation I gathered that the doors 
to the waiting-room would be opened shortly. At the stroke 
of twelve a sleepy railway official opened the gate. We surged 
in with the crowd and managed to secure a bench each in 
the dark waiting-room. Chi-yun was permitted to sleep in 
peace, but hardly had I stretched out when a couple of men 
approached. They muttered something in a strange language 
and unceremoniously pushed me off the bench. I thought of 
protesting, but they looked big and menacing in the semi¬ 
darkness. I slept on the stone floor. 
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At dawn the next morning Chi-yun shook me. 

“ Let’s get out of here,” she whispered. When I looked 
at our sleeping mates I understood the reason for her fear— 
they were the roughest bunch of tramps I had ever seen, 
ragged, unshaven, and many of them bare-footed. Even in 
sleep their faces were ugly and brutal. 

We walked to the park and continued our sleep on a bench. 
About seven o’clock we were awakened by noises from a 
loud-speaker somewhere in the park. 

“ Sondermeldung [Bulletin]! ” shouted an excited voice. 
After a stirring fanfare a breathless voice announced that 
German troops had marched into Holland and Belgium “ in 
defence of the Fatherland.” 

We jumped up, both animated by a desire to get out of this 
madhouse which was Europe, and hurried to the railway 
station. 

“ No trains leaving for Hungary this morning,” blared a 
loud-speaker. " All Reich borders have been closed tempo¬ 
rarily because of the present emergency.” 

“ Well, at least we’ll get a chance to do some sight-seeing in 
Vienna,” said Chi-yun. But there wasn’t much to see. It was 
hard to believe that this had once been the gayest capital in 
Europe. The streets were almost deserted, and all the buildings 
were badly in need of repair. People wore patched old 
clothes and looked gloomy and tired. 

When the banks opened we changed some American dollars 
and then hurried to a shop to buy food. The proprietress, a 
shabby old woman, didn’t even look up when we entered. 

“ Heil Hitler,” she said listlessly. 

“ Grass Gott [Bless God],” I answered. 

She looked up, startled. 

“ You must be foreigners,” she said. “ What can I do for 
you ? ” 

“ We should like some fruit.” 

“ Dear me, I haven’t seen fresh fruit for months.” 

“ Have you got some ham ? ” 

Shp '•hoo 1 ' b^r hp^d 
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“ You haven’t been in Austria—I mean Germany—long,” 
she said. “ Otherwise you would know that you cannot get 
such things. All I have is sausage and bread.” 

So we ate sausage and bread, like everybody else in Vienna. 
Late in the afternoon the border was reopened and we left for 
Hungary. We drew a breath of relief when the train crossed 
the demarcation line. The countryside looked exactly like 
that of Austria, but somehow the atmosphere seemed different. 
We felt free again. 

In Budapest we hurried to a restaurant and ate for two 
solid hours, trying to make up for the lean days in Germany. 
We should have liked to stay for several weeks, for we loved 
the gay atmosphere in the Hungarian capital, the stately royal 
palace without a Icing, and the imposing Parliament building 
without a Parliament. However, the rate of exchange was 
unfavourable, and our small hoard of American dollars 
diminished rapidly. When a friend told us that Yugoslavia 
had a good black-market exchange, we went to Belgrade. 

First impressions are important when you travel. Thus 
two generations of Danes grew up to believe that all Italians 
are thieves, merely because a writer of Danish geography 
books was robbed on his first visit to Italy—to revenge himself 
he wrote in his next text-book that Italians have a tendency 
to steal I Our first impression of Belgrade was poor. We 
weren’t robbed, but when we got off the train our passports 
were removed by a soldier and we were lined up like a 
chain-gang with four Bulgars, two Greeks, and a German. 
The soldier shouted an order and we began marching. Rain 
had transformed the unpaved streets into mud pools, and 
we were constantly splashed by passing horse-carts. The 
city was a queer conglomeration of tumble-down wooden 
shacks and ugly, modern cement buildings, set on a hill at 
the foot of which flowed the Danube, not blue but a dirty 
yellow. 

After a long walk we reached a building full of shouting, 
gesticulating people. The soldier told us to wait, but nothing 
happened for a couple of hours. We should probably have 
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waited all day if Chi-yun hadn’t used her feminine charm on 
an important-looking Serbian official who rushed past us. 
She threw him a bewitching smile. He stopped dead, bent 
low and kissed her hand, then asked her to follow him into 
an inner office. I walked discreetly behind her. 

“ What do you want ? ” he asked in German, trying to shut 
the door in my face. 

" I’m her husband.” 

A look of disappointment passed over his face, but Chi-yun 
nodded and he reluctantly let me in. It took him but a 
minute to find our passports from under a heap of papers. 
He stamped them and handed them to Chi-yun with a gallant 
bow. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ I regret that you are not alone, or 
I should have taken pleasure in showing you our city.” 

“ I bet you would I ” I muttered to myself. 

The black-market exchange didn’t come up to our expecta¬ 
tions. To keep expenses down we had to stay at a second-class 
hotel, which in Yugoslavia is worse than an American fifth- 
class hotel. The running water didn’t run, the service bell 
didn’t ting, and there were bed-bugs. After one week in 
Belgrade we took the train to Bucharest. 

The moment we crossed the border into Rumania, a swarthy 
Government official entered our compartment. 

“ Any foreign currency to declare ? ” he inquired in broken 
English. I showed him our few remaining American dollars 
and he wrote the amount down in my passport. 

“ The official exchange rate is one hundred and fifty lei for 
the dollar, and it is strictly prohibited to exchange foreign 
funds except in the Government banks,” he solemnly declared. 
Then he dropped his official mask and became friendly. 

“ You sell me some American dollars—I pay two hundred 
lei,” he said. 

“ I’d rather change in Bucharest,” I answered. 

“ All right—I pay two hundred and fifty,” he said, taking 
out a bunch of Rumanian bank-notes. 

I shook my head. 
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“ Three hundred,” he said. 

“ No.” 

“ Four hundred,” he persisted. “ You won’t get more 
than that in Bucharest.” To get rid of him I finally let him 
change ten dollars. 

Half an hour after we had checked in at a hotel in Bucharest, 
some one knocked at the door and a smiling, hook-nosed 
little man entered. 

“ I believe you have some American dollars for sale,” he said. 
“ I can pay a good price—three hundred lei for the dollar.” 

“ I wouldn’t sell for less than a thousand.” 

During the next hour he talked himself blue in the face, 
gesticulating, begging, and occasionally throwing in a sob for 
effect. He finally agreed to pay me seven hundred, though he 
swore he would lose on the deal. Half-way out of the door 
he turned. 

“ If you want to change some more dollars, get in touch 
with me,” he said. “ Perhaps I can pay more next time.” 

The lei went quickly in Rumania. Within a week we were 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Then one night I received a 
telegram from New York. Would I care to represent the 
International News Service in Bucharest ? Would 11 

I didn’t know a thing about Rumania, but cheerfully went 
ahead and wrote long pieces about the complicated political 
and military situation. The telegraph toll was terrific during 
the first few days, for hardly had I sent a cable when I had to 
send another ‘ urgent ’ one to kill it. One official would give 
me a story, and half an hour later another official would 
deny it. It was hard even to tell who was an official, for the 
Government changed every other day. Once I interviewed 
a Minister, but before my story reached New York he had 
been hurled in gaol and replaced by another Minister. 

The situation was further complicated by the presence of a 
large number of professional rumour-mongers paid by various 
foreign powers. I got several good stories from a man who 
posed as a violent anti-Nazi; a few days later I learned that he 
was in the pay of the Germans. 
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But after a few weeks I began to develop the six th sense 
which is essential to a correspondent in the Balkans: the 
ability to distinguish between faked stories and true ones. 
The other correspondents were generous with advice and help, 
especially Leland Stowe, whom we knew from Finland , and 
Robert St John, who later wrote the bestseller From the Landoj 
Silent People. I also got in touch with a Rumanian tipster, a 
little man who seemed to know everything and everybody. 
He was always jolly and ready to crack a joke, but one day he 
came to my room without the usual smile on his face. 

“ I must get out of Rumania,” he said. “ Will you help 
me?” 

“ Sure, if I can—but what’s up ? ” 

“ I’m a Jew.” 

He looked at me in silence for a moment as if to study my 
reaction. Reassured, he continued: “ My Rumanian com¬ 
petitors have told the police that I am a secret agent. 1 don’t 
know when they will arrest me, but probably not right away— 

I have friends in the Government who protect me. But I 
must try to get away. Could you ask your bureau to send me 
to Istanbul as their correspondent ? They wouldn’t have to 
pay me a cent—all I want is credentials from them, so that I 
can get a Turkish visa.” 

I promised to do my best. A few days later I went to his 
apartment to ask about a story. On the door was pinned an 
official notice that he had been sent to a concentration camp in 
Southern Rumania. 

Jews and Communists were being arrested right and left 
during those days. Soldiers would rope off a certain area and 
arrest anyone who didn’t carry identification papers. Late one 
night, when I was walking home from the censors, I walked 
right into a military search squad. I reached for my identifi¬ 
cation card, but it wasn’t in the usual place. Feverishly I 
searched my pockets while the soldiers watched me impatiently. 
Then I remembered—I had left it at home on the dressing- 
table 1 

“ I’m sorry, but I’ve forgotten-I began in German, 
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but a soldier pushed me into a long line of drunks and pros¬ 
titutes. I didn’t protest, because he held an automatic in one 
hand and his finger was on the trigger. 

When the line began moving, some one grasped my arm. 
I turned and looked into the imploring eyes of a red-head who 
reeked of cheap perfume. 

“ When we get to the station, tell them I was with you,” 
she whispered. “ You won’t regret—I promise you.” 

For more than an hour we were marched about in the 
streets while new suspects swelled the line. It was near 
midnight when we reached the police station. I dashed out 
of the line and grasped an inspector by the sleeve. 

“ I’m a Danish journalist,” I said, “ Please help me get 
out-” 

“ You’ll be questioned in the morning,” he cut me short, 
but when I mentioned the name of a high official I knew he 
listened to my story. He agreed to telephone my hotel, and 
a page was sent over with my identification card. When I 
was released the inspector wagged a finger at me. 

"A young man like you shouldn’t spend the night at a 
house of ill-fame,” he said, with a smile. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ The red-head told me you were with her. Would you 
like me to release her too ? ” 

“ Sure,” I said. “ But let me get out first.” I did not want 
my reward. 

Shortly after this incident it became apparent that it was 
only a matter of weeks before the Germans would take over 
Rumania, so Chi-yun and I decided to return to the East. 
The cheapest route was via Siberia; we went to the Soviet 
consulate and applied for Russian visas. In the waiting-room 
we encountered a former Italian marine whom I had known 
in Shanghai. 

“I want go back Shanghai too,” he said. “I got nice 
girl there.” He showed us a picture of a Chinese dancing-girl, 
adding, “ But these sonabitch Russians no let me go—say I 
no cm catch vi rfl ” 
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A little later he told us that the “ sonabitch ” Italian 
Government wanted to draft him into the army to fight the 
“ sonabitch ” English. I was puzzled by his liberal use of 
his word, until I discovered that ‘ sonabitch ’ was the only 
synonym he knew for ‘ bad.’ 

The Russians were equally ‘ sonabitch 5 towards us—we 
waited for three weeks and were then told that Moscow had 
refused to grant us visas. A Soviet official explained that I 
was on the Russian * black list ’ because of the anti-Soviet tone 
of my articles from Finland. 

On the following day we started out on a long journey 
home via Turkey, Syria, Iraq, and India. After buying 
steamship and rail tickets to Baghdad, we had a hundred and 
twenty dollars left. I invested most of this in two Leica 
cameras which cost only fifty dollars apiece in Bucharest, but 
would fetch several hundred dollars almost anywhere in the 
British Empire. 

At Constanza, the Russian Black Sea port where we were to 
take a boat to Istanbul, I got the jitters when I saw an official 
notification that it was a criminal offence to export cameras 
without a Government permit. My nervousness increased 
when I saw the customs officer combing through the luggage 
of the other travellers. 

“ We’ll be arrested,” I whispered to Chi-yun. 

“ Be quiet,” she answered. “ Let me take care of this. 
You go outside.” 

I sneaked outside and watched the proceedings through a 
window. A young customs officer came over to Chi-yun. 
She smiled at him, and he bowed deeply and began gibbering 
away. Then he kissed her hand. It was outrageous, the way 
she flirted with him! But she got the cameras through—he 
didn’t even open our bags. 

On the steamer we were welcomed by a husky Rumanian 
chambermaid. 

“ If you give me fifty lei I’ll let you have a cabin all by 
yourselves,” she declared. “ If you don’t. I’m afraid you’ll 
have to stay with six Jewish refugees.” 
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Thus we said farewell to Rumania. 

In Istanbul we counted our money: seventeen dollars and 
sixty cents—that was all we had until we reached Baghdad, 
where I could sell the cameras. We carried our luggage to 
the cheapest hotel in town. When we entered our cell-like 
little room an old Turkish curio dealer followed us, and, 
despite our protests that we had no money, began unrolling 
his carpet. 

“ This sword belonged to Richard Lionheart,” he said, 
showing us an old piece of iron. “ And this ancient Koran, 
which I will let you have for two pounds, belonged to 
Mohammed himself.” 

I opened our bag and took out my other suit. 

“ This suit belongs to me,” 1 said, “ but I’ll sell it to you 
for twenty pounds. Feel the excellent quality of the wool— 
notice the elegant cut ...” 

He threw a frightened glance at me, rolled up his carpet, 
and hurried out. 

We spent the day visiting the ancient mosques for which 
Istanbul is famous and the night fighting bed-bugs for which 
Istanbul is equally famous. Early next morning we crossed 
the narrow strait which separates Asia from Europe and 
boarded the Ankara-Bcirut-Baghdad express. 

Hardly had the train started when I felt something moving 
on my hand—a bed-bug, red and swollen with my blood. 
Another had crawled across my stomach, leaving an itching 
trail of rapidly swelling bumps. “ Something is crawling on 
my knee, too,” whispered Chi-yun, but she dared not start a 
hunt, because a fat Turkish gentleman sat opposite us, eyeing 
her as if she were a prospect for his harem. But we didn’t 
have to worry long about the bed-bugs, for a few hours later 
it got so hot that the poor things nearly died, and so did we. 

They say Asia Minor is the hottest place in the world, and I 
don’t doubt it. For every mile we travelled inland the heat 
became worse, until the thermometer reached xjo degrees. 
If the air hadn’t been so dry I think we should have died. Our 
thirst was unquenchable, and the sly train-attendant took full 
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advantage of this, charging the outrageous price of fifteen 
American cents for a small bottle of water. By the time we 
reached Baghdad our money had literally evaporated—we had 
spent it all on water. 

It was bad enough that Chi-yun’s cold cream and lipstick 
melted, making a mess of our toilet kit, but, even worse, 
our marriage nearly hit the rocks. It was all because of the 
heat. 

“ Isn’t it hot ? ” Chi-yun groaned every few minu tes. 

“ Is it ? ” I answered. 

For some reason or other this nearly drove her crazy. 
Suddenly she turned round and glared at me, murder in 
her eyes. 

“ Shut up, you half-wit! ” she shouted. 

The Turkish gentleman jumped in his seat, and I was so 
shocked that words failed me. Never before had she lost 
her temper like this. Both of us were ready to jump at the 
other, but finally we gave it up—it was too hot. We then 
grew sullen and ignored each other completely. That’s 
what the desert does, even to a young couple in love. I 
failed completely to see how the Arabs could want three 
wives. 

We couldn’t entertain ourselves by looking out of the 
window, for the light cut our eyes like daggers. Not that there 
was much to see—only dry, endless desert and occasionally a 
mirage of a cool little lake which soon turned into sand. The 
heat was so overpowering that we couldn’t even concentrate 
to read, so we just sat there and hated each other. 

On the border between Syria and Iraq a Vichy French 
gendarme searched the train. He found everything in order 
—except me. Pointing to the Finnish Boy Scout knife in 
my belt, he declared that it was against the law to carry a 
dagger without a permit. 

“ You’re under arrest,” he said. Despite my objection 
that I used the knife only to cut fruit and clean my nails, he 
brought Chi-yun and me before the commanding officer. 

“ Are you by any chance going to China ? ” the officer 
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asked. When we said yes he asked us to take a letter along 
to a friend of his in Shanghai, and the train was held up for 
half an hour while he wrote the letter. Meanwhile everybody 
had forgotten all about my incriminating weapon. 

We arrived in Baghdad on a Sunday, but I don’t remember 
whether it was a Mohammedan Sunday on a Friday, or a 
Jewish Sunday on a Saturday, or a Christian Sunday on a 
Sunday. They have an easy time in Baghdad, for they 
celebrate all three as holidays. 

It was too hot to walk, so we took a taxi to a hotel. I was 
afraid the manager would ask for an advance, but he bowed 
us into a large room with three rotating fans. 

“ Would you mind paying for the taxi,” I said, with a 
flourish. “ I haven’t got any small change handy.” 

He might not have agreed so readily had he known that I 
hadn’t a cent. A li ttle later I asked him to put an advertisement 
in the local English newspaper, announcing that I had two 
Leicas for sale. 

" Put the charge on the bill,” I said. 

We spent the rest of the day cooling off in the bath and 
drinking beer. When I first met Chi-yun she wouldn’t even 
touch the stuff, and I’m sorry I ever made her because now 
s J he can finish a couple of bottles within an incredibly short 
time. By the time we had finished the sixth bottle it was 
evening and the manager informed us that our beds were 
made. 

“ This way,” he said, and led us up a narrow staircase. 
Our beds were on the roof I All the people of Baghdad 
sleep on top of their houses, enjoying the cool breeze from 
the Tigris River which runs through the city. We still 
weren’t on speaking terms and retired in stony silence, but 
after a while the glittering stars and the immense spaces made 
us feel very small and humble, and we realized how ridiculous 
our quarrel was. 

“ I’m sorry,” we said in otic breath, and we were friends 
again. 

A.t dawn the he"! of the sun chased im hart- to our mom. 
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We spent the morning in suspense, listening to every footstep 
outside our door in the hope that it was some one who had 
come to purchase the cameras. Towards noon we grew 
gloomy. If we didn’t get rid of those cameras we should be 
stuck here. I was beginning to wonder what the inside of 
an Iraqi gaol looked like, when some one knocked at the door. 
It was the manager. 

“A gentleman is waiting for you in the lobby,” he 
announced. 

I went outside and saw a dignified Bedouin in a long cape. 
He couldn’t speak much English, but the manager translated 
for him. 

“ He wants to see the horses,” he said. 

“ What horses ? ” 

The Arab took a newspaper from his cape and pointed to 
my advertisement. 

“But I haven’t got any horses,” I said. “Leicas are 
cameras.” 

“ Oh,” said the manager. “ He thought they were a 
special breed of horses.” 

We were near despair, when shortly before noon there 
was another knock at the door and a bearded little Jew 
entered. I could have embraced him when he asked to see 
the cameras. He paid five hundred dollars for them—we 
were rich again! We decided to leave for Basra, on the 
Persian Gulf, on the following day, but first we wanted to 
see Babylon. 

At four o’clock the next morning we drove to the ancient 
ruin in a wheezy old Ford. The streets were deserted, but 
in the desert our head-lights revealed caravans of camels and 
horses. At five o’clock the stars paled and the sun rose. A 
few minutes later we were dripping with perspiration. When 
the driver suddenly stopped, I thought the car had broken 
down, but no, he got out and opened our door. 

“ This is Babylon,” he announced. 

We looked around, gaping. There wasn’t a thing to see— 
only sand dunes and a few broken stones. 
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“ Isn’t there anything else ? ” we asked. 

“ There used to be,” the driver said sadly. “ But the 
Germans and the British took everything. If you want to see 
Babylon you must go to Berlin or London.” 

We got back to Baghdad just in time to catch the noon 
express to Basra. Here we learned that the fortnightly boat 
to Bombay would leave within two hours. We rushed down 
to the ship, but a British second mate stopped us at the 
gangway. 

“ Your tickets,” he demanded. 

“ We haven’t got any—we thought we could buy them on 
the ship.” 

“ Then I’m afraid you will have to wait for the next boat— 
we are full.” 

From the little we had seen of Basra we felt that we would 
rather spend a fortnight almost anywhere else. 

“ Can’t we sleep on the floor in one of the cabins ? ” I asked. 
He shook his head. 

** But can’t we sleep on deck ? ” Chi-yun inquired. 

“ That is out of the quesdon. European women are under 
no circumstances permitted to travel deck.” 

“ But I don’t look exactly European, do I ? ” asked Chi-yun. 

He had to admit this, but dared not make a decision and 
referred the problem to the captain. 

“ If you insist I shall have to let you go deck,” said the captain. 
“ But I warn you that it will be most uncomfortable.” 

He was right. During the next two weeks we learned that 
there were worse places than Basra—the deck of the Bandra, 
for instance. 

We managed to buy two camp-beds before the Bandra 
departed, but it was difficult to find a place to put them—the 
narrow deck of the little steamer was crowded with Indians, 
Persians, Arabs, eight race-horses, and about fifty sheep. 
After a long search we finally located a few feet of empty 
deck-space near a group of hook-nosed Persians who took a 
whiff from an opium pipe whenever the British officers weren’t 
looking. 
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We had received special permission to use the second-class 
toilet, but our travelling companions performed their intimate 
business in full view of everybody. They didn’t seem to 
mind this way of living, but Chi-yun did—throughout the 
day she buried her head behind a book, afraid of looking 
right or left. 

On the first morning we discovered a stream of something 
red and warm under our camp-beds—blood! The Persians 



had slaughtered a sheep five feet from us and now proceeded 
to slice it open and cut it into small pieces. Next they 
cooked it over a clay stove which burned all the way to 
Bombay, always cooking mutton. When we finally reached 
India the herd of sheep had been reduced to fourteen tough 
and ionely-looking rams. 

Chi-yun and I were permitted to eat in the dining-room, 
where we got the left-overs from the second-class passengers’ 
table. If die cook knew how to make anything but curried 
rice and bread-and-butter pudding he never gave proof of it. 
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The pudding was tasteless and watery, and we ate it only to 
relieve the burning the hot curry created in our stomachs. 

We hardly ever got any sleep, for the steamer stopped every 
night at some god-forsaken little port in the Persian Gujf 
to take on or deliver a few tons of cargo. Throughout the 
night cranes swung heavy boxes back and forth over our 
heads while the native workmen chanted strange and sad 
melodies which made us long for I know not what. 

We arrived in Bombay just in time to catch a Japanese 
steamer going to Shanghai. Chi-yun secured a second-class 
berth, but I had to go third. I slept in a tiny cabin in which 
Japanese ingenuity had made it possible to build ten bunks, 
seven of which were occupied by Indians, two by Japanese, 
and one by me. 

I hardly ever saw Chi-yun during the trip, because second- 
and third-class passengers were kept rigidly apart. Sometimes 
I managed to sneak to the upper deck and spend a few minutes 
with her, but the alert steward usually caught me and chased 
me downstairs where I belonged. 

In former years I had often laughed at the Indian prejudice 
against eating beef, but now I came to appreciate this religious 
custom. The Japanese gave us very little to eat, but every 
noon we got a meat dish. The Indians never dared touch it 
for fear it was beef, but all waited patiently until I had tasted 
the meat and told them what it was. When I said “ beef,” 
they sighed and pushed their plates over to me. If I said 
“ pork,” they went ahead and devoured it—but I made that 
mistake only once. 

Chi-yun and I were deliriously happy when the boat finally 
arrived in Shanghai—not only were we back in China, which 
we both loved, but we were together again I It was like a 
second honeymoon. Father received us with open arms and 
invited us to live in his apartment until I found a job and we 
could settle down. 

A few hours after our arrival I went out to inquire if any of 
the newspapers or Press associations had a vacancy. Shortly 
before dinner I came home and found Chi-yun busy unpacking. 
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" Put it tight back,” I said. “ The U.P. gave me a job— 
we’re leaving to-morrow morning for Fiench Indo-China.” 

She drew a deep bieath. 

“I never thought I should get tired of travelling,” she 
said. “ But I should like to stay in one place—just for a 
few weeks.” 



CHAPTER XII 


J.n a (iftineie Qomtgmd 


The vichy government of French Indo-China honoured us 
by giving us a special escort wherever we went. Not because 
they loved us, however. Our escort was a detective. 

The French were convinced that we were dangerous 
political agents. It was all the fault of my head office. A 
few days after our arrival in Hanoi they sent me a cable 
requesting a story. A very special story. 

“ Want comprehensive information De Gaullist movement 
French Indo-China,” the cable said. 

If they had asked me to assassinate the Governor it couldn’t 
have been much worse. The telegram convinced the Govern¬ 
ment that Chi-yun and I were De Gaullist agents. In the hope 
that we should contact the leaders of the illegal movement in 
the colony they put a native detective on our trail. He was 
very shy at first and always kept a few paces behind us, but one 
day I walked up to him and asked whether he spoke English. 

“ Sure,” he said. 

“ How about acting as my interpreter ? You’re always around 
anyway.” 

“ Okay,” he said, and thus the French Government saved 
me the expense of hiring an interpreter. 

My competitor in Hanoi was a gay young American who 
was always falling in love. In America he had broken many 
hearts and got away with it, but in Indo-China he was nearly 
caught. He just didn’t know the customs of the country. 
Back at home girls were supposed to have their fun before 
they got married, but here it was just the other way round: 
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unmarried girls were taboo, but the moment they hooked a 
husband they considered themselves free to have affaires . Our 
friend learned that the hard way. 

A few weeks after his arrival in Hanoi he met a beautiful 
blonde who had just reached the marriageable age and was on 
the look-out for a suitable husband. Our friend immediately 
lost his heart. For one week he saw her daily, and her parents 
received him with open arms—a young American would make 
a good catch. He had no idea that the trap was closing slowly 
round him until one night after dinner at her home when the 
women withdrew to powder their noses. The girl’s father 
offered our friend a good cigar and settled down for a serious 
talk. 

“ I don’t mind telling you that I have written to the States 
to investigate your background,” he said. “ I want to know 
something about the man my daughter is going to marry. 
However, I believe that you two would make a fine couple.” 

My friend jumped up. 

“ My God 1 ” he shouted. “ I nearly forgot about that 
telegram 1 Please excuse me to the ladies—I’ve got to rush 
back to the hotel and file a story.” 

He was still panting when I saw him at the hotel half an hour 
later. 

“ I’m leaving for Saigon to-morrow,” he said, after relating 
his narrow escape. “ I’m not taking any chances.” 

I thought rapidly for a minute. He might dig up all sorts 
of scoops down in Saigon. 

“ I’m going with you,” I announced. 

When I told Chi-yun of my decision she wanted to go too, 
but I persuaded her to remain in Hanoi and ‘ cover ’ for me. 

“ It’ll be easy,” I assured. “ There probably won’t be any 
news at all here, but you’d better stay, just in case.” 

The Hanoi-Saigon express was one of the finest-organized 
houses of ill-fame I had ever seen. The * girls ’ were the good 
French ladies of Indo-China who wanted a little fun on the 
trip ; the * madames ’ were the well-trained native attendants 
who scrupulously put a lady and a gentleman together in each 
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of the two-berth compartments. The men who paid the 
biggest tips were paired off with the most beautiful ladies. I 
didn’t pay any and was put in a compartment with somebody’s 
grandmother. 

A couple of days after our arrival in Saigon my friend 
received a mysterious letter from some one who had “ some¬ 
thing of importance ” to convey to him. The letter gave the 
address of a residential district on the outskirts of Saigon. 

I was unable to disguise my envy when he showed me the 
letter, for I had no doubt that he was on the track of a big 
story. For weeks we had both tried to get in touch with the 
“Anti-Imperialist League of the Natives of French Indo- 
China.” This was probably a message from the secret society 
which had declared war both on the French and the Japanese. 

“ If you want me to, I’ll go along and translate for you,” I 
offered hopefully. He didn’t speak a word of French, while 
I knew enough to order a glass of water and a piece of toast. 

“ Thanks just the same, but I’ll struggle along without your 
help,” he answered. Reporters aren’t in the habit of sharing 
scoops with their competitors. 

When he left for his mysterious appointment on the 
following day I went through hell. For a journalist nothing is 
worse than knowing that the opposition is on the track of a 
good story which you cannot get. Gloomily I watched him 
depart. As the minutes ticked by I downed glass after glass 
of beer to drown my sorrow. I imagined him feverishly 
scribbling down a world scoop in his notebook, when he 
suddenly came dashing into the lobby. 

“ He’s running upstairs to file the story,” I said to myself, 
a sinking feeling in my stomach. But then he saw me and 
ran over to my table. 

“A double cognac,” he ordered, collapsing in a chair. 
“ My God, that was a close shave 1 ” 

Slowly I dragged the story out of him. He had gone to the 
given address and a servant had admitted him into a large 
room divided by a heavy curtain. He sat down on a chair and 
lit a cigarette, idly wondering what was on the other side of 
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the curtain. Suddenly it was drawn aside, revealing a tall 
blonde girl—his sweetheart from Hanoi I 

She stood like a queen and gazed through tear-brimmed 
eyes at my paralysed friend. Dramatically she lifted her arm 
and pointed at him. 

“ You have broken my heart,” she said, advancing towards 
him. “ I love you.” 

Suddenly gaining control of his limbs, my friend jumped up 
and rushed to the door. It was locked. With typical 
American ingenuity, he tried the veranda door. It was open, 
but the girl grabbed hold of his sleeve. He managed to shake 
her off, however, and escaped out into the garden. 

“ That’s the closest I’ve ever come to a shot-gun wedding,” 
he concluded, wiping his brow. “Pm going to lay off 
women from now on—at least the unmarried ones.” 

A few days later my friend and I went on a trip to the front 
with the Governor of Indo-China. Most people have probably 
forgotten about the undeclared war between the French and 
the Siamese in 1941. It came about when the Japanese egged 
the Siamese into attacking Cambodia, on the border of Thailand 
and Indo-China. The Japanese plan was clear enough: they 
wanted to take part of Cambodia from the French and give it 
to the Siamese, who in turn were to express their gratitude by 
granting military concessions to Japan. It worked, too. 

The French had ordered the natives to stand along the road 
waving flags and cheering the Governor as he drove by 
with us that day. The flags were there all right, but not the 
natives who were supposed to wave them. They had become 
tired of waiting, planted the flags in the ditches, and gone 
home. 

When we were only a few miles from the front the Governor 
received an urgent cable. A few minutes later he informed 
us that the trip had been cancelled and he would return to 
Saigon at once. We were at a loss to understand what had 
happened, until late that evening when we heard a news 
broadcast from Saigon. 

“ The Tapanese have offered to mediate in the conflict 
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between Thailand and French Indo-China, according to a 
report from the United Press correspondent ia Hanoi,” said 
the broadcast. 

The United Press correspondent in Hanoi—that was 
Chi-yun l 

My competitor and T looked at each other with long feces. 
While he had chased around in the south to get rid of his girl, 
and I had chased around to keep an eye on him, Chi-yun, 
sitting quietly in Hanoi, had scooped both of us 1 In fact, 
she had scooped the world—even Domei, the official Japanese 
news agency, was twenty-four hours behind Chi-yun with this 
important story. How had she done it ? I didn’t find out 
until three days later, when she arrived in Saigon. 

I expected her to laugh haughtily as she stepped off the 
train, but she just smiled sweetly and handed me a telegram 
from the head office. It was addressed to Mrs Eskelund and 
read, “ Congratulations fine scoop Japanese mediation.” I had 
never received such a telegram. 

“ But how did you do it ? ” I asked. 

“ It was very easy. Remember the Frenchman who was 
always asking me out for dinner? He was in close touch 
with the Japanese military mission, and he gave me the story. 
Five minutes after the Japanese had made the offer I went to 
the chef de cabinet with my cable. He nearly fell off the chair. 

“ * But it happened only five minutes ago—I haven’t even 
cabled the Governor yet! ’ he shouted. * You cannot know 
—it is impossible! ’ But he had given himself away, so he 
had to pass the story.” 

Chi-yun now turned her attention to me. She scrutinized 
my face and looked worried. 

“ I wonder whether it’s true ? ” she mused. 

“ What ? ” 

“ Oh, just some stories I heard about you in Hanoi. People 
say it’s too bad that a young man like you has taken up the 
habit. Everybody knows it, they say—just one look at your 
yellow skin and emaciated body tells the whole story.” 

“ What the hell are you talking about ? ” 
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“ They say you’re an opium addict.” 

“ That isn’t even funny,” I said. “ But tell me, did you 
arrange for some one to cover for United Press in Hanoi ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said. “ I hired a young Frenchman from 
Air France—very intelligent and very eager.” 

He was very eager indeed. On the following day we 
received the first telegram from him. 

“ No news to-day,” it read. 

I cabled him right away, telling him that he need not 
inform us when there was no news, only when something 
happened. We never heard from him again, for nothing of 
importance happened during the next few months. Chi-yun 
and I utilized this lull to visit Angkor, the ruined city dose to 
the Siamese border. 

We loved Angkor. Perhaps the very mystery of this 
mighty ruin which lay in the midst of the jungle was its 
greatest charm. Who had built these great, pyramid-shaped 
temples, these enormous gateways crowned by four-faced 
heads ? Which master hands had carved every single stone 
into a charming relief of a dancing girl or a religious image ? 
Why had the dty been suddenly deserted nearly six hundred 
years ago, to lie forgotten in the jungle until the French 
found it ? 

The sullen natives who lived in the jungle outside Angkor 
said it had been built by the gods and was inhabited by evil 
spirits. To this day man knows practically nothing about the 
origin and disappearance of the people of Angkor, once the 
rulers of a mighty empire which included Indo-China, Siam, 
Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. The only existing records 
about Angkor were found in the imperial archives in Peking. 
They were written nearly a thousand years ago by a Chinese 
ambassador who spent one year at the court of the king of 
Angkor. The people of Angkor were called Khmers, he 
wrote, and their king, a leper, commanded an army of five 
million men. At one end of the city stood a tall tower of 
silver; at the other a tower of gold. The religion of the 
Khmers w«'’ a mixture of Buddhism and Brahmanism. The 
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priests were all-powerful; the moralistic Chinese was slightly 
shocked to discover that they had even reserved for themselves 
the privilege of deflowering all virgins before their marriage. 

Chi-yun and I spent two weeks among the ruins, dreaming 
of Angkor’s great past. One day when we were exploring a 
dark passage-way we nearly stumbled over a magnificent 
stone head. I brought it to a window and examined it with 
great interest, but Chi-yun read my thoughts. 

“ Don’t,” she said. 

“ But I would like to give it to Father.” 

“ You shouldn’t steal from a temple,” she said. She isn’t 
superstitious, but she has a deep respect for temples and 
monuments. 

I didn’t take the stone head, but during the next few days I 
kept thinking of it. The day before we were to leave the 
temptation finally became too great, and I returned to the 
temple, armed with a cloth bag. It was forbidden to remove 
images from Angkor, but if I concealed it in the bag no one 
would notice. 

But when I stood with the head in my hands I became 
doubtful. Wasn’t Chi-yun right after all ? This head belonged 
to Angkor. On the other hand, no one ever looked at it here, 
while Father would admire it every day. Thus I mused for a 
long time, arguing with myself. When I finally left it was 
without the stone head. The bag was too small to hold it. 

Shortly after our visit to Angkor we returned to Shanghai, 
for my health was now so poor that I really did look like an 
opium addict. After talcing one look at me Father sent 
me to the doctor, and here I got my verdict: dysentery. 
Punishment: one month on toast and jelly. 

During our stay in Shanghai we received an unexpected 
letter from Mr Fci. 

"Dear Karl and Chi-yun,” he wrote, “I would be very 
happy if we could forget the misunderstandings of the past. 
. . . Please come to Peking and spend some weeks in my 
house.” 

I couldn’t understand this sudden change in his attitude. 
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but Chi-yun said she had always known that her father would 
forgive us. 

“ He wanted to prevent the marriage,” she said. “ But 
now that it has happened anyway, he wants to make the best 
possible out of a bad situation.” 

Mr Fei received me like a lost son returning to the family 



fold. He embraced Chi-yun and held my hand for a long 
while. 

“ Pm so glad you could come,” he said. “ Please consider 
my home as your own.” 

He then led us to our living-quarters—a small, three-room 
building with running water and steam heating. Some one 
had put freshly cut roses on the table—Chi-yun’s mother. A 
servant who called me “ second daughter’s master ” brought 
us steaming hot towels to wipe our faces. When we had 
unpacked Chi-yun took me for a walk to show me her home. 

To me, who had grown up in a small three-room apartment 
in Denmark, it was like a palace. Each time we came to a 
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courtyard I thought that this must surely be the last one, but 
there was always another. The Fei home consisted of more 
than a dozen large and small buildings with at least a hundred 
rooms, but what impressed me most was the peaceful 
atmosphere—though the compound lay in the heart of Pelting, 
it was as quiet as the countryside. Everybody spoke in low 
voices, and the servants, moving about noiselessly in their 
doth shoes, bowed politely whenever we approached. 

“ Grandmother will be expecting us to call,” Chi-yun said. 
As we walked towards her courtyard I thought of the time we 
had visited my grandfather in Denmark and found him in bed, 
shouting for his wife. One could hardly imagine anyone more 
different from Grandfather than the tiny old lady we found 
waiting for us. She had bound feet and long, slender hands, 
and her large brown eyes were quiet and penetrating. She 
bowed slightly when I was introduced and began to ask polite 
questions about my age and family. I could hardly believe 
that she could neither read nor write, for she behaved like a 
great lady. However, when I lit a cigarette and threw the 
match on the ground she quickly bent down and picked it up. 

“ She’s keeping it for fuel next winter,” Chi-yun whispered. 
Though her son presented her with more money than she 
could spend, the old lady could not give up the frugal habits 
of her youth. I noticed that her clothes, though scrupulously 
clean, were faded and patched. Her son had presented her 
with a magnificent blue silk gown, but she never wore it—it was 
reserved for her funeral. She disapproved of the comfortable 
way of life in her son’s house and saved more than two-thirds 
of the money he gave her. Once a year she made a great 
ceremony out of handing him back his own money in the form 
of a new-year present. 

The old lady’s frugality was a standing joke in the family. 
Ever since the war broke out she had complained about rising 
prices, and some weeks ago she had felt the need for drastic 
action to cut down expenses. She had called her servant, a 
faithful old woman who had been with her for many years. 

“ Prices have gone up considerably of late,” she told the 
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servant. “I have to reduce expenses, and I will therefore 
lower your wages from six to five dollars a month.” 

“ But prices have gone up for me, too 1 ” exclaimed the 
unhappy servant. “ Far from paying me less, you should pay 
me more.” 

But Chi-yun’s grandmother couldn’t see that side of the 
picture. She insisted on lowering the servant’s wages, and 
the servant threatened to leave. The situation was saved only 
by a last-minute intervention of Mr Fei, who secredy promised 
to pay the servant two dollars extra every month. 

For many years the old lady had refused to trust the foreign 
banks with her money, but when the Japanese occupied 
Peking she changed her mind. One day, when Mr Fei was 
preparing to make a business trip to the foreign concession in 
Tientsin, she had approached her son with a large bag. 

“ When you get to Tientsin, please deposit this in the 
foreign bank for me,” she told him. He was horrified to 
discover that the bag weighed more than fifty pounds, but 
took it along to please his old mother. 

At the railway station in Tientsin he saw Japanese soldiers 
search all Chinese passengers and confiscate their valuables. 
Fortunately he met a foreign friend who permitted him to pose 
as his carry-coolie, and thus he got his mother’s bag safely past 
the sentries. As soon as he got into the British Concession he 
went to a foreign bank to deposit his mother’s money. When 
he opened the bag hundreds of coins rolled out on the floor— 
worn old coppers, hoarded over half a century—the lot of 
them worth less than one American dollar I 

Our conversation with Chi-yun’s grandmother was very 
pleasant until Chi-yun inquired about her grandfather. At the 
mention of his name the old lady tightened her lips and looked 
stern. She and her husband didn’t get on together. They 
had been married when she was fourteen and he thirteen; 
their wedding-day was the first time they saw each other. 
That was nearly seventy years ago, and they had quarrelled 
ever since. It was her fault, everybody agreed. She didn’t 
give him hell in public or call him names—Chinese women 
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would never dare do that—but she had a roundabout way of 
nagging him. Whenever there were guests she started talking 
in a vague way about inconsiderate husbands. 

“ Some women are born to suffer,” she would say, with the 
expression of a martyr. “ They get married to spendthrifts 
who don’t respect them.” She would go on talking like that for 
hours, speaking so loudly that he simply couldn’t avoid heating 
her. He was a very sensitive and soft-spoken man, and whenever 
she nagged him like this he ran away from home and went on a 
trip. He had visited practically all the provinces of China 
during their married life, and once, when he was really hurt, he 
had gone away for a year to the distant province of Szechwan. 

Now he was old and tired and couldn’t go on long trips any 
more, but when she lashed him with her sharp tongue he left 
home and went to stay with relatives in the city. That was 
why he wasn’t at home to meet us. Though the old people 
had separate living-quarters, they shared the same courtyard, 
and on the previous day she had gone to the middle of the 
courtyard and announced to the world in general that a 
certain inconsiderate man was trying to steal the affection of 
her grandchildren. 

“ This man gives the children sweets and cakes to buy their 
affection and alienate them from their poor old grandmother,” 
she said in her penetrating sing-song voice (she never gave 
them anything but advice). 

Her husband had just given the children a bag of sweets. 
He endured her accusations in silence for a while, and then 
rushed out of the house, and no one knew when he would be 
back. 

Our conversation with Chi-yun’s grandmother was inter¬ 
rupted by the announcement of dinner, I was given the seat 
of honour between Mr Fei and the old grandmother. 

** I hope you will feel at home among us,” Mr Fei said as we 
took our places round the large table. And I did feel at home. 
No one stared at me curiously the way some of my relatives had 
at; Chi-yun in Denmark. During the first few minutes the 
family seemed to be sizing me up, but I soon felt that I had 
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passed the test. No one said, “ You are really quite nice,” 
as if they had expected the contrary, but I knew from the 
free, easy way in which they talked to me that I had been 
accepted as one of the family. 

Chi-yun’s mother kept urging me to eat more; she picked all 
the choicest morsels from the main dishes and put them in my 
bowl. A few years earlier I should have been horrified by the 
family’s eating-habits—we all dipped our chopsticks into the 
same dishes and the men imbibed the soup noisily—but during 
my years in the East I had learned not to be irritated by Chinese 
table manners. The Chinese eat naturally, with relish, and 
the noises are produced because they take their food very hot 
and suck in air to cool it. Sometimes I catch myself making the 
same noises. 

All Chi-yun’s sisters and brothers were at the table—three 
husky, broad-shouldered boys and three slim, gentle girls. 
They all had Mr Fei’s high, strong forehead and small, upturned 
nose. Their language was a curious mixture of Chinese and 
English; they constantly switched from one language to the 
other, using the more convenient phrases in both. The 
subjects discussed were pretty much those one would expect 
to hear in an average American family: the latest news, the 
children’s work at school, and gossip about friends and 
relatives. But in one respect the atmosphere was different: 
the children were extremely courteous towards their parents. 
When Mr Fei spoke all other conversation stopped and the 
children listened attentively. During our stay in Peking I 
never heard them answer back or show any disrespect towards 
their parents. Of all the Chinese qualities, I admire most this 
attitude of youth towards their elders. A Chinese man won’t 
give his seat to a beautiful young girl, but he will jump up the 
moment an old person appears. 

After a cup of unsweetened tea Chi-yun’s grandmother 
retired, and the rest of us gathered round the piano in the 
sitting-room. Chi-yun’s mother now played two old songs 
from her college days in America, By the Light of the Silvery Moon 
and Maggie, while her husband sang in a full bass voice and 
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accompanied her on his mandolin. When they had finished 
playing Mr Fei spoke for a while about his college days in the 
United States. I was surprised to learn that he considered his 
struggling years at Yale the best in his life. He spoke with 
real affection of the American people and the American way 
of life. 

“ I had only one bad experience,” he said. “ That was 
when I worked for an old lady and she ordered me to empty 
the bucket in the privy. I just couldn’t get myself to do that 
—that was a coolie’s work, I told her. She insisted, and so 
I left the job.” 

At nine o’clock Mr and Mrs Fei retired. The atmosphere 
changed the minute they left the room. Chi-yun’s big brother 
jumped up. 

“ You play poker ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I said, but that was a big mistake. The boys cleared 
the table, and a couple of minutes later we were absorbed in 
a hot game while the girls watched. I soon learned that 
Chi-yun’s brothers, like most Chinese, were excellent gamblers. 
That can hardly be said of me; my eyes pop and my hands 
begin to shake the moment I get something higher than a pair 
of deuces. When we stopped playing about midnight I was 
ten dollars poorer. 

We spent a fortnight with Chi-yun’s parents, and the day 
we said good-bye I was sadder than when I had left my own 
home in Denmark. Mr Fei, who saw us off at the station, 
■handed me a fat envelope a few minutes before the train left. 

" Open it later,” he said. He then took my hand, and an 
embarrassed expression passed over his face. 

“ I want you to know, Karl, that I like you,” he said. That 
was one of the proudest moments in my life. 

When the train had left I opened the envelope. Inside were 
a handful of big-denomination bank-notes and a letter. 

“ This is a delayed wedding-present . . .” the letter began, 
and it ended with the words, “ You two are always welcome to 
stay at my house as long as you please.” 

Tt was a rash invitation- for at that moment I decided th n t if 
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we ever went broke we should retire to the house of my 
father-in-law. 

Back in Shanghai I immediately began looking for an 
assignment as a foreign correspondent, but no one wanted to 
employ me except the editor of the China Press. 

“ We can’t afford to send you to the front in the interior,” 
he said. “ But we want some stories about the shady side of 
life in Shanghai—the dope situation, night-life, prostitution, 
and so on. We thought you would be the right man.” 

And so I began to write about the vices of Shanghai. It was 
a fascinating assignment, but a terrific one—though I worked 
on it for two months I succeeded only in scratching the 
surface. 

First I spent a week in the dope district in Japanese-occupied 
Hongkew. I spoke to dope addicts of practically all nationalities 
—Chinese beggars, barefooted, half-naked White Russians, and 
stranded European and American sailors who had reached 
the depths of degradation. Many of them lived in the gutters 
and obtained money for dope by begging or by exhibiting 
sexual perversities before curious sightseers. The dope was 
cheap enough; the Japanese sold a heroin powder, the most 
deadly of all narcotics, for about ten American cents. The 
addicts ‘ sniffed ’ the yellowish powder, smoked it on the tip of 
a cigarette, or injected a solution with a cheap brass syringe. 

My stories did a certain amount of good, for when they 
first appeared the Japanese, always sensitive about their 
reputation, immediately closed the dope dens. A fortnight 
later, however, they were reopened, and barefooted foreign 
addicts could once again be seen staggering through the alleys 
of Hongkew. 

When I tackled the second assignment—sodal diseases— 

I ran into difficulties, for no accurate statistics existed in 
Shanghai. For two weeks I pestered foreign and Chinese 
specialists, and from them I got the startling information that 
approximately every other person in Shanghai suffered from a 
sodal disease. The spedalists agreed that at least ninety pet cent, 
of the prostitutes were infected. 
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A few days after the articles had been published I met an 
Englishman who said he had read them with great interest. 

“ But look here, old chap,” he said, drawing me aside, “ are 
you really sure that all the girls at that place on Wei Hai Wei 
Road are diseased ? ” 

“ I’m pretty sure,” I answered. “ I talked to the doctor who 
inspects them—the * madame ’ thinks it’s too expensive to get 
them cured, so they just get sufficient treatment to stop the 
outward signs of the disease, but they can still spread it.” 

“ Damn I ” he said, biting his lip. “ But thank you for 
telling me—it’s a good thing to know.” 

Then I knew that I had at least succeeded in saving one soul. 

“ Prostitution in • Shanghai ” was my last assignment. 
Chi-yun was a bit doubtful when I told her that I intended to 
visit nearly all the houses in town, but I assured her that I 
should conduct my investigation purely in the spirit of a 
neutral observer. This, however, did not save her from the 
taunts of friends who from then on greeted her by saying, 
“ Where’s your husband—at a house of ill-fame again ? ” 

Most of the prostitutes were young girls who had gone 
into the profession because they had only one other choice: 
starvation. With the exception of one or two nymphomaniacs, 
they all hated their job. They all spoke freely to me when they 
learned that I was a journalist, and at one place the ' madame ’ 
even offered me * free entertainment ’ if I would give her place 
a * write-up.’ 

The lowest forms of prostitution were practised in the 
so-called * meat-shop * district, where girls sat behind shop 
windows exhibiting their charms, which were for sale for about 
twenty American cents. Shanghai’s main street, Nanking Road, 
was the biggest prostitution centre; here lonely males were 
simply grabbed by the street-walkers and carried indoors. 
Many of the girls were only twelve years old, and some 
supported a whole family of starving refugees. In a higher 
category were the sing-song houses, where I met refined and 
beautiful girls some of whom undoubtedly could have made a 
fortune in Hollywood. During a visit at one house I was 
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caught in a police-raid and taken to the station in a police-van 
with all the girls. 

But when I wanted to write about the really high-class 
houses of prostitution, frequented only by the rich, I ran into 
difficulties. I knew these houses existed, but admission was 
gained only through a first-class letter of introduction which 
I could not obtain. One night I told Father about my 
difficulties. 

“ I’ll help you,” he said. 

“ Do you know these houses ? ” 

“ Of course I do—I’ll take you to the best one to-night.” 

I was glad that Father would help me, but how did he know 
about such places ? We went to a swanky apartment and 
took the lift to the seventh floor. When we rang the bell 
a white-gowned servant peeped out and asked for our cards. 
A minute later the door was thrown open, and half a dozen 
beautiful Russian and European girls rushed out. 

“ We’re so glad to see you, doctor,” they shouted, pulling 
Father inside. 

All the girls knew my father! I was shocked, and my face 
must have mirrored it, for suddenly Father grinned. 

“ Don’t worry, Karl,” he said. “ I don’t come here as 
a customer. These girls are all my customers—they are my 
patients.” 



CHAPTER Xm 


Clf fapo and Slatd 

I wonder how many of the children in this world were 
‘ planned ’ by their parents. I wasn’t. Father once admitted 
it, but tactfully added that it was the best mistake he had ever 
made. 

Both Father and Mr Fei had advised Chi-yun and me 
against having children. It was easy to be obedient under the 
circumstances, for we agreed. We wanted to travel, and that 
was complicated enough without a couple of babies. We used 
to smile condescendingly at proud parents who exhibited their 
offspring—no babies for us ; we had enough in each other. 

To-day it would be difficult to find two prouder parents 
than Chi-yun and myself. We don’t think our Mei-mei (Little 
Sister) is the most wonderful baby in the world—we know it. 

It was all Father’s fault. If it hadn’t been for his curious 
change of mind over a period of years the idea might never have 
occurred to us. I got the first inkling of this change on a 
hot autumn evening shortly after our return from Peking. 
Father and I were having a drink together, when he suddenly 
cleared his throat. I knew what that meant—something 
serious was coming. But I hadn’t expected it to be as serious 
as this. 

“ Doesn’t Chi-yun want a baby ? ” he asked, studiously 
avoiding looking at me. He never looks at me when he is 
embarrassed. 

“ No,” I answered. 

“ Don’t you ? ” he persisted. 

“ No.” 
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“ But I do.” 

I spilled half my drink. After all, it was Father who on 
our wedding-night had tactfully suggested that we should not 
have any babies. 

“ You do ?” I asked. “ You mean that you want Chi-yun 
to have a baby ? ” 

Father nodded, looking with great interest at his drink. 
What had got into him ? I asked myself. But when I looked 
closely at him I began to understand—I saw the tiny wrinkles 
round his eyes, the sprinkle of white in his black hair. Father 
had reached the age when a man wants a grandchild. 

“ It wouldn’t be fair to the child,” I said. “ There still is a 
strong prejudice against Eurasians—and, besides, we don’t 
want any children-” 

“ You should have children while you are young,” Father 
interrupted me. “And you could bring the child up in 
Denmark—there’s no race prejudice there, and an Oriental 
touch would even be considered an attraction. But why don’t 
you talk it over with Chi-yun ? She has a say in the matter 
too, you know. I’m sure she would want a child. All 
women do.” 

I was pretty certain Father was wrong there, but that night 
I learned that he knew more about Chi-yun than I did. She 
was silent for several minutes after I told her about my strange 
conversation with Father. 

“ Perhaps he’s right,” she finally said. “ Mother always 
said that a marriage could not be perfect without children. 
We don’t like the idea now, but perhaps we should miss 
children when we grow older.” 

We talked about it until dawn. I was against Father’s 
suggestion, mainly because I had seen some Eurasians who 
hadn’t turned out so well—they always asserted that they were 
Europeans and seemed to despise the Chinese half of them¬ 
selves. 

“ But that is because many of the Eurasians are the offspring 
of foreign sailors and Chinese dancing-girls and prostitutes,” 
Chi-yun said. “ How can you expect a first-class product from 
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a third-class combination? And these children have been 
brought up in the foreign concessions in China where they 
have seen the Europeans treat the Chinese like dirt. If we had 
a child and it were brought up in Europe I’m sure it wouldn’t 
be so narrow-minded.” 

I could not but admit that she was right, and I discovered 
to my surprise that the thought of being a father began to 
appeal to me. True, I had never cared much for babies—but 
Chi-yun’s and my own baby, that would be different. And 
if Father really wanted it, why not make him happy ? We 
finally decided that Chi-yun should write to her parents and 
ask whether they approved of the idea. 

Her father’s answer came a few days later, and it was *no.’ 

“. . . you two decided to break the rules of society by 
marrying,” he wrote. “ That was your own affair; but have 
you the right to make such a decision for anothet human 
being who might later suffer because of the prejudice against 
Eurasians ? ” 

His answer discouraged us so much that we decided not to 
have a baby. Though Chi-yun had acted against her father’s 
will when she married me, she still respected his opinion. 
A few days later, however, we received a long letter from 
Chi-yun’s mother. 

“I sincerely hope that you will disregard my husband’s 
letter,” she wrote. “I seldom go against his decisions, but 
in this case I feel that he is entirely wrong. I don’t think 
you two will ever know real happiness without a baby, and 
I believe that by the time the child grows up the world will be 
$0 far advanced that there will no longer be a prejudice against 
Eurasians. ... I wish you would have a child.” 

This letter tipped the scale in favour of little Mei-mei. Her 
mother’s opinion removed whatever doubt may have been left 
in Chi-yun’s mind, and I also felt that Mrs Fei was right. Or 
perhaps it was because I really wanted a child. At any rate, 
it wasn’t long before Chi-yun told me that in due time I 
should be a father. 

My father was tremendously pleased. He never spoke to 
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Chi-yun about it, but he invited both of us for a big Chines e 
dinner to celebrate the news, and he was very tender towards 
her. 

But Chi-yun and I were soon to wonder at the wisdom of our 
decision, for three months after she knew that she was going 
to be a mother the Pacific war broke out. Thus it happened 
that because we had been filial children to her mother and my 
father, Chi-yun had to carry our daughter, still unborn, 
through the Japanese lines and across Free China. 

I was night editor at the United Press at the time. On that 
fateful night when Japan struck, we were both at the U.P. 
office—when I work Chi-yun is always about to keep an eye 
on my spelling. We had just finished the night’s work and 
were about to go home when hell broke loose. A series of 
ear-splitting explosions rocked the sleeping city and shells 
screamed through the air. We grasped each other’s hands and 
ran to the veranda. The river, calm and dark a minute ago, 
was now criss-crossed by lines of fire—tracer bullets. They 
were aimed at the British gunboat, H.M.S. PetereJ, anchored 
a few hundred yards from the U.P. office. 

Then we understood—the British gunboat was fighting it 
out with the Japanese cruiser Idum I Fascinated, we 
watched the unequal battle. The puny explosions from the 
Peterel’s machine-guns were drowned by the roar from the 
Idumo’s * heavies,’ 

Suddenly a blinding flash made the night like day and a 
tremendous explosion shook the city. The battle of Shanghai 
was over. The brave little British bulldog, scuttled by her 
own crew, was sinking amid a sea of flames. 

The sudden silence which followed the explosion was 
broken by the ringing of the bell on the teletype machine. 
Breathless, we watched the electric arms of the typewriter 
form the fateful words: ** Jap planes bomb Pearl Harbour.” 

“ It’s war I ” I shouted. The thought didn’t make me 
unhappy, for I was convinced that Japan would soon be 
defeated. But my second thought was of outselves—we were 
caught here in Shanghai 1 That made me definitely unhappy. 
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But I soon forgot everything but the news—the news must 
be sent to New York! I managed to send two or three 
telegrams before Pepper Martin and Bill MacDougal, the two 
other U.P. men, came rushing into the office. Pepper came 
straight from a party and wasn’t too steady on his long legs, but 
sobered up the moment he got the feel of the typewriter—soon 
he was hammering away at a terrific pace. MacDougal hadn’t 
touched a drop that night, but was almost delirious with 
excitement. The dramatic aspect of the situation appealed to 
him, for he was formerly a writer of gun-popping Wild West 
stories. 

“ The code books 1 ” he suddenly shouted. “ We must 
destroy the U.P. code books! ” 

“ The Japs wouldn’t be interested in those ancient agency 
codes,” I shouted on my way out of the door with a cable. 
We were able to send telegrams to New York until ten o’clock 
in the morning, for it wasn’t until then that the Japanese 
remembered to occupy the Press wireless station. I had to 
follow a roundabout route to get to the telegraph station, 
because the Japanese, having already occupied the International 
Settlement, had posted sentries on many corners. 

When I returned to the office I was met by clouds of smoke 
which came from the lavatory. Tearing the door wide open, 
I saw MacDougal dancing on a roaring fire. 

“ Help me I ” he shouted, coughing and wiping his eyes. 
“ Get some water I ” 

“ But what happened ? ” 

“ The code books wouldn’t burn, so I poured a little petrol 
on them—the whole damn thing exploded. But don’t stand 
there and laugh—help me ! ” 

A crowd of grinning Chinese gathered to watch us jump on 
the flames. The fire was finally extinguished by a Chinese 
coolie who brought a pail of water. The toilet seat had burned 
to cinders, but the heavy code books were practically 
undamaged. 

“ To hell with them 1 ” Mac shouted, kicking them into a 
corner, 
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The code books were still there when the Japanese arrived 
a little later in the morning. There was nothing more we could 
do, so we went home. Everywhere we saw Japanese sentries 
with fixed bayonets. I hadn’t been so depressed since that day 
when the Germans occupied Copenhagen. 

“ I’m going to try to escape to Free China,” I told Chi-yun 
as soon as we got home. 

“ Of course,” she said. 

“ But you must stay—it’s more than a thousand miles to 
Chungking, and you couldn’t make the trip in your present 
condition. Besides, you couldn’t very well have a baby in 
the interior—you know what the hospitals are like.” 

“ I know. But millions of Chinese women have babies in 
the interior—why shouldn’t I ? ” 

I argued for a while, but soon realized that I was batting my 
head against a wall of feathers, soft but resilient. Chi-yun 
wanted to go with me, and nothing could stop her. In a way 
I was proud of her, for I knew that she knew very well what 
we were up against. 

We immediately began contacting Chinese friends who 
could help us to escape, but it took two weeks to complete the 
arrangements. Out last night in Shanghai we spent talking 
to Father. Towards midnight a friend telephoned. 

“ J. B. Powell and Victor Keen [American journalists] have 
just been arrested,” he said. I wished we were already out, for 
the Japanese might come and pick me up any minute. They 
remembered all too well my stories about the heroin district 
in Hongkew. Only the day before a Japanese gendarmerie 
officer had visited the U.P. office and asked questions about 
“ this Eskelund ” who had written such “ shameful lies ” 
about the Japanese. 

When we left at daybreak Father held our hands for a long 
while. 

“ I’ll miss you,” he said, and his voice wasn’t quite steady. 
Then he turned to Chi-yun. 

“ Take good care of Karl and my grandchild,” he said with 
9 rmile, Wc haven’t seen him since. 
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Even now, when I write, revealing how we got out of Shanghai 
might bring vengeance upon those who helped us. Christmas 
Eve found us at a cheap Chinese hotel in Hangchow, south of 
Shanghai. We lit a candle and drank several bottles of beer 
to work up some sort of Christmas spirit, but the attempt failed 
miserably—we were so scared that every step outside our door 
made us jump. Our Chinese guide, my old friend Yang, had 
told us to be ready to leave at a moment’s notice, but we hadn’t 
heard from him for more than twenty-four hours. Without 
him we couldn’t escape, and we probably couldn’t even get 
back to Shanghai. He might have been arrested by the 
Japanese—it wasn’t unusual for them to seize able-bodied 
young Chinese in the streets and force them into labour gangs. 

From the other rooms came sounds of laughter and singing, 
occasionally interrupted by screams. All our neighbours 
were Japanese officers who were entertained by heavily rouged 
Japanese and Chinese girls. We knew what the screams 
meant—some of the women with whom the Japanese amused 
themselves were innocent young peasant girls who had been 
kidnapped. 

Throughout the long night we sat up, waiting for Yang. 
When the new day finally came we took turns watching at 
the window. In the grey dawn the city looked a picture of 
desolation. Hangchow was once the pride of all China, famed 
for its idyllic lakes and graceful temples; but now most of the 
magnificent buildings lay in ruins, torn down by the Japanese 
who had used the stones to build fortifications, the wood to 
kindle their fires. The statues in the charming park which 
lined the water-front had been smashed and the streets were 
filled with refuse. But most of all one missed the ever-smiling, 
hospitable people of Hangchow—they had fled to the interior, 
and now only beggars, prostitutes, and Japanese lived in the 
ruins of their once so beautiful city. 

Towards noon, when we had almost given up hope, we saw 
a tall, handsome figure striding along the water-front—Yang. 
A minute later he entered our room, a reassuring smile on his 
lips. 
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“ You leady ? ” he asked. “ I catchee sampan Kling us 
other side lake.” He was very proud of his pidgin English, 
and never spoke to us in Chinese. 

We were ready—we carried nothing but two tooth-brushes, 
a bottle of quinine, and a hundred American dollars in cash. 
Or so I thought. Later, when we arrived in Free China^ I 
discovered that Chi-yun had hidden several bottles and jars of 
cosmetics in her baggy ski-ing trousers—I had asked her not to 
bring any unnecessary articles along, but her feminine instinct 
had proved too strong. 

We walked slowly to the lake, trying to look nonchalant, 
and then jumped into the waiting boat. Two hours later we 
reached the opposite shore, and, with Yang keeping a few 
hundred feet ahead of us, we began walking along a deserted 
highway. Suddenly he lifted his right hand. My blood froze, 
for this was our signal: Japs coming. 

“ Where can we hide ? ” I whispered, but the flat fields 
offered no hiding-place. 

“ Try and look as if we’re just out for a walk,” Chi-yun 
whispered back. “ If they see we’re nervous we’re lost.” 

But it was hard to remain calm when at a bend of the road 
we saw a column of Japanese soldiers. They stopped Yang, 
searched him, and examined his papers. The tallest Japanese 
came only to his shoulder, but Yang bowed his head in humility 
—he had learned how to get along in Occupied China. 

As they came towards us I racked my brain to figure out 
what I should say if they asked any questions, as they surely 
would. How could I explain the presence of a foreigner and 
a Chinese girl on a lonely road close to no man’s land ? Before 
I could find an answer a young Japanese officer walked up 
to me. 

“ Passo,” he demanded. 

“ Dos'd [Please],” I said, handing him our Danish passports. 
He thumbed through them, looking closely at the pictures, 
then at us. 

“ German ? ” he suddenly inquired, 

“ Ja,ja I lied eagerly. 
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“ Okay,” he said, and waved his hand condescendingly. 
I could hardly believe it—the questioning was over I We 
hurried down the road, past the Japanese soldiers, who looked 
at us curiously. 

Yang was smiling when we reached him. 

“ Belong velly easy,” he said. “ I talkee this Jap you belong 
German man.” 

So it was Yang who had put the idea into his head ! I 
began thanking him profusely, but he cut me short. 

“ Maskee,” he said. “ Your father belong goodi fliend, 
you belong goodi iliend.” 

Yang could never forget that once when he was broke Father 
had lent him a thousand American dollars. Yang could easily 
have disappeared with the money, as Father hadn’t even asked 
him to sign a receipt, but Father knew that he would come 
back. And when Yang returned the money he had insisted 
on giving Father two hundred dollars extra, explaining that 
this was half the profit on a deal which Father’s loan had made 
possible. 

We walked along the highway for several hours, but when 
the sun sank behind the green hills Yang led us along a narrow 
mountain path. It began to rain, and we slipped again and 
again on the muddy trail. Chi-yun had a pain in her side, and 
her breath came in short gasps. 

“ Don’t you want to rest ? ” I asked her several times, but 
she just smiled and shook her head. 

About midnight we reached a farmhouse close to a broad 
river. 

“ Belong Japanese man over there,” Yang said, pointing to 
some lights that flickered in the distance. Then he knocked at 
the gate, and a few seconds later we heard shuffling steps. 

“ Who’s that ? ” a woman’s voice demanded. 

“ Yang with two fliends,” Yang answered. The door was 
opened, revealing a wrinkled old woman holding a candle. She 
smiled a welcome, and we entered a cold room with earthen 
floor, decorated only with a small altar and two ghostlike 
ancestral pictures. Yang whispered to me that the old woman 
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had once been the wife of a wealthy farmer, but her husband 
had died and the war had robbed her of her three sons. One 
had been killed by the Japanese on suspicion of being a 
guerrilla, and then the two others had joined the partisans. 

Chi-yun and I were given the best bed in the house, a huge 
wooden affair with stiff cotton quilts that smelled as if they 
hadn’t been washed for years. Soon after retiring we felt 
something crawling under our clothes, but we were too tired 
to care. 

It seemed that we had slept only a few minutes when we 
were awakened by rough voices. Some one was knocking at 
the gate. Daylight filtered in through the brown-paper 
windows. The door was torn open and the old woman stuck 
her head in. 

“ Hide—the Japs are here,” she whispered. 

We stared at each other in horror, then jumped up. It took 
us but a couple of seconds to straighten the bedding and roll 
under the bed. Holding our breath, we heard the Japs enter 
the house. Shouting and laughing, they stamped through the 
other rooms. They were probably searching for guerrillas. 

Some one tore the door open. A pair of high Japanese 
boots entered. Could he miss noticing that the bed was 
shaking ? The boots walked towards the window. I closed 
my eyes, expecting to hear a yell when he discovered us. But 
no shout came, and suddenly the boots walked out of the door. 
We heard a lorry start. They were gone I 

We were so weak from fear that we could hardly get up. 
A few minutes later Yang came in—he had managed to run 
outside and hide in the fields while the Japanese searched the 
house. The old woman brought us tea, calm and serene as if 
nothing had happened. Yet her life had been in danger too, 
for the Japanese would surely have shot her had they found us 
hiding in her house. 

During the rest of the day we huddled in a comer, freezing 
and hungry. The old woman had no food except rice and 
boiled turnips. I longed for evening, when a smugglers’ boat 
was to pick us up and bring us to Free China, but late 
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in the afternoon the sky became leaden and it began to 
snow. 

“ I think so boat no come to-night,” Yang said. “ Belong 
too much wind.” 

He didn’t seem to mind, for a day more or less made little 
difference to him, but X paced the floor, exasperated at the 
thought of another day in this house where the Japanese might 
descend upon us at any minute. 

“ Damn it 1 ” I kept saying. “ These smugglers are lousy— 
why should they stay at home because of a little wind ? ” 

Chi-yun finally got tired of listening to my cursing. 

“ I’m ashamed of you,” she said. “ After all these years in 
China you haven’t even learned patience. Do you think your 
curses will make the boat come ? ” 

Of course they wouldn’t—I knew that. But somehow 
cursing made me feel better. 

At ten o’clock we gave up hope and went to bed, but we 
hadn’t slept for long when Yang shook me. 

“ Boat have come,” he said. 

We jumped up and called the old woman. 

“ Thank you for your hospitality; we should like to pay a 
little for your expenses,” Chi-yun said, handing her fifty dollars. 

“ No, thank you,” the woman said, and, however hard we 
pressed her, we couldn’t make her take the money. We finally 
laid it in the bed, and then stumbled down to the river, almost 
blinded by the snow which was whipped by a furious wind. 
Before we could say good-bye to Yang two husky boatmen 
seized us and carried us through the water to a small sampan. 

“ Good luck 1 ” Yang shouted. “ Now I go back Shanghai 
talkee your father you belong all right.” 

The boat was already crowded with eight or ten female 
smugglers and their contraband, mostly cotton cloth and 
cigarettes, but the women smiled at us and made room. Most 
of the smuggling is done by women, because they arouse less 
suspicion than men. I sat down next to an elderly man who 
had promised Yang to act as our guide once we reached the 
end of the. host tide. 
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It was a wonder no one became sea-sick, for the boat tossed 
like a cork on the angry waves. We held our breath as we 
slid past the Japanese outpost, though the howling of the wind 
would have drowned even loud conversation. There was 



light within the building, and shadows moved across the 
windows. 

“ A few nights ago the Japanese opened fire on a boat,” our 
new guide whispered. “ Half the people were killed.” 

This information would have chilled me had it been possible 
for me to become any colder. Our faces and clothes were 
splashed with water which in a few minutes turned to ice. I 
tried to protect us from the spray with an oil-paper umbrella 
Yang had given us, but the wind soon whipped it into shreds. 
Though I was dressed in thick woollen underwear, a heavy 
suit, and a leather windbrcaker, I moaned with pain as the cold 
seemed to penetrate to my very marrow. But the Chinese 
women, who wore only thin cotton dresses and cotton-padded 
coats, did not complain—some of them didn’t even have 
N 
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stockings on, but had stuck their naked feet into straw sandals. 
Our guide, who sat on the edge of the boat and thus had no 
protection against the wind, was humming softly to himself. 
Chi-yun wasn’t as hardy as the women smugglers; she 
snuggled against me, shivering, and 1 remember wondering 
whether the baby was cold too. 

We were completely numb when the sky began to turn grey 
and then blue. The snow stopped, and 1 saw that we were 
sailing on a narrow waterway amid deserted paddy-fields. A 
few minutes after the sun rose we saw a barn-like building in 
the distance. 

“ Dao-la I [We’re there I] ” shouted one of the boatmen—we 
had reached the first military outpost in Free China. The 
boatmen carried us through the icy water and dumped us on 
the shore in front of a Chinese soldier, who was shivering in a 
ragged cotton uniform. 

“ Who are you ? ” he inquired, eyeing me suspiciously. 

“ We come from Shanghai,” I said in my best Chinese. 
“ We are going to Chungking.” 

A smile spread across his face when he heard me speak his 
language. 

“ Your Chinese is excellent,” he said politely. 

“ I speak your language very poorly,” I answered, equally 
politely, as I fumbled for our passports, but my numb fingers 
refused to unbutton my coat. 

“ Never mind your papers,” he said. “ Come inside and 
rest—this must have been a hard trip for a foreigner.” 

After a cup of hot tea we began walking along narrow 
pathways that criss-crossed the paddy-fields. About noon we 
reached a highway. We were desperately hungry, but all the 
villages we passed through were deserted. Some of them 
were mere black shells, as all the houses had been burned 
down. 

“ The enemy has been here,” our guide explained. The 
Japanese rely on one effeedve weapon against the guerrillas— 
terror. When a train is derailed or an outpost raided, they 
revenge themselves by destroying a village. Guerrilla activities 
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have stopped in many parts of China because the partisans 
don’t want to bring suffering upon the helpless peasants. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the home of our guide, a 
small village only partly destroyed by the Japanese. As we 
approached I counted more than thirty privies intact along the 
road—the farmers, anxious to get human manure, had built 
them in the hope that travellers would stop and use them. 

Our arrival caused an uproar in the village, for the people 
had never seen a foreigner before. They stared at me in 
awe-struck silence at first, as if unable to believe their own 
eyes ,* then they began commenting loudly on my blond hair, 
the colour of my eyes, my curious ruddy skin. I didn’t mind 
all the attention at first, but when our guide invited us inside 
his little one-room hut to participate in a humble meal of rice, 
cabbage, and a tiny piece of pork, I began to get irritated. 
All the villagers squeezed inside the room to watch me eat, 
and soon I hardly had room to move my elbows. Some of 
the children even began to touch my clothes and hair. 

“ Now I have eaten enough rice,” I said after a while, rising. 
“ Now I want to eat a Chinese baby.” 

I meant it as a joke, but it worked like a bomb. Children 
and grown-ups alike scrambled to the door in mortal terror, 
and in less than a minute Chi-yun and I were alone in the 
room with our host, who kept glancing furtively from me to 
his infant grandson. It took me the best part of an hour to 
convince the frightened people that I was not a cannibal. 

While we were sipping a cup of tea after the meal our 
host casually remarked that there was bubonic plague in the 
village. 

“ It isn’t so bad this year,” he said. “ Only eight people 
have died thus far.” 

Chi-yun and I exchanged hurried glances. 

“ Let’s get out of here,” I said. 

“ It’s dark already,” she answered. “ We can’t just wander 
about the countryside—and besides, I’m tired.” 

When we were shown into the room where we were to 
spend the night I nearly had a stroke. All over the floor lay 
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fresh evidence of rats—and the germs of bubonic plague are 
carried by rat fleas 1 

“ The place is full of rats ! ” I wailed. “ What’ll we do ? ” 

“ Sleep,” Chi-yun answered, yawning. “ Either we get it 
or we don’t—worrying won’t keep the rats away.” 

Always so damned logical, these Chinese. 

As a precaution against the rat fleas we decided to sleep with 
our clothes on. Our host had given us a candle—a precious 
thing in the village—and this I put next to our bed. I then 
said good-night to Chi-yun and blew out the candle, but 
almost before my head had touched the pillow there was a 
shuffling noise. I jumped up and struck a match. The 
candle was gone—the rats had carried it off I 

But we slept well enough despite the rats, and early next 
morning we continued our journey by sedan-chairs. The 
villages which we now passed through were quiet and peaceful. 
There were no policemen, no soldiers, no central authority; but 
the villagers got along fine without them. That holds true all 
over China—the less the peasants are bothered by the Central 
Government, the happier they are. It is true that there is 
dictatorship in all the large cities ; but in the villages there is 
democracy, only the peasants don’t know the name for it. They 
have no need for policemen, for petty crimes are practically 
unknown in the villages. The leaders of these little rural 
communities are the village elders—those who have wisdom 
and knowledge. Whenever there is a dispute it is brought 
before the elders, and they solve it according to the ancient, 
unwritten code of common sense. The essence of this code 
is: always be courteous, show respect towards your elders, 
and never resort to violence. 

These independent little villages are the real China. In the 
tea-houses we saw rich and poor chatting together; in the 
streets beggar-children played with the offspring of the rich. 
The people showed signs of under-nourishment, and most of 
them were poorly dressed, but everywhere we met friendly and 
cheerful smiles. 

At sundown we reached a railway and took a train to 
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Kinhwa, a large city since captured by the Japanese. Here we 
were received with open arms by an elderly American Baptist 
couple, Mr and Mrs John Davies. Our kind hosts gave us as 
many of their own clothes as they could spare, and when 
Mrs Davies learned that Chi-yun was pregnant she presented 
her with a model outfit of baby-clothes, a gift from the 
American Red Cross. 

Three days after our arrival in Kinhwa we were joined by 
three dirty, bearded, flea-bitten Americans—Pepper Martin, 
Bill MacDougal, and Francis Lee, another journalist from 
Shanghai. Chinese guerrillas had smuggled them through the 
Japanese lines outside Shanghai, and they had walked for 
nearly three weeks, dodging Japanese patrols and living with 
the peasants. We cabled the United Press head office that the 
whole Shanghai staff had arrived in Free China, and two days 
later we received a cable with congratulations on our escape 
and instructions as to our future assignments. Pepper Martin 
was ordered to Chungking. Bill MacDougal was sent to Java, 
where he was later captured by the Japanese. I was to go 
to Kunming, in the opposite corner of Free China, to cover 
General Chennault’s Flying Tigers. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Mei*Jllei 


I believe in medicine. A pain disappears instantly when I 
take a pill. As a child, when I couldn’t sleep. Mother always 
gave me a calcium tablet, telling me it was a sleeping-pill. A 
few minutes later my eyelids felt like lead and I dozed off. 

Chi-yun laughs whenever I bring home a new botde of 
vitamin pills, though she admits that the psychological effect 
always picks me up. She stubbornly refuses to let me doctor 
her, however—she won’t take the pills I prescribe for her, and 
she screams when I try to give her liver-extract injections. 

But, despite her childish disbelief in my ability as a doctor, I 
persuaded her to take plenty of quinine during our trip across 
China. We passed through some of the worst malaria regions 
in Asia, and for once in her life she had enough common sense 
to follow my directions : two pills a day. 

She didn’t get malaria, but I shudder now at the thought of 
how close I came to murdering my own wife and unborn baby 
—when we arrived in Kunming the doctor told me that a 
couple of pills are sufficient to cause a miscarriage I 
It was altogether a wonder that Chi-yun and Mei-mei 
survived the rigours of the trip, Chi-yun was in her fourth 
month when we left Kinhwa, and during the ensuing forty days 
on the road she did practically everything pregnant mothers 
are not supposed to do. From sunrise to sundown she clung 
to the hard wooden seat of a lorry that hardly ever had all four 
wheels on the ground at the same time, and she took a beating 
both inside and out, the baby occasionally kicking in protest 
against the inconsiderate treatment. Her diet would have 
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made a dietist swoon—we had only two meals a day, 
consisting of tice, cabbage, and bean curd. Fleas and lice 
saw to it that she didn’t get much sleep, either. 

Towards the end of the journey we were so dirty that we 
avoided looking at each other. My reddish beard was a 
couple of inches long, and any resemblance Chi-yun had to 
the beautiful girl I had once courted in Peking was purely 
coincidental. Our perspiration absorbed the dust from the 
road, forming a sticky black paste, and our hair assumed a 
dirty-grey colour and felt like soggy wool. We didn’t bathe 
for more than a month and had no clean clothes to change into, 
but nature mercifully blunted our sense of smell. 

Even our own parents probably wouldn’t have recognized 
us on that day we arrived in Kunming, exhausted, sore in 
every joint, and incredibly dirty. We rushed to the best hotel 
in town, but after one look at us the manager decided he had no 
vacancy. Nor had we any better luck at the next hotel, or 
the next, and it was late in the afternoon before we found a 
little inn where they had a room. Though the price was 
outrageous we snapped it up—anything was better than 
sleeping in the street. Or so we thought. But when the 
manager showed us the room we changed our minds, I had to 
stoop to get in through the door, and the first thing I saw was 
a big fat rat scurrying under the bed. The floor was covered 
with orange peel and cigarette ends, the sheets with tiny red 
spots which I knew to be the blood of vermin. But the smell 
was the worst—it came from a tom paper window which 
partly obscured the view to a little back yard, the hotel privy. 

“ No 1 ” Chi-yun gasped. “ Not this I ” 

We had slept in much worse places on the road, but that 
had been temporary, and we had kept out spirits high by 
looking forward to the luxuries we should enjoy at the end of 
the journey. We returned to the street and were walking 
along dejectedly, wondering where to spend the night, when 
Chi-yun grasped my arm. 

“ I know that man from Peking,” she said. “ He’s a friend 
of my father.” 
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" Well, what are we waiting for ? ” 

He didn’t recognize her at first, but Chi-yun soon refreshed 
his memory. Then she gave him a stirring description of our 
suffering on the road. 

“ And now we’re lost,” she concluded. “ We haven’t even 
a place to spend the night 1 ” 

“Perhaps I could put you up for the night,” he offered 
hesitantly. 

Chinese etiquette demanded that we should refuse at least 
twice, giving him a chance to withdraw in good order, but we 
took no chances. 

“ Thank you so much,” we shouted. “ It’s very kind of you.” 

I’m afraid he later regretted his offer, for our * temporary ’ 
stay turned out to be of a rather permanent character—we 
lived at his place for nearly a year. The room he let us have 
was dark and draughty, with no furniture beyond a wobbly 
bed, two chairs, and a wash-basin, but to us it was wonderful. 
It was our first real home. 

I immediately got busy writing about the Flying Tigers 
while Chi-yun began to prepare for the coming event. The 
problem of getting just a few essential articles for the baby 
taxed her ingenuity and my purse to the utmost, for prices were 
terrific and my salary wasn’t. Some one gave us a book about 
the care of babies, and it was very entertaining-—like looking at 
pictures of the world a hundred years hence. Talcum, rubber 
teats, pins, scales—all those things which the book listed as 
“ essentials ”—were practically unobtainable in Kunming, but 
we learned that one can get along without an amazing number 
of “ essentials.” 

Napkins were a great problem, for in Free China people 
don’t give old clothes away—they use them. The cheapest 
kind of cotton material cost two American dollars a foot, more 
than we could afford, but we learned the truth of the Danish 
proverb: “ Necessity teaches naked woman to spin.” One 
day Chi-yun saw some coolies carrying bags of wheat. She 
followed them to a mill, asked to see the owner, and persuaded 
him to sell her a dozen old bags for six American dollars. Cut 
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into squares and boiled, they made the softest napkins any baby 
could desire. 

I often wondered where Chinese babies slept, for there were 
no cradles in Kunming. We finally managed with an old 
wicker basket which we placed on our only two chairs—when 
we had guests and needed the chairs we put the cradle on the 
floor. 

Shopping was an ordeal, for the shopkeepers treated us like 
dirt. It was impossible lo bargain with them; they didn’t 
give a damn whether we bought something or not, as they 
knew that prices were bound to be higher the next day. 

But we got our revenge. About a month before the baby 
came the Japanese made a mad dash up the Burma road, 
threatening to take Kunming. We immediately noticed a 
change in the shopkeepers : now they suddenly fawned upon 
us, begging us to buy, for they wanted to convert their hoards 
into cash and get out of Kunming. And now we treated them 
like dirt, bargaining unmercifully and often beating prices 
down to a fourth. We got tinned milk at the incredibly cheap 
price of eighty American cents a tin, and soap for fifty cents a 
tablet. But as soon as the Japanese drive was checked the 
situation returned to its former sad state of normality, with 
sky-rocketing prices and haughty shopkeepers. 

When the day approached we tried to reserve a bed for 
Chi-yun at the local hospital, but the doctor turned us down. 

“ We haven’t even sufficient room for cholera and dysentery 
patients,” he said. “ How can we bother with a birth ? ” 

However, we managed to reserve a bed for Chi-yun at a 
small private clinic three miles outside Kunming. Only when 
we had to go there did I realize how far three miles can be. 
As soon as Chi-yun’s labour began I rushed outside and called 
two rickshaws. 

“ Where do you want lo go ? ” one of them asked, idly 
thumbing through a fat bunch of bank-notes. In Free China 
to-day rickshaw coolies earn more than college professors. 

“ To a clinic just outside the city,” I answered. 

“ We don’t pull outside the city limit,” answered the coolie. 
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I offered him fifty Chinese dollars, but he laughed. 
Meanwhile Chi-yun had come out in the street. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” she said. “ 1 can walk.” 

It took us nearly two hours, for she had to sit down by the 
roadside several times to regain her breath. When we finally 
reached the c clinic,’ a dilapidated wooden building, a female 
doctor in a bloodstained gown showed Chi-yun into a stuffy 
little room containing five other expectant mothers in addition 
to swarms of flies and mosquitoes. I took a look into the 
operating-room—the ‘ operating ’ table was an ordinary wooden 
kitchen-table, and they had neither anesthetics nor even a 
stretcher. 

I stayed for a while with Chi-yun. She was quite cheerful 
and remarked half jokingly that she wished my father could 
have gone through this for her—after all, it was he who 
wanted the baby. But suddenly her face was contracted by 
a spasm of pain. 

“You’d better go now,” she said. “Don’t worry about 
me ; I’ll be all right.” 

I went home and began to work on a story requested by the 
head office, but it wouldn’t come out right. What did I care 
about the situation on the Salween front when Chi-yun was 
going through hell at this very moment ? I wanted to run 
to the hospital and see her, but had to stay at home and wait 
for a communique from the airfield. 

As the evening slowly wore by I worried myself sick. When 
morning came I had worked up a temperature of 103 degrees. 
Towards noon a little boy arrived with a message from the clinic. 

“ The baby has come,” he said. I jumped up and ran all the 
way to the clinic, forgetting even to ask whether it was a boy 
or a girl. When I entered the sick-room I was met by the 
indulgent smiles of six women. They looked so wise, as if I, a 
poor male, was an ignorant outsider. Three or four babies were 
screaming incessantly. One of them was mine—my child 1 

I walked over to Chi-yun and took her hand. 

“ Why are you blushing ? ” she asked. 

“ I’m not,” I answered, my cars burning. 
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“ Don’t you want to see her ? ” 

So it was a girl J 

At the foot of the bed stood a little box covered by a crude 
mosquito net. I lifted the net and saw a red, wrinkled face 
and a lot of dark hair. And what a voice ! 

“ She is quite ugly,” Chi-yun said. 

I nodded. 

“ They all are when they’re just born,” she added defensively. 

“ How was it ? ” 

“ You would have died. I was on the operating-table for 
six hours, and no one was with me. I wasn’t supposed to call 
the doctor until the baby was on the way. At last I couldn’t 
stand the pain any longer and called out, but the doctor took so 
long that the baby got there first. I was so exhausted that 
two attendants had to lug me upstairs.” 

Five days later Chi-yun came home to our little room—she 
walked and I carried the baby. It was incredibly small and 
light in my arms. When she began to scream I moved the 
blanket and took a good look at her. Her face was red and 
swollen and her dark eyes expressionless, but she had big, 
flapping ears—my ears! 

The first night at home was hell. Hardly had we gone to 
bed when rain began hammering on the roof—the first rain 
since our arrival in Kunming. But it didn’t just hammer on 
the roof—it went right through it. . 

“ The baby I ” cried Chi-yun. " She’ll get wet.” 

I moved the basket from place to place, but it dripped 
through everywhere. 

“ Let’s use an umbrella,” Chi-yun suggested. We didn’t 
possess one, and by the time I had borrowed one from our 
neighbours the rain had stopped. I returned to our bed, which 
was soaking wet, and was just dosing off when we heard a noise. 

“ What’s that ? ” Chi-yun said. 

Lighting a candle, I saw that a huge rat had been caught in 
the trap which we had baited under Mei-mei’s basket. We 
had tolerated the rats for months, though they had eaten our 
soap and gnawed a hole in my other pair of trousers, but 
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some weeks ago a newborn baby in the neighbourhood had 
been killed by a rat. Chi-yun had then decided that something 
must be done about it, and we had bought the trap. The rat 
was very much alive, however, and I had to perform the nasty 
job of drowning him in a pail of water. 

Returning to bed, I discovered that half a dozen mosquitoes 
had got inside our net, and before I got them killed I had 
poured hot wax all over us and burned a hole in the sheets. 
Dead tired and very bitter, I decided that, whatever happened, 
I was going to sleep. 

“ Wahhhhhh. . . .” 

“It’s Mei-mei’s feeding-time,” Chi-yun said, jumping out 
of bed. Our daughter sucked enthusiastically for a few 
minutes, but then grew drowsy. 

“ You have to tickle her feet to keep her awake,” Chi-yun 
said. I tickled away for live minutes, but it didn’t help— 
Mei-mei wanted to sleep. 

“ We must bubble her,” Chi-yun said. * Bubbling,’ she 
explained patiently, meant that Mei-mei must emit some of the 
air which she had swallowed with the milk. No air came, 
however, but a good deal of milk did. Then we put her back 
into the basket. 

Ten minutes later, when I had just fallen asleep, I was 
awakened by an angry scream —now the young lady wanted to 
finish her dinner. Throughout the night she grew hungry 
at one-hour intervals, and each time I had to help with the 
tickling and ‘ bubbling.’ When dawn finally came I was a 
nervous wreck. I helped to give Mei-mei a bath in the tiny 
wash-basin, and then Chi-yun asked me to look after the baby 
for a while. She had to go out. 

The moment she had gone Mei-mei began to scream. I put 
her on our bed and stuck my little finger into her mouth, but 
it didn’t fool her—she spat it out and cried louder. Then I 
tried singing to her. She seemed to listen, and after a few 
minutes she stopped crying I Before I had finished the second 
song she was fiist asleep. I ran to Chi-yun and told her 
excitedly that the baby was musical. 
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“I doubt it, if she appreciates your singing,” my wife said 
sarcastically. She later proved to be right—Mei-mei is, if 
possible, even less musical than her father. But I love her all 
the mole because of it. 

After that night any assignment was easy. I spent most of 



my time at the airfield, for my head office just couldn’t get 
enough material about the American Volunteer Group, and 
I had plenty of work to do. 

I liked the Flying Tigers, but the glamour and romance 
which most Americans associated with them just wasn’t there. 
They didn’t love China, the country they were fighting for: 
there were no blondes, no ‘ cokes,’ and no flush-toilets, so it 
was no damned good. They found fault from morning 
till night and hated everything and everybody—except 
General Chennault. 

Without General Chennault, I think the A.V.G. would 
have been a flop. The pilots and ground crew were merely 
average, but he wielded them into a first-class fighting force. 
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I think he couid make Flying 1 'igers out of any group of men 
who have courage and know how to fight, for he is a brilliant 
tactician and a great leader. The men loved him. I once 
talked to four trouble-makers just before they went in to see 
General Chennault. They were the toughest guys in the outfit 
and had staged a minor rebellion the day before, knocking a 
pilot out and nearly killing the police officer. They expected 
the “ Old Man ” to give them hell and were ready to answer 
him back in kind. He couldn’t do anything to them—they 
were civilians, not subject to military law. Their heads were 
high as they went in to see him, their eyes defiant. 

Five minutes later they came out with bowed heads, meek 
as the proverbial lamb. Chennault had just spoken a few 
words to them in his low, staccato voice. That was enough. 
The men never caused any more trouble. 

Some of the A.V.G. pilots came close to the high standard 
of their leader—men like Bob Neale, Edward Rector, and 
David “ Tex ” Hill. Those three men alone accounted for 
more than forty Japanese planes, but when I asked them to tell 
about their exploits they would praise their ground crew or 
General Chennault. They weren’t idealists who fought to 
help the poor Chinese, but they realized that shooting down 
Japs wasn’t enough—that it was also important to get along 
with their Chinese allies. Their courteous and understanding 
attitude towards the Chinese did a lot to offset the bad 
impression created by the bragging, intolerant behaviour of 
some of their comrades. 

I came to respect Tex Hill when I heard him speak of the 
Royal Air Force. That happened one day when we were 
playing cards in an ‘ alert-shack ’ and some of the men began 
to indulge in their favourite sport, cursing the ** Run Away 
First,” as they called the R.A.F, 

" Listen, you guys,” Tex said, rising. Everybody listened, 
for Tex is six feet three and there was a fighting gleam in his 
grey eyes. “ Those R.A.F. pilots are better than many of us. 
We’re doing pretty well, but remember that we’ve got first- 
dass planes. We can outrun and outshoot the Japs in our 
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P-4o’s, but what have those R.A.F. boys got ? Old death- 
crates, so lousy that we wouldn’t even fly in them. They’re 
doing their best with what they’ve got, and they’re doing a 
damn good job.” 

The A.V.G. ground crew were equally inconsiderate in their 
choice of words when they spoke about the Chinese. In a way 
this was not surprising, as they only got in touch with the local 
people in Kunming, the Yunnanese—and the Yunnanese are 
disliked even by the Chinese from other provinces. Personally, 
I don’t think they are so bad, except that they steal. Nothing 
is safe from them—they pinch everything from chopsticks and 
motor-cars to telephone-wires and cats. If a motor-car is left 
locked, they steal the handles, although they aren’t worth 
anything. No cars in Kunming have windscreen wipers, but 
the thieves’ market is so full of them that they cost only a 
couple of cents. Whenever something is lost it can always 
be found a couple of days later at the thieves’ market. 

The cat stealing was a big racket controlled by the local silk 
spinneries, which needed cats to protect their stocks against 
rats. Most people kept their cats on a leash, but even then 
they often lost their precious animals. I once visited the cats’ 
market and found that the price for a healthy female cat was 
three hundred Chinese dollars; a cat that was blind in one eye 
cost a hundred and fifty; a blind cat, eighty dollars. 

In addition to being thieves, the Yunnanese are also great 
opium-smokers. The Chinese Government has stamped out 
opium in most provinces, but the habit still flourishes in 
Lung Yun’s semi-independent Yunnan. Lung Yun doesn’t 
admit this officially, however, When Chiang Kai-shek 
visited Kunming in the spring of 1942 Lung wanted to make 
a good impression. He seized a large amount of opium and, 
on the day of Chiang’s arrival, had it burned on the public 
square in Kunming. I watched the fire together with 
thousands of Yunnanese, who shook their heads sadly at this 
waste and sniffed the fumes longingly. 

But despite their weakness for opium and other men’s 
property, die Yunnanese can at times be quite charming. 
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Thus, when two Flying Tigers made a forced landing in 
Southern Yunnan, they were received like heroes by the 
villagers. The local magistrate accompanied them back to 
Kunming, and on the first morning he offered them the use 
of his tooth-brush. The two Americans refused, but the 
magistrate insisted. 

“ I don’t mind at all,” he said. 

“ We finally had to use the damn thing all the way to 
Kunming in order not to hurt his feelings,” one of the pilots 
later told me. 

Another pilot, shot down near the Thailand-Yunnan border, 
was also given a grand treat by the local people. He spent 
three days with them, during which he taught them to play 
poker. On the last day he suggested high stakes. The 
Yunnanese weren’t keen on it, but finally agreed. Before 
the night was over the American pilot had lost his shirt. 
When he got back to Kunming he discovered a bundle with 
four thousand Chinese dollars in his bag—the exact sum he 
had lost to the Yunnanese. 

When the A.V.G. was dissolved and the United States Army 
took over I really began to share the excitement, for with the 
Army came a small fleet of B-z5’s, and I was permitted to go 
on several bombing-trips to South China, Indo-China, and 
Burma. I loved the flights, except the one when I discovered 
a few minutes after the take-off that I had forgotten my 
parachute. But the pilot soon stilled my fears. 

“ Take mine,” he said nonchalantly—he was so sure of 
himself and Iris plane. 

On my last bombing-trip I crawled out into the trans¬ 
parent nose of the plane and sat with the bombardier. I was 
fascinated by the beauty of the rugged mountains far below, 
but he never even looked down—he sought relief from the 
boredom of the bombing-trip in a fantastic magazine called 
The Cat Man. When we were a few minutes from the target 
he regretfully put down the magazine and began checking the 
instruments. 

“ Better put this on,” he said, handing me an oxygen mask. 
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We were up at fifteen thousand feet, and the air was thin. He 
put on his own mask and drew a deep breath. 

“ Boy, a little oxygen sure makes you feel better,” he shouted 
to me. I felt better too. 

When we passed over the target he pressed the electric 
bomb-release. Nothing happened. He pressed it again. 
Still nothing happened. Feverishly he began to examine the 
instruments. 

" God 1 ” he shouted, tearing off his mask. “ I’ve connected 
the electric switch with the oxygen tank and our oxygen masks 
with the electric switch 1 ” 

Back in Kunming, I was told that General Chennault wanted 
to see me. I thought he had a story for me, hut he handed me 
a telegram from acmy headquarters in Chungking. 

“ Immediately refuse Eskelund admission all airfields since 
he not accredited,” it read. 

“ What does that mean—* accredited * ? ” I asked. 

“ I’m not sure—they have so much red tape in the Army,” 
General Chennault answered. “ But you’d better go to 
Chungking and find out. There’s a plane leaving in two 
hours ; you can go on that.” 

I rushed home and told Chi-yun. 

“ I’ll see you in a couple of days,” I told her. “ If I get 
accredited I’ll come back right away; if not. I’ll probably be 
stationed in Chungking, and then you can fly up there on a 
commercial plane.” 

But neither plan worked out. Being a Dane, I wasn’t 
accredited; having no pull, Chi-yun couldn’t get a seat on the 
Kunming-Chungking plane. Half a year passed before we 
saw each other again. 


o 
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Whenever I dream of Chungking I wake up bathed in cold 
sweat and thank God I’m not there any more. 

Not that Chungking didn’t have a good point: we could 
always drown our sorrows in Chungking D when we reached 
the stage where life became unbearable. Most of us reached 
it at least once a day. But we paid heavily for those hours of 
forgetfulness, for Chungking D produced the most vicious 
hang-overs known to man. “ Chungking Dry Gin,” the 
makers innocently called this devil’s brew, but to us it was 
" Chungking Death,” an appropriate name—even strong men 
folded up after a couple of glasses, and at least one was carried 
to the hospital on a stretcher. 

Why, then, did we drink it? Because life in Chungking 
was hell. We correspondents lived in a small compound called 
the Press Hostel, aptly described by a French correspondent as 
“ a concentration camp without the barbed wire.” Outside 
our cell-like little rooms stood policemen who reported our 
every move to the secret police, and whenever we went out in 
the city we were shadowed by detectives. 

We learned to appreciate the crude little pleasures of life, 
for there weren’t any others in Chungking. In winter I was 
happy and contented if I could just heat my room without 
getting charcoal poisoning. That was by no means easy, for if 
I dosed the window deadly fumes from my charcoal fire soon 
produced a splitting headache; if I opened it raw Chungking 
fog blew in, chilling me to the bone. 

As I seldom found a happy medium between a cold room 
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and a headache, I permitted myself the luxury of a weekly bath 
to warm my bony frame. The servants heated just enough 
water for me to scald my back, and, in response to my howls 
for cold water, poured in a huge bucket of icy, muddy Yangtze 
water. My body was hidden from view in the yellow fluid 
the moment I submerged myself, but I usually succeeded in 
transferring most of the suspicious Yangtze colour from my 
body to the towel. 

In summer we used the shower. There was an abundance 
of water between two and four o’clock in the morning, but 
during the hot afternoon hours it always stopped just by the 
time I had soaped myself all over. On such occasions I 
couldn’t even give vent to my feelings, as a Baptist minister 
Jived in the room just above the shower. 

There was also the pleasure of eating. The Press Hostel 
employed one of the best cooks in Chungking. We all loved 
him, but he took advantage of our love and 1 squeezed ’ us 
mercilessly. We couldn’t do a tiling about it, for whenever 
we complained he threatened to leave, and then we hastened 
to apologize. 

But in the autumn of 1943 his food bills reached the out¬ 
rageous height of three hundred American dollars a month per 
person. We finally decided to act, because we simply couldn’t 
afford to pay so much. A stormy meeting was held and a 
committee elected to tell the cook that he must reduce his rates. 

The cook was shocked when the committee informed him 
of our decision. 

“ I quit,” he declared. 

The committee shuddered at this threat, but they had orders 
to remain firm. 

“ All right,” they said. “ Your resignation is accepted.” 

“ What ? ” exclaimed the cook. He knew very well that we 
put our stomachs above most things, so he had expected us to 
beg him to stay. 

The last supper was a gloomy one. Hardly a word was 
spoken as we ate the delicious meal, probably the last good 
food we should taste for a long time. Some of us were in 
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favour of calling the whole thing off, but they were voted 
down—once and for all it must be decided whether the cook 
was master or servant. 

But when we got up the next morning, wondering how to 
get breakfast, the cook was still there. He never explained 
why, but it must have been because the job was too profitable 
to leave. 

“ We have won,” we congratulated ourselves. But we 
were sadly mistaken. His next monthly bills were reasonable 
enough, but soon they began rising again, slowly at first and 
then with accelerating speed, He is probably still cooking at 
the Press Hostel, making more money than most of the foreign 
correspondents. 

Harrison Forman and I were the two biggest eaters at the 
Press Hostel. Forman is a big, fat American with a black 
moustache and a quavering voice. At each meal it came to a 
close race between him and myself, for the winner usually 
got an extra helping. As wc shovelled down the food we 
watched each other furtively to keep track of the opposition’s 
progress. 

“ Boy—more 1 ” yelled the one who finished first, even 
before the last mouthful was down. In the beginning Forman 
usually won, for he was able to swallow his food very hot, 
which I couldn’t. But after I learned to pour cold water on 
mine I gave him stiff competition without burning my tongue. 
Quantity made up for the loss of quality. 

During the winter of 1943 I nearly lost Forman as a com¬ 
petitor. One afternoon he went to sleep with a fire blazing in 
his room and all windows closed. When a servant discovered 
him at dinner-time he was suffering from severe charcoal 
poisoning, and several hours passed before he regained 
consciousness. Forman later thanked the servant, but some 
of the other correspondents wanted to fire him—they were 
the poker fiends who invariably were skinned by Forman 
during the nightly gambling sessions at the Press Hostel. 

These poker games were actually illegal—and so was every¬ 
thing that was fun, thanks to the zealous efforts of the New 
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Life Movement. This ambitious organization was originally 
founded by Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
purify the way of life in China. It did not succeed. 

Thus prostitution was outlawed by the N.L.M., but what 
happened ? The oldest profession in the world still flourished 
in the war-time capital, though now behind closed doors, 
and those desiring to indulge in immoral pursuits found it 
necessary not only to pay the girl but also to bribe the police, 
the hotel manager, and a couple of room-boys. 

The N.L.M. even frowned upon permanent waves, but 
here it came up against the resistance of modem Chines e 
womanhood, a tough proposition. As soon as permanent 
waves were outlawed, secret salons grew up like mushrooms 
in cellars and barbers’ back rooms. When girls were arrested 
because they had curled hair they stubbornly insisted that their 
waves were natural. And if their prosecutors pointed out 
that nature has cursed all Chinese women with straight hair, 
the girls merely had to answer, “ But no—even our Number 
One Lady has curls.” 

The N.L.M. leaders also forbade men to show their naked 
torsos in public. They themselves didn’t suffer from this law, 
for they could keep cool sitting in their big motor-cars, but 
it was tough on poor coolies who had to wear shirts on 
sweltering days. Soon, however, a compromise was reached 
between the law-enforcers and the common man—the coolies 
took their shirts off, but flung them over one shoulder each 
time they passed a policeman. Then the policeman grinned, 
because the coolies’ torsos weren’t naked; and so he didn’t 
have to act. 

Dancing was declared immoral and illegal by the N.L.M,, 
and it practically disappeared in Chungking, but that was 
because all available gramophone records had been worn out. 
We occasionally had dancing-parties at the Press Hostel, but 
to make sure that the policeman outside couldn’t get a glimpse 
of our criminal activities we always drew the blinds. Once, 
when we forgot to, the police sent us a stern letter of warning 
on the following morning. 
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At one of our illegal dancing-parties a friend of mine met 
a beautiful Chinese girl who flirted mildly with him. This 
immediately went to his head, for it happens but seldom that 
better-class Chinese girls flirt with foreigners. There are only 
two kinds of girls in China—nice ones and prostitutes. But 
my friend didn’t believe that. For a couple of days he lived 
high above Chungking’s squalor in a beautiful world of day¬ 
dreams and sweet expectations. The lady didn’t know 
English, but he persuaded a Chinese friend to write her a 
letter requesting an interview. Great was his joy when she 
agreed to meet him at a certain high-class restaurant. 

Feeling as he did that love spoke only one language, my 
friend didn’t like it much when the girl showed up accom¬ 
panied by a male Chinese interpreter, but the moment she 
smiled at him his hesitation melted. She and the interpreter 
ordered and consumed a very substantial and very expensive 
meal, and when my friend had footed the bill the interpreter 
pulled out a sheet of paper. 

“ These are her terms,” he said. 

It was a strange proposition, and a very hard-boiled one. 
In addition to a weekly payment, the size of which was to 
depend upon how often he enjoyed her intimate company, 
the young lady demanded a new-year present and a packet 
of American cigarettes every week (American cigarettes cost 
two hundred Chinese dollars a packet). 

My friend was shocked. Without another look at the girl 
he rose and strode out. The interpreter ran after him. 

“ You don’t like her ? ” he asked. “ If you want a nicer one 
I can help you. You can easily get hold of me—I work at 
the New Life Movement Headquarters.” 

Most of the foreign men who tried to pick up a casual love 
affair came up against similar difficulties. They suffered, for 
there was nothing to relieve the boredom of life in Chungking: 
no books or magazines, no night-clubs, no social life—only 
Chungking D. Every evening we correspondents gathered 
round a bottle of the foul stuff, and usually some one drank 
too much. Then the fun started. Chungking D made you 
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violent. Not that we fought, but the furniture suffered. 
Once the whole Press Hostel was nearly wrecked—that was 
when one of the correspondents celebrated the news of his 
coming departure from Chungking. 

He started the evening by gulping down half a bottle of 
Chungking D, This made him playful ; but when he wanted 



to slap us on the shoulder we withdrew, for he is six feet three 
and a former football player, and his friendly pats made even 
big men keel over. 

“ Nobody likes me,” he sobbed, saddened by our unfriendly 
attitude. He then went outside to play with the Chinese 
servants, but they fled like a flock of frightened sheep. 
Pursuing them across the lawn, he encountered several trees 
and tore them up by the roots. Then he decided to go 
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visiting. All the correspondents had locked their rooms, but 
it was an easy matter to break down the doors. The rooms 
he visited soon looked as if a typhoon had passed through 
them—he turned everything upside down, broke the porcelain, 
crushed the chairs, and spread ashes from the charcoal fires 
on top of the wreckage. He finally passed out and slept 
for sixteen hours on end. When he woke up he looked 
dumbfounded at the wrecked Press Hostel. 

“ Who on earth made that mess ? ” he asked. 

At rare intervals one of the accredited correspondents 
brought a bottle of real whisky from India. The accredited 
correspondents were like millionaires-—they could buy 
cigarettes and sweets for next to nothing at the United States 
Army canteen and got free aeroplane rides to India whenever 
they wanted. However, they frequently shared these material 
blessings with the * untouchables,’ as we unaccredited corre¬ 
spondents called ourselves. 

When Teddy White, of Time and Life, appeared one day 
with a bottle of Black Label, we therefore all expected that he 
would throw a party. But Teddy decided that the drink was 
too precious to be wasted on us, and invited a lot of big shots, 
among them a couple of gold-braided generals. 

When all the distinguished visitors had gathered in his 
room Teddy made one of his famous speeches and proceeded 
to open the bottle. Everybody watched breathlessly while he 
poured the drinks. The guests took their glasses and sniffed 
reverently, but then their faces hardened. They looked at 
Teddy with stony eyes. He became nervous and took a sip. 

“ My God 1 ” he said. “ It’s tea ! *» 

Weeks passed before Teddy lived that one down. He 
never discovered who was the culprit, but some one must 
have got beautifully drunk without the usual Chungking D 
hang-over. 

Our work was incredibly dull—most of us simply sat round 
and waited for the official communiques. It was no use 
chasing about for stories, for if we got a * scoop * the censors 
would probably kill it, anyway. Interviews weren’t much use. 
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either, as the officials seldom said anything worth while. I 
worked out a pretty good system, however—I made the 
officials say what I wanted them to say. Most of them didn’t 
know what made good newspaper copy, but I did, and before 
interviewing an official I always wrote down a few startling 
statements. 

“Do you agree that President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill ought to sign a Pacific Charter to gain the confidence 
of the Asiatics ? ” I would then ask the official. 

He had probably never thought of it before, but he couldn’t 
very well say no, so he would say yes. 

“ The Minister of so-and-so to-day in an exclusive interview 
stressed the urgent need for a Pacific Charter,” would then 
be my lead. 

If the Minister disagreed with some of my statements I 
would write, “ The Minister emphatically denied current 
reports that ...” 

This system saved the Ministers a lot of brain-work, and 
I got some good stories. 

The weekly Press conference was a big event at the Press 
Hostel. During the early years of the war we were always 
served with tea, cakes, and cigarettes at these solemn affairs, but 
when prices began sky-rocketing, cigarettes disappeared. One 
day there weren’t any cakes, either, and in 1943 we didn’t even 
get tea—only hot water. We still went, however, for we 
often got a good statement when the spokesman lost his 
temper. He always became angry when we asked questions 
on touchy subjects; and we always did, as practically all 
interesting subjects were considered' dangerous ’—the inflation, 
the famines, the military situation, the Communist problem. 

The conference usually started with the official spokesman 
making a dull statement which interested nobody, but when he 
said, “ Now I’m ready to answer questions,” we correspondents 
got our pencils ready. At first the spokesman answered 
quietly enough, but as our questions became more and more 
dangerous lie lost his temper, which was just what we wanted, 
for then a couple of good comments often slipped out. 
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The most exciting Press conference wa9 heid a week after 
the New York Times military analyst, Hanson Baldwin, had 
stated that Chinese communiques were inaccurate. The 
Minister of Information came in person to refute this. 

“ Mr Baldwin’s assertion is so ridiculous that it isn’t even 
worth commenting on,” he began, and he then proceeded to 
comment on it for half an hour. Everybody knew that 
Mr Baldwin wasn’t telling the truth, he said. We didn’t 
bat an eye, for we all knew that Mr Baldwin was telling 
the truth. Our unresponsive attitude further enraged the 
spokesman. 

“ Anyway, we don’t always believe in American communiques, 
either,” he concluded. 

As soon as the conference was over we dashed back to our 
rooms and wrote long cables, for this was the first good story 
in weeks. But a disappointment awaited us—all our cables 
were * killed.’ 

“ The Minister didn’t mean what he said,” explained the 
censor. 

That usually happened when we got a good story—the 
censors slaughtered it. But when the Chinese authorities 
handed us an official story which they thought was good, we 
had to send it. And some of their ‘ good ’ stories were pretty 
thick. They wanted to make the world believe that big battles 
were raging in China all the time, and to obtain this end they 
multiplied all figures concerned with the size of Japanese 
forces and the number of Japanese casualties by four or five. 

Thus, in the spring of 1943, the Japanese started a campaign 
in the Yangtze Valley. Chungking immediately announced 
that a hundred thousand Japanese troops had started a major 
drive on Chungking. Radio Tokyo picked up this Radio 
Chungking announcement. Radio Chungking in turn picked 
up the Radio Tokyo announcement. 

“ Radio Tokyo announces that a hundred thousand Japanese 
troops are menacing Chungking,” said Radio Chungking. 

I checked the story with foreign military experts in 
Chungking. All agreed that no more than twenty thousand 
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Japanese troops were involved. I tried to file a story to this 
effect, but it was killed. 

A few days later Chungking announced a big victory—the 
Japanese had been hurled back, leaving sixty thousand dead 
and wounded on the battlefield. 

Again 1 questioned the military experts. Some of them 
had made an aeroplane trip to the battlefields, and they had 
seen no more than two hundred dead Japanese. There had 
been no Chinese victory, they said—the Japanese had merely 
withdrawn after completing their operations. In their esti¬ 
mate the Japanese hadn’t lost more than a couple of thousand 
men. 

I tried to file a story hinting that the Chinese claims were 
exaggerated. It was killed. Tins made me so angry that I 
decided not to send the Chinese claim at all—the head office 
must know that it was ridiculous, anyway. 

But the head office didn’t. Late that night I was awakened 
by a telegraph messenger with an urgent cable from New York. 

“ Opposition reports sixty thousand Japanese casualties 
how,” it read. 

The “ how ” meant: “ Why the hell have you missed this 
story ? Better speed up, or else 1 ” 

I was helpless. The Chinese wouldn’t allow me to deny 
the story. If I didn’t send it New York would probably sack 
me. So I confirmed it. A man must live. 

But the military claims were mild compared to some of 
the startling statements sometimes made by China’s First 
Lady. When Madame Chiang made her speeches in the 
United States we correspondents were simply flabbergasted. 
She spoke of democracy, truth, and justice. Outside out 
doors stood spies from the secret police. A few hundred yards 
away was the censors’ office, where the truth was carefully 
deleted from our messages. And outside the city lay 
concentration camps whose inmates had never been given 
a trial. 

Madame’s most beautiful speech, however, was made when 
Wendell Willkie visited Chungking. She gave a tea-party 
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for him at which Willkie made an excellent speech. When 
he had dutifully kissed Madame’s war orphans, who arc 
always exhibited on such occasions, Madame rose. 

“ I had prepared a speech,” she began, “ but Mr Willkie is 
such an unusual and charming person that I cannot use a 
prepared speech. 1 will speak from my heart. . . .” 

And the speech was beautiful. Every one was touched. 
No one happened to take notes. As soon as she had finished 
we correspondents rushed back to the Press Hostel. We 
tried hard to recall a couple of good quotations, but there 
was no need—Madame Chiang’s extemporaneous speech had 
already been issued, word for word, by the official Chinese 
news agency. 
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If it hadn’t been for Teddy White, Chi-yun and Mei-mei 
would probably still be in Kunming waiting to get seats on 
the Chungking plane, 

Teddy is a great talker. There isn’t a thing he can’t 
persuade people to do for him. Anything he wants, he gets. 
Even the famous Chinese patience breaks down when Teddy 
has talked for a couple of hours. 

The real test of his ingenuity came in 1943 when the worst 
famine in man’s memory struck Ho-nan province. All we 
correspondents wanted to go there, but Teddy was, of course, 
the first one to get permission. When he boarded a plane to fiy 
to the famine area he found one of his competitors already 
seated inside—Harrison Forman. Forman’s papers weren’t 
in order, however, and Teddy grew hopeful when an airline 
official threatened to kick him off. But Forman refused to 
budge an inch. 

“ If you wautta get me off the plane, you gotta carry me off,” 
he said. 

Forman weighs over two hundred pounds, so the airline 
official gave up. 

Teddy and Forman toured the famine area together, watching 
each other like cat and dog. Neither dared let the other out of 
sight for fear he would sneak off to Chungking and file the story 
first. But when they were leaving the famine area, Forman 
gave Teddy the slip. He reached Chungking several days 
ahead of Teddy and hurried to the censor with his cable. 

*' It’s a good story,” said the censor. “ But it’s a bit old— 
Teddy filed it three days ago.” 


Zll 
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Teddy had got away with murder. He had persuaded the 
radio-operator in a godforsaken little village near the famine 
area to send his story directly to New York without the benefit 
of Chungking censorship ! His graphic story of the famine 
shook the world. Although people were dying right and left 
in Ho-nan the local officials had tried to impress him and 
Forman with sumptuous feasts. When the two correspondents 
got back to Chungking after spending a fortnight in the 
stricken area they were embarrassed. Each had gained more 
than ten pounds 1 

But to come back to how Teddy helped Chi-yun, Passing 
through Kunming he heard of her plight. She had almost 
given up hope of getting a seat on the Chungking plane, as 
more than one thousand big shots with plenty of influence 
were scheduled to leave ahead of her. General Chennault 
himself had written a letter to the aviation company for her, 
but even that hadn’t helped. Then Teddy came. 

“ When’s the next plane leaving ? ” he asked Chi-yun. 

" To-morrow.” 

“ You’re going on it.” 

Chi-yun didn’t believe him, of course, but decided it was 
worth trying. When they got to the airfield an hour before 
the plane was to leave, it didn’t look good. 

“ You haven’t got a chance,” an aviation official told 
Chi-yun. “ We’ve even had to take a couple of high-ranking 
officers off the plane.” 

But Teddy never takes no for an answer. He went to work 
on the pilot, who, a few minutes before the plane left, informed 
Chi-yun that she could go after all. 

When the plane had landed in Chungking the pilot came 
over to Chi-yun. 

" What hospital are you taking the baby to ? ” he asked 
gravely. 

“ Hospital ? ” said Chi-yun. Mci-mei was gurgling happily. 

“ Yes—Teddy told me that the baby was practically dying.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course—she has a high fever. But it may not 
be necessary to take her to the hospital.” 
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I was grateful for Teddy’s little white lie, for life in Chung¬ 
king had been depressing without Clu-yun, especially the long, 
lonely evenings. As soon as she arrived I found plenty to do. 
Chungking’s foreign colony, ninety-five per cent, of them 
bachelors and grass widoweis, enthusiastically welcomed my 



wife’s arrival. They overwhelmed her with invitations to 
dinneis and dances, but always conveniently forgot that I 
existed; so when Chi-yun went out to have a good time 
I stayed at home and took care of the baby. Often I sat up 
until the small hours of the morning, waiting for my wife and 
patiently singing lullabies and changing nappies. 

One evening a few weeks after Chi-yun’s arrival something 
happened which made a great change in our lives. I suddenly 
became famous, or, rather, infamous. 

It was on the night when Mei-mei cut her first tooth. That 
tooth caused her no end of pain; she had screamed almost 
without interruption for twenty-four hours, and even my 
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singing had failed to calm her down. When we finally 
succeeded in making her go to sleep about six o’clock in the 
evening we were completely exhausted and exasperated. 
Heaving a sigh of relief, we watched her feverish little face, still 
wet with tears. Now perhaps we could get some sleep too. 

Then a car began honking in the alley just behind the Press 
Hostel. We watched, breathless, while Mei-mci turned 
uneasily in her sleep. Damn that noise—why did they go on 
tooting the horn I 

“ Run out and ask them to stop,” Chi-yun whispered. 

The tooting came from a large, shiny car, obviously 
belonging to an official. Inside sat a well-dressed Chinese 
who seemed to have nothing better to do than press the 
horn. 

“ Please stop,” I said in Chinese. “ My baby is sick and 
you will wake her.” 

He looked up, surprised. 

“ All right,” he said and stopped. I nodded to show my 
appreciation and then hurried back to our room. Suddenly 
the honking started again. Toot , toot, toot it went, in time 
with each step I made. Obviously he was doing it to annoy 
me. I ran back to the car. 

“ Didn’t I just ask you to stop ? ” I asked. 

“ What of it ? ” 

I punched him on the nose. 

He jumped out of the car, pressing a handkerchief against 
his nose. Removing it, he seemed quite disappointed that 
there was no blood. Then he suddenly went berserk. 

“ Do you know who lam?” he shouted at the top of his 
voice, pounding his chest. “ Do you know who lam?” 

I shook my head. 

“ I’m Chiang Ching-kuo I ” he yelled. “ I’m Chiang 
Ching-kuo—the Generalissimo’s son 1 ” 

I stood dumbfounded. 

“ It would happen to you,” I said to myself. “ Out of four 
hundred million Chinese, you would pick the Generalissimo’s 
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Overcome by his anger, Chiang Ching-kuo suddenly Jet out 
a bloodcurdling yell and jumped towards me. Instinctively I 
lifted my hands to a defensive position. He fell back. 

“No, I wouldn’t even hit you,” he yelled. “I wouldn’t 

dirty my hands by touching such an- 1 ” He shouted a 

horrible curse which would have made even a coolie blush. 

“ Where do you live ? ” he shouted. 

“ Over there,” I said, pointing towards our room. 

He dashed over and kicked the door. To this day it is 
cracked at the place he kicked. It flew open, revealing Chi-yun 
sitting in front of a charcoal fire. She looked up. Their 
glances met. His eyes fell. He closed the door quietly. 

A crowd of servants had gathered round us, attracted by 
Mr Chiang’s ravings. One of them admonished me quietly. 

“ Mr Love [my Chinese name], you ought not to strike the 
Generalissimo’s son,” he said. “ One shouldn’t do such a thing. ” 

The grinning servants suddenly made the Generalissimo’s 
son realize how ridiculous the situation was becoming. He 
stopped shouting and returned to his car, but turned towards 
me before entering it. 

“ You’ll hear about this,” he said. Then he jumped in and 
drove off. 

I returned to our room and collapsed in a chair. Mei-mei 
was howling away. 

“ At least the tooting has stopped,” I said wearily. “ I hope 
she’ll go back to sleep.” 

Chi-yun just nodded. 

“ Know who he was ? ” I inquired after a while. 

“ How could I help it, the way he was shouting ? ” 

As an afterthought she added, “ He broke the door.” 

“ What do you suppose he’ll do ? ” I asked. 

“ If he’s wise, he won’t do anything. People will only 
laugh if he kicks up a row. But, judging by the way he was 
acting, he might do anything.” 

“ Is there anything I can do ? ” 

“ You might write him a letter. Explain that your baby 
was sick and couldn’t sleep, so you lost your temper.” 
v 
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I went to the Central Publicity Board. 

“Do you know the address of the Generalissimo’s elder 
son ? ” I asked the censor on duty. 

“ Why do you want to know—do you want an inter¬ 
view ? ” 

“ No, I want to write him a letter—I just punched him in 
the nose.” 

The censor nearly collapsed. 

“ This is terrible,” he said. “ What will happen ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I thought I’d better write him a note.” 

“ No, don’t do that. The only advice I can give you is this 
—go to the nearest police station and give yourself up.” 

“But they don’t know what happened—they’ll think I’m 
ctaay if I suddenly burst in and say I punched the 
Generalissimo’s son in the nose. Besides, it may be better to 
keep the whole thing quiet.” 

He wrung his hands and moaned. - 

“ But do you know Mr Chiang’s address ? ” I asked. 

“ I won’t give it to you—I won’t have anything to do with 
it,” he said. “ Leave me out of it.” 

He was actually an intelligent fellow, but a couple of years 
earlier he had nearly been shot for passing a cable which later 
was thought unfavourable to the Government. The secret 
service had grilled him, and ever since then even the mention 
of the Generalissimo’s name made him tremble. 

I returned to out room and typed a short note to Mr Chiang. 
A Chinese journalist addressed the letter, and I immediately 
sent it off to the Generalissimo’s headquarters. 

Bad news travels fast. Two hours after the incident I was 
called to the telephone. It was a Chinese friend, calling me 
on long-distance from a health resort outside Chungking. 

“ Congratulations 1 ” he shouted. 

“ What for?” 

“ For the great thing you did—we’ve heard about it out 
here already.” 

I didn’t sleep well that night. Early next morning I received 
a note from Chiang Wei-kuo, the Generalissimo’s other son. 
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(Chiang Ching-kuo, the son I came in close personal contact 
with, was educated in the Soviet Union and has a Russian 
wife; Chiang Wei-kuo was educated in Germany. Their 
mother was the Generalissimo’s first wife.) The letter told me 
to come to the Generalissimo’s headquarters at ten o’clock to 
see Chiang Wei-kuo, who evidently was to act as his brother’s 
go-between. 

I felt very small and lost as I walked up the long drive to the 
Generalissimo’s residence, accompanied by an official from the 
Central Publicity Board, who was to act as my go-between. 
Every few steps we were challenged by soldiers, but they 
saluted respectfully and let us pass when we showed them the 
seal on Chiang Wei-kuo’s letter. We went to a large villa and 
were shown into a cold, cheerless room, decorated only with 
pictures of Sun Yat-scn and Chiang Kai-shek. I wanted to 
smoke, but my go-between told me not to. We sat in silence 
for a while, and then the door was opened and a straight, 
handsome young man in a smart military uniform stepped 
in—Chiang Wei-kuo. X immediately recognized his father’s 
intelligent, penetrating eyes and cold, austere manners. 

" How do you do ? ” he said in Chinese. He didn’t even 
offer me the customary cup of tea. The Central Publicity 
Board official, awestruck by the presence of the 'great man’s 
son, bowed half a dozen times and muttered incoherently to 
himself. 

" Sprechen sie Deutscb ! ” Chiang Wei-kuo asked me. 

“ Ja,” I answered. 

I don’t know why he asked, for he didn’t speak another 
word of German after that, but addressed me in Chinese. 

“ It is very poor taste to hit people,” he said. 

“ That is true,” I answered, “ but it isn’t a habit of mine. 
You see, my baby was sick and the honking disturbed her, 

sol-” 

“ But you are known to have a violent temper,” he inter¬ 
rupted me. “In 1939 you destroyed Government property 
at the secret service headquarters-” 

“ But if I hadn’t been arrested on a false charge, I wouldn’t 
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have been there, and then I wouldn’t have destroyed any 
Government property.” 

“ I don’t know the details,” the Generalissimo’s son 
admitted. “ But your action last night does not speak in your 
favour, nor does the letter you sent my brother afterwards. 
The envelope wasn’t clean, the address was written in pencil, 
and my brother’s title had been left out.” 

“I am very sorry, but I was in a great hurry, and I 
thought the contents of the letter more important than the 
envelope.” 

“ You should be more careful about formalities,” Chiang 
Wei-kuo admonished me. He then began to speak about the 
ancient Chinese philosophers. This encouraged me, for when 
a Chinese does that, it means that a compromise looms on the 
horizon. He concluded by saying that his brother had 
magnanimously chosen to forget the whole afiair. I expressed 
my appreciation, and he saw us to the door, bowing stiffly 
from the waist. 

“ I’m glad the incident is closed,” I said to the official as we 
walked bade to the Press Hostel. He only smiled. I soon 
learned why. 

On the following day, when I tried to send a routine story to 
America by radio, it came back from the censors with the word 
* killed ’ written across it in red penal. I was used to my 
stories being butchered, but this one didn’t touch on any of the 
tabooed subjects, so I went to the Central Publidty Board and 
asked for an explanation. The censor directed me to the 
offidal who had acted as my go-between in the Chiang affair. 

“ Why has my story been killed ? ” I asked. 

“ Because we don’t grant radio facilities to correspondents 
who beat Chinese offidals,” he answered. 

“But what has that got to do with the story? And, 
besides, the Generalissimo’s son said the whole matter was to 
be forgotten.” 

" But not forgiven,” said the offidal. 

So I couldn’t send any stories to America. A few days later 
the Minister of Information asked to see Pepper Martin, the 
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U.P. China manager. Pepper looked very serious when he 
returned from the interview. 

“ They’re after you,” he said. “ Some of the officials 
want to ingratiate themselves with the Generalissimo’s son by 
getting you kicked out of the country. The Minister pointed 
out that you are Danish, so you don’t have any diplomatic 
representative in Chungking to defend you.” 

During the next few days people I hardly knew came and 
congratulated me. One day when I was walking in the street I 
heard my name called from a closed sedan chair. When I 
went over the diplomatic representative of a European nation 
stuck his head out. 

“ Young man, I want to shake your hand,” he said. “ I’m 
sure he deserved it.” 

But I was by no means pleased with myself. I was sorry I 
had punched that nose, not so much because it happened to 
belong to the Generalissimo’s son, but because one doesn’t 
get anywhere punching noses, especially in China. The 
Chinese look down upon any form of violence. The man who 
strikes another loses face, for he has proved himself unable to 
control even his own temper. During my years in China I 
have never seen two Chinese fight seriously. The closest 
tiling I ever saw to a real scrap was when two rickshaw coolies 
acted as if they wanted to murder each other. They spat and 
cursed and did their best to destroy each other’s vehicles, but 
they studiously avoided hitting each other. 

It soon became apparent that the officials would succeed in 
getting me kicked out of the country, I realized that only 
one man could save me—the Generalissimo. One day I 
told my trouble to a Chinese friend who was close to the 
Generalissimo’s ear. He was shocked when he heard that 
I was to be expelled. 

“ The Generalissimo would never approve of such a thing" 
he said. 

“ But he probably doesn’t even know.” 

“ I’ll make sure that he hears about it,” my friend promised. 

On the following day I was told that I had not to leave 
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China after ail. The whole case was suddenly dropped, but 
to save the face of the high officials who had tried to get me 
expelled, a typical Chinese compromise was reached: I was 
to leave Chungking for two months. I had a nice holiday 
at Chengtu, a university town north of Chungking, but 
unfortunately Chi-yun couldn’t come with me as the trip 
would have been too tough for the baby. 

When I returned to Chungking after my period of banishment 
was up, I travelled on a lorry with an English missionary. I 
hadn’t talked to him for five minutes when he asked whether 
I had heard about the young American journalist who gave 
the Generalissimo’s son a beating. I said no. 

“ You really haven’t ? ” he asked. “ Why, everybody’s 
talking about it—he punched him right in the nose 1 ” 

“ Really 1 ” I said. “ What a thing to do I ” 

When I got back to Chungking the Chiang incident had 
finally been closed, but Chi-yun and I soon realized that we 
couldn’t remain in the war-time capital, anyway. It was the 
inflation that made it necessary for us to leave. Prices rose 
every day, and living became incredibly expensive. We made 
good enough money in American dollars; the U.P. paid me 
three hundred dollars a month, and Chi-yun made a hundred 
and twenty dollars by editing Japanese news broadcasts for the 
Office of War Information; but unfortunately we received our 
money through the Government bank at the official exchange 
rate, about one-eighth of the black-market rate. Though we 
skimped and never bought new clothes, it just wasn’t enough. 
Chi-yun looked a sight in a pair of hand-me-down slacks, 
donated by a London Times correspondent who had gone 
home, and her overcoat had once belonged to Pepper Mardn. 
I wore a faded khaki uniform purchased from a home-going 
Flying Tiger nearly twice my size. 

We probably could have managed if it hadn’t been for 
Mei-mei. She had dimpled and rosy checks when she first 
came to Chungking, but the unhealthy climate of the war-time 
capital soon ruined her health. She grew pale and thin and 
began to cough, so one day we took her to the doctor. 
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“ Your baby needs butter and milk and vitamin pills,” he 
told us. 

That was easy enough to say, but vitamin pills cost fifty 
American cents each and Klim (powdered milk), the only safe 
milk we could get, cost nearly fifty American dollars a pound. 

“ We just can’t afford it,” Chi-yun said. “ But Mei-mei 
must have it. What can we do ? ” 

Late that night she suddenly found the obvious answer. 

“ Let’s leave China,” she said. 

I had often dreamed of this, but had given it up as impossible, 
for travelling is difficult for neutrals in war-time. Each 
country is like a cell, and it is almost impossible to get the key 
to the next cell—a visa. But Chi-yun’s suggestion gave me 
an idea. Some countries were willing to issue transit visas 
provided one had a destination. Couldn’t we find one ? 

There were only two countries which might give us 
permanent visas : Turkey and Mexico. The latter sounded 
more romantic, so we decided to try it first. 

It proved much easier than we had expected. The U.P. 
agreed to transfer me to Mexico City, and after two months of 
cabling back and forth we finally obtained Mexican visas. 

At last we had a destination, but the next step wasn’t so 
easy because we had to pass through India, and the British 
didn’t want transit visitors in the colony. When we went to 
the British consulate and applied for visas the consul was 
very discouraging. 

" I’m afraid it is impossible,” he said. 

I argued for a long time, showing him impressive letters of 
introduction from the U.P., and he finally agreed that perhaps 
it wasn’t quite impossible. 

“ But it will take at least three months,” he said. 

“ That’s all right,” I said. “ We should like to apply for 
the visas, anyway.” 

But he had another surprise up his sleeve. 

“ You can’t get the visas until you have secured a passage 
on a boat leaving India,” he said. 

“ Then I’ll telegraph and reserve a passage,” I said. 
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“ But you can’t reserve a passage until you have obtained 
the visas,” he said. 

This made it slightly difficult for us, but the consul finally 
relented when the U.P. Far Eastern manager guaranteed to 
get us safely out of India. Our applications were duly 
forwarded to New Delhi. There they were put away in a 
special file and promptly forgotten. But the New Delhi 
officials didn’t know what stuff U.P. managers are made of. 
They soon found out. The U.P. manager in India sent them 
a constant stream of cables and letters and even went in person 
to raise hell. The authorities finally lost patience and decided 
that it would be easier to grant the visas. 

The absence of direct shipping connexions between India 
and Mexico complicated things further. We had to stop 
somewhere and change ships. That meant getting another 
visa, an obstacle which nearly defeated us, but the U.P. finally 
secured American transit visas. 

Our last headache was to get money for aeroplane tickets to 
Calcutta—about fifteen thousand Chinese dollars. Much as 
we hated to take advantage of our friends, we were forced to 
auction our belongings, old rubbish which in the United 
States would long since have found its way to the Salvation 
Army or even the dustbin. In Chungking we got nearly 
twenty thousand Chinese dollars for it 1 Two women overbid 
each other for an ancient aluminium pot which leaked, and it 
finally went for four hundred dollars. Two men practically 
fought over my old leather coat, purchased in Shanghai 
in 1936 for fifty Chinese dollars. A couple of years earlier I 
had offered it to a poor relative, but he had declined the gift, 
stating that the coat was too shabby. And now it went for 
fifteen hundred dollars 1 The buyers practically tore our 
little shack apart and would have bought the clothes off my 
back if Chi-yun hadn’t interfered. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Maphitt Swuce ouex the Mump 


To travel half-way round the world with a baby is, at best, 
a trying experience. When the baby is cutting teeth and you 
run out of nappies, it becomes something of a nightmare. 

Not that Chi-yun and I complained. We were so happy to 
get out of Chungking that nothing could dampen our spirits. 
Besides, we were thankful that we didn’t lose our lives—and 
we came pretty close to it. 

We were supposed to leave on a Friday, but the aviation 
company phoned us early on Thursday morning. 

“A special plane has just arrived from Calcutta with the 
Foreign Minister,” they said. “ It’s going back to India in 
half an hour. Can you make it ? ” 

We got to the airfield just five minutes before the plane left. 
If we had missed it we should probably have found our last 
resting-place on a barren mountain somewhere between China 
and India, for on the following day—the day we were supposed 
to have left—swarms of Japanese pursuit planes stabbed at the 
airline between Calcutta and Kunming. They shot down 
three Allied planes—and we should have been in one of them. 

As it was, we saw no Japanese pursuit planes when we 
crossed the “ Hump.” As a matter of fact, we didn’t sec 
anything. From the moment we took off until we landed in 
India the plane was enveloped in fluffy cotton-wool clouds. 
This irked me, as I had looked forward to seeing Lisuland, 
on the border of China and Burma. A Chinese doctor from 
Lisuland had told me about the Lisus’ welcome to the Japanese, 
and ever since then I had felt a deep affection for this strange 
tribe. 
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Many years ago the Lisus were cannibals, but in the 
eighteenth century missionaries came from the West and told 
them that they shouldn’t eat their brethren. The Lisus ate a 
few of the missionaries and then were converted to Christianity. 
They lived peacefully for many decades, tilling the mountain 
slopes and fishing in the “ river without bottom,” as they 
called the Salween River. 

But in the autumn of 1941 a Japanese column from Burma 
pushed into Lisuland. The Lisus received the Japanese like 
brethren; they gave them food and shelter and several kegs 
of native wine. 

That was their big mistake. When you give Japanese 
wine they always want women, and these Japanese were no 
exception. 

The local Lisu chief immediately ordered all women to be 
sent to the hills, with the exception of those who had leprosy. 
They were handed over to the Japanese, and while the 
conquerors amused themselves in orthodox Samurai fashion 
the Lisu elders held a council of war. 

Next morning the Japanese thanked the tribesmen for their 
hospitality and continued their march into Lisuland. They 
didn’t get far, however. When they readied a point where the 
mountains rose steeply above the trail they were startled by 
the blowing of a horn. Tons of stones, gathered by the Lisus 
on top of the mountains, now came rolling down from all 
sides, crushing the Japanese. That night the Lisus celebrated 
the victory with a big feast, and they were said to have found 
this occasion suffidently spectacular to revive their ancient 
cannibalistic customs. 

While our plane roared thousands of feet above the jagged 
peaks of Lisuland I was busy washing nappies in the lavatory. 
The higher we rose, the lower became the temperature, and the 
intense cold affected our offspring in a particular way. She 
slumbered peacefully enough in my lap, but after a few minutes 
she sighed deeply, and a couple of seconds later I felt a warm 
trickle down my leg. I changed her napkin, but a few minutes 
later she sighed again; and she repeated this performance 
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until we had no more dean napkins. Chi-yun was air-sick, so 
it was I who had to wash them. The compartment soon 
looked like a laundry, for I hung them to dry on the luggage 
racks. Each time we fell into an air-hole some of them dropped 
down on the passengers, but they were too air-sick to care. 



We reached Calcutta early in the afternoon. Stepping out 
of the plane, we felt as if we were entering a Turkish bath, for 
the temperature was about 100 degrees. 

“ Let’s go somewhere and take off our woollen underwear,” 
said Chi-yun, but before we could follow her suggestion a 
detective shoved us inside a police-van and rushed us to the 
criminal-investigation department for questioning. 

** It’ll only take a minute,” the detective assured us. It took 
two hours. He wanted my whole biography, down to the last 
detail; but meanwhile hunger and teeth began to bother our 
daughter and she raised hell. Chi-yun was so hot and angry 
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that she didn’t even try to calm her. When the detective finally 
finished with me, he turned to Chi-yun. 

“ Bom ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she snapped. 

He looked up in surprise. Her stare must have frightened 
him, for she got through in less than ten minutes. 

Still wearing our underwear, we rushed to the Far Eastern 
Hotel. 

“ Sorry—no room,” said the receptionist, and even the 
howling baby failed to soften his heart. We took a taxi to 
another hotel, but got the same answer—everything was 
occupied by the military. About nine o’clock, when we had 
been told by the umpteenth hotel-owner that he couldn’t help 
us, Chi-yun collapsed in a chair and began to cry—it seemed 
that wc should have to spend the night in the street among 
the sad-eyed emaciated refugees from the famine areas. 

But Mei-mei came to our rescue. She had stopped crying 
from sheer exhaustion, but the sight of Mama’s tears gave her 
new strength. She emitted a horrible wail which was heard 
by the hotel-owner’s wife. Her motherly instinct aroused, 
she came rushing over and picked up Mei-mei. 

“ Why, the poor little darling should be in bed long ago 1 ” 
she cried, glaring accusingly at Chi-yun. 

“ I know,” Chi-yun sobbed. ** But we haven’t got anywhere 
to sleep.” 

“ Did you refuse them a room ? ” the woman asked her 
husband. 

“But you know, dear, that we haven’t got a vacant 
room.” 

“ Nonsense—you can’t chase them out in the street with a 
baby.” 

Her husband shook his head in helpless despair. 

“ But we haven’t got a room,” he repeated weakly. 

“ How about number four ? ” 

" The two R.A.F. men are in there.” 

" Well, move them out—they can sleep in the hall.” 

I had expected the pilots to protest when we came to kick 
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them out, but they patted Mei-mei and said they were glad to 
give us their room. The English are very polite. 

Next morning we started out on the long train-ride across 
India. The trip was a trying experience for everybody in our 
compartment, as Mei-mei cut two new teeth on the way and 
kept us all awake at night. Two days after our arrival in 
Bombay we boarded an American army transport which had 
been twice sunk by the Japanese radio, and from then on it was 
a sheer pleasure trip. We ate from morning till night: huge 
juicy steaks, fresh fruit, butter, ice cream—all the things we 
had dreamed of during the lean years in Free China. The 
helpings were so enormous that even I couldn’t finish them. 

“ Can’t you give us smaller helpings ? ” I asked the waiter 
on the first morning. 

“ The cooks don’t like to be bothered with special orders,” 
he answered. “ But it doesn’t matter if you don’t finish it all 
—nobody does.” 

The left-overs from each meal would have been sufficient to 
feed a whole Chinese division. We watched with horror while 
the waiters threw all the food, some of it practically untouched, 
into huge metal containers. 

“ What do you do with it ? ” I asked. 

. “ The slop ? We throw it overboard.” 

When we finally arrived in San Francisco the three of us 
had gained a total of twenty-four pounds. We could hardly 
believe our own eyes when we saw the glittering lights, the 
department stores bulging with all the goods one’s heart could 
desire, the streets crowded with happy, healthy, well-dressed 
people. After the squalor and poverty of Free China this 
was heaven. 

But it seems that one can get too much even of heaven. We 
have been very happy here in America; we have regained our 
health, we have made many friends, and I have managed to 
earn a living. For the first time we are really comfortable^ but 
we are getting restless. We want to be on the move again. 
Travelling has become so much a part of our lives that we 
cannot be happy without it. In Europe we longed for China. 
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In Chungking we dreamed of going to America. And now 
that we are here we arc itching to go somewhere else— 
anywhere. 

“ But how about Mei-mei ? ” our friends ask. “ You 
shouldn’t make a child live like a gypsy—she must have a real 
home.” 

And Mei-mei is indeed a complicadon. We love her so 
much that we cannot bear the thought of parting from her. 
In her we see part of ourselves—she has Chi-yun’s features, 
but my colouring and temper. 

“ What a lovely child 1 ” people say. “ And so well 
behaved 1 ” 

It is true that Mei-mei, like most children of her mother’s 
race, is extremely polite and quiet. She seldom cries and 
is always ready to smile. But confront her with something 
she wants, and Oriental subtlety is quickly replaced by 
occidental crudeness—she grabs with both hands and pulls. 

At the age of three she already bears promise of becoming 
a miniature League of Nadons. At night when we put her 
to bed she says in Chinese to her mother, “ Ming tien jien [See 
you to-morrow].” Then she says in Danish to my aunt, 
“ God Nat , Tante And finally she turns to me and says, 
“ Good night, Papa.” 

But that is only the beginning. She will learn many 
languages, because we have decided to take her along on 
our travels. I don’t think a gypsy existence will do her any 
harm—on the contrary. Widi us she will see the world and 
learn to feel at home everywhere. I don’t think she will ever 
suffer from being a Eurasian, for travelling will broaden her 
mind, make her tolerant, and teach her that race prejudice is 
nothing but ignorance. 

" If Mei-mei develops the way you want her to, she will 
be at least a hundred years ahead of her time,” Chi-yun 
tells me. 

She is probably right, She usually is. 




